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Introduction 


Miguel Alonso, Alan Kramer and Javier Rodrigo 


THE CONCEPT ‘FASCIST WARFARE” 


‘Fascist warfare’: does this concept possess any useful interpretative poten- 
tial or analytical capacity? In this book we seek to determine if there is a 
specific type of war waged by fascist states and, if so, which are its defin- 
ing elements. The idea of a particular fascist way of war refers not only to 
the practice of violence at the front, but also to the perceptions of war, 
the relationship between war, the military, and the fascist project, and the 
construction of the national community. 

Defining fascism and its ideology or doctrine has been a full-time occu- 
pation for many scholars ever since 1922. This is problematic, not least 
because, as Robert Paxton has stated, the assumption that ‘fascism is an 
“ism” like the others’ (socialism, liberalism, conservatism) is question- 
able. Fascism denies ‘any legitimacy to universal principles’; fascists ‘despise 
thought and reason | and] abandon intellectual positions casually’. National 
variants of fascism differ greatly from one another, even in the identity of 
the ‘indispensable enemy’. Paxton concludes that it is ‘in their functions 
that they resemble each other?.! One purpose of our book is therefore to 
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ask if there were nevertheless consistent and common features in fascist 
warfare, and to what degree fascist regimes resembled each other in their 
warfare. Although we do not intend to present a new definition of fascism, 
the light this casts may help us explore the usefulness of the concept of 
generic fascism. It also should help us to distinguish fascist warfare from 
that waged by other states. We follow the established practice of differ- 
entiating between fascism as a generic or international phenomenon by 
spelling it with a lower-case ‘P’; we use the capital ‘F for the Italian Fascist 
movement and regime.” 

We define fascist warfare as war waged by states or armed forces that 
were fascist by self-definition or which oriented themselves by the example 
of fascist states and armed forces. Some of the characteristics that we might 
associate with fascist warfare featured also in the warfare waged by non- 
fascist states. But fascist warfare took them to an extreme, not as techniques, 
tactics, or strategy within warfare, but as part of the nature of fascism. 
Paxton points out that what he called fifth stage of fascism, that of its 
long duration, could develop either by entropy (i.e. transformation) or by 
radicalization. In our view, total war and the Second World War closed one 
option and left open only the other, as war became the necessary step to 
reach the full potential of fascism. 

Fascist warfare made the unthinkable thinkable. Its characteristics 
included unlimited war aims that entailed the unconditional surrender of 
the enemy and his utter subjugation or complete annihilation. As is well 
known, ‘unconditional surrender? became the aim of the Allies in the Sec- 
ond World War, but their victory did not result in Nazi-style rule, no mat- 
ter how brutal Soviet occupation of a part of Germany and eastern Europe 
proved to be. Under Nazi rule, Poland (like most other occupied areas) was 
dismembered and would never have regained any semblance of sovereignty, 
its population, if it survived, condemned to servitude. 

In methods of combat, fascist warfare distinguished itself by the use 
of terror, the deliberate erosion of the distinction between combatants 
and non-combatants, targeting civilians, and cruelty towards captured sol- 
diers.? Even within domestic society, fascist warfare meant a command 
economy, terrorist surveillance, and massive propaganda in order to secure 
total mobilization. It is a paradox that the Soviet Union, using similar 
methods at home, and Britain, a society resting ultimately on consent, thus 
using consensual methods, proved to be more successful at obtaining full 
social and economic mobilization. 
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Was Japanese warfare fascist? The Japanese state was authoritarian and 
militarist, and it embarked on a series of wars of brutal imperial expansion. 
Yet the Japanese state was not fascist, using generally accepted criteria. 
It was not based on rule by a mass party, and there was no attempt to 
wipe out internal enemies.* Under an emperor with semi-divine status, 
the regime lacked charismatic leadership by anyone with a role equating 
to that of a Hitler or a Mussolini. Its warfare, however, showed strong 
similarity in doctrine and practice to that waged by the fascist states. In 
China in the 1930s, and later in the Pacific and south-east Asia, its conduct 
of war and its occupations were characterized by racism, ruthless exploita- 
tion, and the deliberate flouting of international law with regard to the 
treatment of combatants and civilians alike. Japanese soldiers outdid even 
their German counterparts in fanatical loyalty and will to fight to the last. 
While genocide on the Nazi model ultimately was not a part of Japanese 
warfare, Japanese assimilationist policy intended to eradicate the culture of 
China, Taiwan, and Korea.” Japanese warfare, as Amedeo Osti Guerrazzi 
mentions, caused the death of about 2.3 million people through forced 
resettlement in northern China alone; statistics in the Asian-Pacific theatre 
are estimates that vary widely, but the total mortality including Filipinos, 
Chinese elsewhere in south-east Asıa, Malaysians, Indonesians, and Kore- 
ans, may have been in excess of 10 million, not counting Japan’s own losses. 
Osti Guerrazzi discusses the reasons that explain this absolute violence of 
the Japanese. Is the answer to be sought within Japanese military culture 
or Japanese society more broadly? He argues that Italian, German, and 
Japanese soldiers found themselves in the same situations in anti-guerrilla 
operations, and poses the fundamental question: did the Axis armies wage 
war in the same way? Or was the extreme radicalization of combat common 
to armies all over the world when confronting guerrilla insurgency? 

Crude arguments along the lines of ‘anthropological constants’ or ‘in- 
nate national character’ can be rejected. Takuma Melber’s chapter shows 
that in Japan, on the basis of a particular military culture that was itself con- 
tingent and relatively new, the ‘China experience’ of 1931-1941 created 
an especially radical dynamic inside the imperial army that helps explain 
the mass Killing of the Chinese in Singapore. Moreover, the conduct of the 
Japanese army cannot be seen in isolation: the first-hand knowledge of Nazi 
German warfare was a strong influence on a senior Japanese commander, 
Lieutenant-General Yamashita Tomoyuki, commander of the 25th Army 
which was responsible for the ‘Sook Ching Massacre’. There was consen- 
sus in the Japanese army leadership that ‘there were only two conceivable 
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scenarios, ... which can be seen as a central characteristic of fascist warfare: 
either total victory or total defeat? (Melber, p. 181). This relates as much 
to Germany as to Japan. 

At any rate, the violence that afflicted vast swathes of the world, extend- 
ing to every continent except Antarctica in the first half of the twentieth 
century, was not a sudden invention of new regimes. It had been super- 
charged by the First World War, but fascism was both product and cause of 
the volcanic eruption from 1935 to 1945. It is hardly a surprising discovery 
to find that the rise of fascism and the Second World War are inexplicable 
without the experience of the First World War and its violent aftermath; 
in his chapter Alan Kramer goes beyond this generally accepted assump- 
tion to analyse how that experience transformed the culture and practice of 
warfare, pointing to convergent developments in fascism and the doctrine 
of usually sober military professionals. One element of fascist warfare is 
that it responded to specific socio-economic, political, and racial utopias. 
For the fascists, the regenerated nation could only demonstrate its vitality 
through aggression and its readiness for war, the *holy war’ in words of 
fascist Spanish intellectual Ernesto Giménez Caballero.9 

Fascist warfare and its perpetrators did not need the historic precedents 
of the Great War or colonial warfare in order to realize the dystopian vision 
of the mass destruction of the Eurasian continent and the inhuman project 
of ‘racial reordering’ or to carry out their bloody deeds on the ground. The 
human imagination suffices, with its unbounded capacity for hatred and 
the invention of hellish tortures. Nevertheless, ideologies were an essential 
part of the mobilization of hatreds. ‘Mobilization’ in this context there- 
fore means not only the military process but also the social and above all 
the cultural mobilization of nations. Ideologies in fact do need antecedents 
and development through historical experience. The ability of institutions 
(armies, paramilitary groups, and political parties) to organize violence built 
not only on lived experience, but also on cultural memory and ideology. 
It also depended on the potential of modernity to realize these visions. 
Fascism granted both ‘intellectual ammunition" and prominence to the 
extreme utopias of the nation-state.” 

Yet fascist warfare did not automatically correlate with ‘modernity’ 
in every respect. The most modern military technology—tanks, machine 
guns, aircraft, rockets, would be used, but if it was not available, rifles, 
pistols, bayonets, even swords would be alternatives, not to mention bar- 
baric instruments of torture. In this, fascist warfare was similar to genocide: 
modernity was not a prerequisite, in the sense of weapons technology, as 
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the examples of Ottoman Turkey and Ruanda demonstrated. But modern 
ideologies were a precondition: racism, ethno-nationalism, mobilization 
for political goals, social Darwinism. Moreover, military backwardness did 
not necessarily preclude fascist warfare, as the examples of the Albanian SS 
and the genocidal violence of the ‘wild Ustashe’ in Croatia showed (see 
the chapters by Franziska Zaugg and Lovro Kralj). 

Speed and the cult of velocity were an essential feature of German, Ital- 
ian, and Japanese warfare. This was a feature especially of Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia, the German invasions of Poland and north-western Europe, 
and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. At first, the warfare of the Rebel 
army in the Spanish Civil War was delayed by the strong resistance of the 
Republic’s forces, both regular and volunteers, and then by the inability 
of Franco’s army to fight modern warfare. This has led some historians to 
argue that Franco’s campaign was deliberately slow, but the difference was 
more apparent than real.? 

Fascism’s cult of velocity had fortuitous assistance from what Keegan 
called the ‘offensive revolution’: since 1918 miniaturization had allowed 
radio technology to be installed in tanks, command vehicles, and airplanes, 
allowing ‘real-time’ communication with commanders; improved power 
and reliability of aircraft enabled them to carry greater and more lethal 
payloads. Together with motorization, they ensured that the pace of the 
offensive would not any longer be limited by the daily marching limit of 
men or horses.” When the enemies of fascism caught up with the ‘offen- 
sive revolution’, the temporary advantages of Nazi Blitzkrieg and Japanese 
Dengekisen were reversed, resulting in the opposite of what was intended: 
a long, exhausting war of attrition. 

Despite the limitless nature of the warfare waged by Nazi Germany, 
there were important distinctions within fascist warfare, both within and 
between regimes, from Rome to Tokyo. The differences were contingent 
and depended on context: while the invasion of the Soviet Union, as 
Jeff Rutherford shows, was a radicalized version of the campaigns against 
Poland and north-western Europe, it differed in that it marked the con- 
junction of ‘the regime’s plans for a fascist war and the army’s total war 
approach’ (Rutherford, p. 227). At the same time, this contingency was a 
key factor in the Spanish Civil War, as Miguel Alonso shows in his chapter. 
While Rebels’ violence in the first three to four months followed a clear 
scheme of fascist warfare, the progressive shift towards a probable Rebel 
victory modified the levels in which violence was applied, since the goals 
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of the insurgent coalition changed. Indiscriminate violence was counter- 
productive, dispelling some social sectors from the Rebels’ political project 
and destroying resources and infrastructure which were vital for post-war 
reconstruction. 

Moreover, there were limits to fascist warfare. Several nations collabo- 
rated in the Nazi war effort, but had different, sometimes contradictory, 
war aims. Italy hoped to realize its colonial ambitions in the Mediterranean 
and Africa by associating itself with Nazi Germany’s expected victory over 
France and Britain. Finland welcomed German help in regaining the ter- 
ritory conquered by the Soviets in 1939-1940. Romania had an interest 
in regaining Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, and Hungary wanted the 
return of Transylvania.!" 

Yet not even with Germany’s natural ally, Italy, was there any effective 
military coordination. While the British, the Americans, and the Soviets 
waged coalition warfare, Germany and its allies fought ‘parallel’ wars. An 
early attempt in 1933-1934 to standardize military equipment between 
Germany and Italy foundered, and when Italy went to war in 1940, practi- 
cally nothing was interchangeable. The same applied to Germany’s smaller 
allies. Germany failed to coordinate aircraft production with its allies, 
instead selling them obsolete airplanes at inflated prices. Above all, it ‘never 
developed a clear strategy to fight a coalition war’, and never formed a com- 
bined staff with its allies (a lesson that the British and Americans had learned 
from the First World War). Germany always treated its allies at best as junior 
partners, and the German military never overcame their distrust of their 
Italian counterparts.!! Germany did not involve its allies in planning the 
campaign against the Soviet Union, but expected—and obtained—their 
material support. Mussolini repaid Hitler for several ‘faits accomplis? by 
attacking Greece without any notice.!* Germany also failed to incorporate 
fascist Spain into its war effort, managing only to obtain Spanish commit- 
ment to send a voluntary corps, the Blue Division.!? 

It is also impossible to speak of coordinated warfare between Germany 
and Japan. Although their global aims were compatible, there was no coop- 
eration over strategy, and no policy for mutual supply of armaments and 
other goods. In fact, Japan even refused to supply Germany with rubber and 
other essential materials from conquered south-east Asia, and allowed the 
Americans in 1942 to continue sending massive supplies to the Soviets via 
Vladivostok. Japan did not join in the attack on the USSR, nor did it notify 
Germany of its impending attack on the US at Pearl Harbor on 7 Decem- 
ber 1941.14 The lack of Axis coordination of strategy, logistics, supply, and 
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even war aims, was one great deficiency in fascist warfare, and it reflects the 
inherent difficulty of fascist internationalism. That is not to say there was no 
fascist knowledge transfer, as will be seen in the chapters by Javier Rodrigo, 
Sven Reichardt, Daniel Hedinger, and Lovro Kralj. These transnational 
transfers involved direct knowledge exported from one conflict to another, 
as Daniel Hedinger shows in his chapter about the appropriation of the 
Blitzkrieg concept in Japan. It was part of the decision-making process in 
Japan, whose military experts had closely observed German warfare. 

As Lovro Kralj suggests, the expertise provided by the SS to the 
Ustasha security apparatus regarding the organization of concentration 
camps enabled Croatia to establish “larger and more complex sites of mur- 
der’ (Kralj, p. 259). There were also transfers by observing or taking part 
in other conflicts. Rodrigo explains how the Spanish Civil War provided 
the laboratory to test bombing tactics by the Italian Aviazione Legionaria 
and for the German Legion Condor.!? Reichardt suggests that Nazi direct 
participation in or observation of the war in Abyssinia, Spain, and China 
provided hitherto underestimated lessons for the development of German 
warfare during the Second World War. 

Another limit was imposed by the nature of the fascist soldiers. Franziska 
Zaugg shows how Italian and German occupiers explicitly tried to create 
an Albanian fascist military force, but the attempt failed and in the end was 
counter-productive. Fascism, and thus fascist warfare, depends on some 
degree of modernity: experience in modern military institutions, modern 
society and economy, and literacy. 


‘FASCISM’ AND ‘FASCIST WARFARE’ IN SCHOLARLY USAGE 


There is great resistance to the idea of fascist warfare in Germany—hardly 
any German historians or historians of Germany use it. Nazism is seen 
as sui generis, as something unique because of its policies of genocide. 
The authors of the volume War of Extermination reveal in great detail 
the involvement of the German army in the war of annihilation in eastern 
Europe, but avoid any comparative theorization of Nazi warfare, and do 
not use the term ‘fascist warfare’. The term ‘fascism’ itself turns up very 
seldom, mainly when referring to Soviet documentation.!° 

Although he used the term ‘fascism’ extensively, the German-American 
émigré historian Walter Laqueur deemed it problematic, because it eroded 
the distinction between National Socialism and Italian Fascism.! It is also 
because of the ritual misuse ofthe concept after 1945 by communist writers 
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in the Soviet Union and the former East German state, who applied ‘fascist’ 
not only to the Nazi regime, using the same parlance as the Comintern 
in the 1930s, but also to almost any right-wing phenomenon that they 
opposed, including not only South American dictatorships, but also the 
West German state, ‘Zionism’, and Israel. 

Yet during the heyday of fascism, many contemporaries had no qualms 
about using the term collectively, such as the author George Orwell and 
the Hungarian-American economic sociologist Karl Polanyi.!? Walter Ben- 
jamin included in his influential essay of 1935 The Work of Art in the Age 
of Mechanical Reproduction the prophetic remark on fascism as the ‘in- 
troduction of aesthetics into political life” which would ‘culminate in ... 
war". 1? 

For a long time, historian Wolfgang Wippermann and political scien- 
tist Reinhard Kühnl on the left and the historian-philosopher Ernst Nolte 
on the right were practically the only West German scholars to apply the 
concept of fascism to the Nazi dictatorship, and found little support from 
the historical profession.” None of them treated warfare as a subject wor- 
thy of examination. Although Kühnl devoted a section of his documentary 
collection on German fascism to warfare, he did not engage with it on 
a theoretical level, nor did he attempt to compare it with the warfare of 
other states.”! Their critics mostly focused on the ‘singularity’ of Nazism, 
with a reference to the Holocaust that generally sufficed to warn young 
researchers away from the mined territory of generic fascism. And even 
Wippermann has been inconsistent: a book he co-authored with Michael 
Burleigh on Nazi Germany as a ‘racial state’ maintains ‘the specific and sin- 
gular character of the Third Reich.... Its objects were novel and suti generis’. 
‘|G ]lobal theories of Fascism’, they argue, are ‘poor heuristic devices for 

. understanding ... a singular regime without precedent or parallel’.77 
Nazi racial policies, from ethnic engineering to genocide, were certainly 
‘singular’, but the notion that they are without precedent is mistaken; the 
victims of Ustasha genocidal warfare in Croatia, the Rebel army’s system- 
atic mass murder in Spain, or Italian warfare in Libya and Ethiopia were 
the witnesses of parallel phenomena. The differences are quantitative, not 
essential. 

By contrast, the Berlin-born American historian George Mosse, famous 
among other things for his work on the intellectual origins of the Third 
Reich, throughout his career consistently used the term ‘fascism’ to encom- 
pass various movements and regimes, explicitly including the Italian and 
German variants.?? 
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In an article on the ‘uniqueness of nazism’ Ian Kershaw stated that he 
saw ‘no problem in seeing nazism as a form of each of them'—1.e. totali- 
tarianism and fascism, although he finds that in the case of totalitarianism 
the similarities are ‘superficial’ and are ‘less than satisfying’ in explaining 
the essence of Nazism.”* In practice, notably in his magisterial biography 
of Hitler, he seldom used the term ‘fascism’.?° In his acclaimed history of 
Europe, Kershaw writes variously of ‘fascist movements’ that came to power 
in Italy and Germany, and of ‘Italian Fascism and German National Social- 
ism’ as regimes that had strong affinities, not least in being militarist and 
‘quintessentially imperialist’. Yet the two regimes were ‘inherently more 
distinctive than similar’: Nazi Germany was ‘more radical, more dynamic, 
more aggressive, more ideologically driven’. This was visible in the Führer 
cult, which was more deep-rooted and more powerful than leadership cults 
in Italy or elsewhere. Hitler’s vision of national salvation through war and 
the ideological drive to a war of racial cleansing were ‘not remotely matched 
in Mussolini's Italy and | were | completely different in essence from what 
underpinned the manic upheavals in the Soviet Union’.”° This pragmatic 
approach serves to show both the similarities (common roots, common 
ideologies, superficial parallels in style, etc.) and the distinctions (in rule 
and the political system). However, the implication is not only that Italian 
fascist warfare was less violent, less destructive, less racist, which it was by 
comparison with Nazi warfare, but also that it was of a quite different cat- 
egory; and that the ‘national “redemptive” element’ in Franco’s Spain ‘if 
important, was nonetheless far weaker than that in Germany, amounting 
to little more than the quest for the “true Spain”’.?7 

Even Geoff Eley, the long-standing critic of the historiographical tra- 
dition that explains the rise of the Third Reich as ‘peculiarity of German 
character’ or as Germany’s ‘special path to modernity’, has remarkably little 
to say on either the First or the Second World War in his book Nazism as 
Fascism.^? Although Eley rightly places the ideology and practice of imperi- 
alist expansion at the centre of fascism, there is nothing on the relationship 
of warfare to fascism. Nazi or fascist warfare is simply taken for granted. 
The same applies to Aristotle Kallis’s study of fascist expansionism, since he 
addresses several dimensions associated with the topic but does not devote 
a single chapter to explain the nature of fascist warfare.?? 

The only respected historian in Germany who has consistently argued for 
the treatment of the German and Italian movements and regimes as ‘fascist’ 
is Wolfgang Schieder, with many research-driven studies on Italian Fascism 
and German-Italian comparisons, but very few of his compatriots, possibly 
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owing to their lack of languages, have followed his path. His emphasis 
has been on the fascist learning process and the role of the Italian model 
for Hitler and Nazism; warfare as such features only in the context of the 
embitterment in German-Italian relations during the Second World War.?9 


CHALLENGING THE CONSENSUS OF GERMAN 
EXCEPTIONALISM: TOWARDS A IRANSNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING OF FASCIST WARFARE 


In recent times, historians of Germany have become more willing to chal- 
lenge the assumption of German exceptionalism: not so much the sin- 
gularity of Nazi genocide, but rather the implication that comparison with 
other regimes was unnecessary or even morally illegitimate. Roger Griffin’s 
insistence on the viability of the concept of ‘generic fascism’ has gradually 
gained a hearing among historians of Germany, but he does not use the 
term fascist warfare. There is in our opinion nevertheless heuristic value 
in the term, because there was something inherently different about the 
nature and aims of warfare conducted by democracies, Soviet Russia, and 
fascist dictatorships. The chapters in the book suggest that it is no longer 
sufficient to establish that Nazi warfare was singular: the world has known 
this at least since the Nuremberg war crimes tribunal. 

By starting at the beginning, historians such as Sven Reichardt have 
begun to make incursions into the fortress of German singularity. His book 
on the German Nazi and Italian Fascist paramilitaries, employing a ‘prax- 
eological concept of fascism', treats the squadristi and the Sturmabteilung 
as variants of generic fascism, and he has developed further thoughts on 
the global history of fascism and on fascist states as “participatory dictator- 
ships’.°! His chapter in this book investigates how the wars waged by Italy 
in Abyssinia and Spain, and by Japan in China, influenced the way in which 
Germany designed its warfare during the Second World War, especially 
with regard to motorized and aerial warfare. Reichardt therefore suggests 
that the German approach to war should be considered in the light of the 
transnational experience of previous wars, and not only as a product of 
German singularity. 

There is no longer consensus about the supposedly more moderate Ital- 
ian fascist warfare. In 1992, Mark Mazower could claim: *Neitherin Greece, 
nor in the Italian zone in Yugoslavia, did Italian forces react to the guerrillas 
in the same way [as the Germans |. Their military response was much softer, 
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and local Italian commanders were more inclined to make quiet accommo- 
dations with potential resistance leaders?.?? It is true that the Italian military 
did not automatically choose the most violent, the most ruthless option in 
anti-guerrilla warfare, while the Nazi forces almost invariably did so. How- 
ever, Patrick Bernhard has pointed out that over one million people died 
as a result of Italy's Fascist warfare and its racist vision of the new world, 
mainly in Africa, but also in the Balkans.?? In Libya, above all Ethiopia, 
and later in Yugoslavia, Greece, and Russia, the Italian Royal Army proved 
itself to be increasingly fascist, often racist, and brutally ruthless to the 
point of mass killing of civilians in concentration camps and with poison 
gas. This approach to war, as Nicolas Virtue suggests in his chapter, showed 
the combination of military mentalities driven by technocratic ideas with 
the frames of references provided by Fascist ideology. This legitimated the 
use of unrestricted violence in the colonial context, and also in European 
theatres. 

Indeed, as Bernhard writes, *Nazi eugenics in its Eastern European set- 
tlement project were visibly influenced by Fascist Italy's African colonies’. 
In this sense, Italian, but also Japanese, ‘imperial regimes’ were key ref- 
erences for Nazi Germany, since “British and French visions of empire 
were seen as not racist enongh’.°* General Roatta's systematic terror in the 
counter-insurgency campaign in Yugoslavia, which included the massacre 
of all males over the age of sixteen caught in round-ups and the establish- 
ment of concentration camps, illustrates, as Amedeo Osti Guerrazzi shows 
in his chapter, the extension of *colonial methods’ to European warfare 
which deliberately flouted international law and the customs of war. Osti 
Guerrazzi distinguishes non-fascist from fascist counter-insurgency with a 
very useful formula: “an ideologically framed war of counter-insurgency 
conducted by colonial methods'. The fact that the Italian army did not 
wage outright genocidal warfare distinguishes it from the Nazi variety of 
fascism, but that does not disqualify it from the category of fascist warfare. 

As Jeff Rutherford's chapter demonstrates, fascist warfare was not con- 
fined to combat. In the Italian case, this was about the creation of ‘lo spazio 
vitale’ or ‘Lebensraum’ for Italian settlers on the fertile land. Although 
there was no Italian policy of genocide, its social engineering, the extreme 
brutality of its counter-insurgency, and its punitive concentration camps, 
constitute elements of Fascist warfare. The introduction of racism into the 
concept of total war provides the linkage to fascist warfare.?? 

We therefore cannot accept the idea of Aristotle Kallis that the Italian 
Fascist regime was ‘primarily committed to its specific historic irredentist 
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agenda’, that its ‘crusading spirit was more traditionalist in its rationale’, 
that its ‘genocidal campaigns in Libya ... and the establishment of a quasi- 
apartheid regime in Ethiopia after 1936 reflected a fairly conventional prej- 
udice against “alien races”’.*° 

For Mussolini, Italy’s intervention in the Second World War was vital 
for Fascism. It certainly was la guerra fascista, although it alienated a large 
section of nationalist society. It was to be a war of internal as well as for- 
eign conquest, for the revolutionary transformation of Italy, to destroy the 
old elites. In that sense of revolutionizing state and society, fascist war- 
fare showed structural similarities between Italy, Spain, and Germany.” 
As Miguel Alonso shows in his chapter, the dimension of social cleansing 
implemented by the Rebels in Spain allowed the creation of a purer version 
of the national community, in comparison with how other fascisms came 
to power. In this process, the enabling frame provided by war was crucial. 
Indeed, Croatia offers a similar picture according to the chapter by Lovro 
Kralj. The violence displayed by the ‘wild Ustashe’ enabled the purifica- 
tion of the Croatian national community, both from alien enemies but also 
from internal ones. In other words, fascist warfare was also about internal 
transformation. 

There has been a long-lasting debate on the nature of Franco’s regime 
in Spain. Many historians and contemporaries argued that while it was 
authoritarian, nationalist, and repressive, it was not fascist. In his compara- 
tive survey of fascism Walter Laqueur argued that Spain under Franco was 
not a fascist country; correspondingly, it contains virtually nothing on the 
Civil War.?? By contrast, Spanish historiography has delved into the fascist 
nature of the Francoist regime. Ismael Saz has suggested that Francoism 
should be understood as a ‘fascistized dictatorship’, which also possessed 
the ability to evolve into an authoritarian regime.?? Ferran Gallego by con- 
trast has pointed out ‘the process of integration into a single political culture 
of the various ingredients of an increasingly radicalizing right’, which led 
to the convergence of all the movements, parties and organization that 
supported the rebellion into a single political project, that of the Francoist 
regime.*? 

Preston argues that by the 1940s Franco’s regime ‘had the full trappings 
of fascism’.*! In fact, Preston goes further: it is ‘not simply a question of 
the ritual trappings associated with fascism’ or the ‘liturgical paraphernalia’, 
but the ‘similarities based on political, social and economic realities’. Above 
all, he referred to the mass killing during the Civil War, the concentration 
camps, and the forced labour.** 
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But the central similarity with other fascist states is to be found in fascist 
warfare, in the instrumental, ideological infliction of mass violence. The 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War generated the ideal frame for the com- 
bination of total war and fascist ideology. During the first four months of 
the war alone (July-November 1936), Rebel forces killed 52,800 people 
(mainly non-combatants) in the areas where the coup succeeded, out of 
the total of approximately 66,000 people killed by the Rebel side in those 
areas in the period 1936-1948. In other words, the initial fascist violence 
was a massive surge. The total figure in all of Spain of the victims of fas- 
cist violence reached 100,000-130,000 deaths by 1948.*° Therefore, the 
precise form of the state, the nature of the political movements backing 
Franco, and Spain’s historical development after 1945 are all serious issues, 
but not relevant to the question under discussion in this book. Violence 
and warfare are the crucial links connecting Spain with other fascisms at 
war. 

In order to compare German warfare with other fascist warfare, a brief 
analysis of the development and nature of Nazi military doctrine is war- 
ranted. The early nineteenth-century military theorist Carl von Clause- 
witz distinguished between “absolute war’, an abstraction or a theoretical 
extreme which would seldom or never be achieved in practice, and the 
“real war’. Ludendorff, Germany’s de facto military commander in the First 
World War, knew that Clausewitz ‘thinks only of annihilating the enemy 
through battles and engagements’, but distilled from his book On War 
the doctrine of the annihilation of the enemy, reducing all his multidi- 
mensional complexity to brutal platitudes, eliding the simplified notion of 
the battle of annihilation into the war of annihilation, turning war from 
the ‘continuation of politics by other means’ into the highest aim of poli- 
tics.** No longer was the destruction ofthe enemy’s armed force the aim of 
war, as with Clausewitz, but the enemy’s society and culture. War became 
total, since it was ideological war between fully mobilized industrial nations 
against each other, a war for national, even racial survival or domination. 
At the end of the First World War, as the German high command adroitly 
shifted blame for defeat on to workers, the left, and democrats, a glimpse of 
the apocalyptic vision became visible, anticipating the programme of fascist 
warfare that materialized in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Since the world war was a transnational experience, it is hardly surprising 
that fascist warfare was not the monopoly of one nation or regime, although 
Nazi Germany travelled furthest along the path of destruction and self- 
destruction. Fascist warfare radicalized ‘total’ warfare, by creating at its 
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extreme the aim of racial destruction. ‘Annihilation’ became an ideological 
Obsession, a self-indulgent romantic fantasy. Hitler collapsed Clausewitz's 
dictum, crudely obliterating the distinction between war and politics.*° 

German fascist warfare was thus a radicalization even of Ludendorff's 
ideas on total war in four major ways. To start with, Hitler removed the 
limitations of time and declared war to be permanent: the lost war was 
merely the first act; it was necessary to prepare the new war, but in a fun- 
damentally different manner. War was 'the highest expression of life? of 
a people, derived from the natural law of the right of the strongest. Sec- 
ondly, the enemy was no longer defined by front lines or borders, but by 
the antagonism between ideologies: the ‘cancerous ulcer’ of history were 
the Jews, their most extreme manifestation Bolshevism. Thirdly, Hitler's 
fascism therefore went beyond establishing hegemony at home—it had 
expansionist aims that were not restricted to certain territorial gains, but 
were unlimited. Conquering Lebensraum in the east and the attainment 
of continental hegemony would not suffice, for it aimed to eliminate the 
Jews, the *corrupters of the world’, and this clearly implied a global per- 
spective.*° As Hitler told supreme commanders on 23 November 1939, 
*A racial war has started about who will rule over Europe and thus over 
the world’.*’ Finally, all international law or morality was non-existent and 
hence invalid: the struggle against the racial enemy had to be conducted 
mercilessly.*° 

The result was the Nazi ‘war of annihilation’, according to the editors of 
the aforementioned collection of essays accompanying the exhibition doc- 
umenting the Wehrmacht’s war crimes that provoked much controversy 
in Germany in the mid-1990s. Yet that concept covers only one aspect of 
Germany's war, 1939-1945, although admittedly a major part. Fascist war- 
fare means also exploitative neo-colonial occupation, social engineering, 
and racial reordering. Several aspects of German warfare, such as militarist 
mobilization of society, ‘total’ propaganda, doctrines of hygiene and purity, 
and palingenesis (the notion of rebirth through death) were common to 
the regimes in Spain and Italy, while others were exclusive or more pro- 
nounced. Moreover, wars of annihilation and lethal racist doctrines were 
not absent in the Spanish, Italian, and Japanese cases. Other aspects of 
German warfare were conventional and even conformed to international 
law. 

As several chapters show, one of the characteristic elements of fascist 
warfare was anti-partisan ‘warfare’. This synthesized several key elements: a 
‘memory’, often distorted but sometimes real, of the experience of the First 
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World War; the lack of causal connection between real partisan resistance 
and massive counter-insurgency campaigns, notwithstanding some excep- 
tions; the assumed link between ‘Jews’ and ‘partisans’ and hence the merg- 
ing of counter-insurgency with genocidal warfare; the interaction between 
top-down counter-insurgency and bottom-up fascist violence from below 
as the chapter by Lovro Kralj shows in the case of the ‘wild Ustashe’ in 
Croatia; the lack of specific training of combatants involved in this kind of 
operations; or how a siege mentality influenced the way the territory and its 
inhabitants were perceived. The revolutionary relationship between peo- 
ple and state institutions recalls Michael Wildt’s argument in the context 
of the antisemitic violence in November 1938 about the people’s commu- 
nity ( Volksgemeinschaft) as self-empowerment, transforming the relation- 
ship between people and the traditional institutions of the state. Kralj’s 
work confirms that annihilatory violence was not the Clausewitzian notion 
of subjecting the enemy to one’s will, but eradicating him totally. 

From the first day ofthe German invasion of Poland, troops were warned 
to expect resistance by civilians and irregular volunteers. As Alan Kramer 
shows, army orders and military culture built explicitly on the memory 
of the myth of Belgian and French “francs-tireurs’ of 1914. Counter- 
insurgency was accompanied, however, with the immediate destruction 
of the state, the elimination of the Polish elite and intelligentsia, the estab- 
lishment of the most exploitative form of colonial rule, and population 
displacement. 

In the invasion of Serbia that began in April 1941, the German armed 
forces made a rapid transition within a few months from a policy of terror to 
‘systematic annihilation’ to combat resistance, with Hitler issuing instruc- 
tions to restore order “with the most severe measures’. These included 
disproportionate reprisals, ‘punitive expeditions’, and the mass internment 
of civilians in concentration camps.*? 

As in Serbia, from the start of the invasion of the Soviet Union in June 
1941, Waffen-SS units destroyed entire villages and murdered the civil- 
ian population, usually without even coming under fire from partisans. 
This policy was combined with the mass shootings of Jews. Although the 
Wehrmacht at this stage was not directly implicated in the emerging geno- 
cide, army commanders ‘welcomed the deployment of Waffen-SS units 
to pacify the rear area’, and the army was integrated with the SS in joint 
anti-partisan training. The merging of anti-partisan operations with the 
antisemitic obsession of the regime was best expressed in the pithy state- 
ment of Arthur Nebe, commander of Einsatzgruppe B, head of the Reich 
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Criminal Police, and mass murderer, in one such joint training programme 
with army commanders in September 1941: ‘Wherever the partisan is, is 
the Jew, and wherever the Jew is, is the partisan?.9° 

It was only logical that Wehrmacht officers and men freely adopted the 
pre-war vocabulary of deviance to describe their enemies— partisans were 
*delinquents', ‘criminals’, ‘gangsters’, who would often be ‘shot attempt- 
ing to escape’ (a favourite euphemism to justify murder in the pre-war 
concentration camps). The army's treatment of Soviet prisoners of war was 
a policy of deliberate harshness that caused millions of men to starve or be 
worked to death. Accordingly, in total the army was responsible for more 
than half of the civilian and military deaths in Belarus, “the most devastated 
territory in the world’, with the SS and police responsible for some 4596.5! 
Indeed, according to German plans drafted by Herbert Backe, state secre- 
tary in the Agriculture Ministry, and others, the mass starvation of 30 to 
40 million east European and Soviet citizens was an openly expected con- 
sequence of the particular way in which German warfare aimed to exploit 
eastern Europe.?? 

The fact that several of the men involved in the murderous anti-partisan 
warfare in Belarus, including Nebe, were involved in the military conspir- 
acy against Hitler in 1944, indicates how the brutality of fascist warfare 
was not considered objectionable. Even Colonel Henning von Tresckow, 
one of the decisive figures of the military opposition, who had expressed 
reservations about killing Jews, is not known to have objected to the order 
to kill captured Soviet commissars, nor is there any record of refusal by 
Army Group Centre to carry it out.?? In the high-risk invasion of Russia in 
summer 1941 the priority of the commanding officers was to achieve swift 
victory, crushing all sources of resistance behind the lines; moral scruples 
were ignored, at least for the time being. The Rebel columns faced a similar 
situation in the first weeks of the Spanish Civil War, when they aimed to 
reach Madrid at any cost. Tresckow, while not directly in command of anti- 
partisan operations, was kept fully informed and did nothing to prevent the 
implementation of orders that led to ‘100,000 bandits’ being disposed of 
in the area of Army Group Centre by 6 February 1943.°4 

Although the dating of the Nazi regime's turn from sporadic antisemitic 
violence to wholescale genocide need not be discussed here, it 1s clear that 
the Wehrmacht made the transition in September-October 1941, with 
the systematic killing of women and children as well as male Jews.?? The 
Wehrmacht leadership was motivated by a firm belief that the Jewish pop- 
ulation was the backbone of partisan resistance. Yet even before that fateful 
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turn, anti-partisan warfare had been transformed into a war of annihilation 
against the civilian population that bore no relationship to any real secu- 
rity threat.?? Notwithstanding Stalin's radio appeal to his people to rise up 
against the invader behind German lines, 3 July 1941, the almost negligi- 
ble extent of real resistance in the first six months of Barbarossa contrasted 
markedly with the exorbitant violence of collective executions of hundreds 
of thousands. 

An older generation of German historians used to relativize the bru- 
tality and the ideological drive of Nazi warfare. Hermann Graml claimed 
that ‘in all armies of the world many of their members tend to react with 
the most extreme ruthlessness when confronted by real or imagined parti- 
sans’.°’ Mark Mazower’s work on Greece underlines how inadequate the 
claim is that opting for maximum violence was a ‘normal’ military response. 
German anti-partisan warfare was generally premeditated, not reactive or 
spontaneous, as the massacre at Komeno in August 1943 showed. Neither 
in Greece nor in Yugoslavia did the Italian army react in the same way. 
It was more restrained, and its commanders tended more often to reach 
informal agreements with local resistance leaders.?? But recent research 
has modified the picture: Nicholas Virtue shows in his chapter how the 
‘Italian artillery targeted villages considered to be ... “favourable” to the 
insurgents’ in Slovenia and Croatia, killing women and children (Virtue 
p. 157). Mussolini’s efforts to ‘cleanse’ the Jews from Dalmatia in 1942, 
the mass internment of the Jews of Croatia even before Berlin demanded 
such measures, and Italian anti-partisan warfare, all suggest that the same 
potential was present in Italian warfare, and was realized in the last three 
years of the war.?? While in no way minimizing the monstrousness of the 
crimes of Nazi Germany, this compels us to see genocide, implemented 
in varying degrees and with varying motivations, as a common feature of 
fascist warfare. 

Fascism in Italy reached its own murderous potential in the civil war, 
1943-1945, as Javier Rodrigo shows here. It suffices here to point to sev- 
eral structural similarities with Nazi warfare. Claudio Pavone has written of 
the Saló Fascists’ *paroxysmal fear of not being taken seriously, and this fear 
drove them to imitate and outdo the Germans in the practice of reprisals’. 
Public executions, the display of corpses, killing partisans who surrendered, 
erasing the distinction between combatants and civilians, and the torture 
of captives, all became a routine part of their war. Their aim was the anni- 
hilation of the ‘absolute enemy’. The brutal and indiscriminate nature of 
killing of civilians by the Saló Fascists indicates that fascist warfare was the 
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extension of performative violence with the entire population as potential 
victims. The Salò Fascist cult of death was an erotic obsession, common to 
the global community of fascism, expressed in the song: 


A noi la morte non ci fa paura 
ci si fidanza e si fa l’amor. 


[We do not fear death 


We embrace it and make love to it.] 99 


Rodrigo's examination of Italian intervention in the Spanish Civil War 
and of the war of the Saló Fascists in northern Italy illuminates how fas- 
cism developed ‘explicitly ideological and total warfare’. He explores how 
*civil war might be the ideal context for waging a war of occupation, ethnic 
cleansing, and fascistization’. Fascism, which can be considered as a state 
of “permanent civil war’, thus creates “the confrontative space between 
“two types of civilization and conceptions of the world”’, as Mussolini 
described it. 


THE LEGACY 


Fascist warfare lies in the past. One might be tempted to see certain ele- 
ments of warfare since 1945 in the light of fascist warfare, in that transfers 
could be identified that were similar to those examined in this volume 
with regard to war cultures and experiences between fascist warfare and 
post-1945 conflicts, mainly through the trajectories of fascist and military 
personnel who fled into exile and served dictatorships as advisors. Never- 
theless, it would be hard to argue that anti-colonial counter-insurgency or 
internal civil warfare since then consciously emulated fascist warfare. 

The political order of the post-war world was constructed on an anti- 
fascist consensus: the United Nations Genocide Convention (1948) cod- 
ified the crime of genocide in direct response to the atrocities commit- 
ted during the Second World War. The vast majority of countries of the 
world have ratified it, committing themselves to prevent genocide and to 
prosecute perpetrators. The UN Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted also in December 1948, begins with the words: ‘disregard and 
contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have out- 
raged the conscience of mankind’. Its articles are a fundamental rejection 
of everything that fascism stood for. The Nuremberg (and to a lesser extent 
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the Tokyo) War Crimes Tribunals, 1945-1948, tried individual perpetra- 
tors for ‘Crimes Against Peace, War Crimes, and Crimes Against Human- 
ity’. Not only did the trials generate a wealth of documents that testify to 
fascist warfare and subsequently became available for scholarship, but they 
also made legal history, placing international law on a new basis. 

However, this should not lead us to believe that this new consensus 
could prevent the emergence of warfare bearing several salient features of 
fascism. The genocidal killing of almost one million Tutsi in Ruanda in 
just three months in full view of the world and the brutal civil wars that 
have erupted all over the planet since 1945, some of them especially long- 
lasting like those in Congo or Syria, are testimony to the fact that violence, 
genocide, and total war remain very present for many people all around 
the world. 
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From Great War to Fascist Warfare 


Alan Kramer 


“The great battle of France is over’, wrote a young German officer in June 
1940. ‘It lasted twenty-six years’.! This chapter examines the development 
of fascist warfare between the First and Second World War. The period 
1914-1921 was transformative for states, even for those that did not par- 
ticipate in the world war, for their societies and culture. During this great 
transformation, some of the elements of fascist warfare were gradually dis- 
tilled: the embracing of mass death and destruction, merciless exploitation, 
absolute priority for the military, mass population displacements, and even 
genocide. Post-war political violence and paramilitary activity throughout 
central and eastern Europe implanted the virus of ethno-nationalist mass 
killing and proto-fascist popular mobilization.^ All the later belligerent 
states in the Second World War were aware of the emerging trend towards 
total war, one ‘waged to the limits of society’s capabilities’.” Yet in mili- 
tary terms, most states, even fascist states, while preparing for total war, 
sought ways to avoid it. Nazi Germany’s campaigns of 1939 and 1940 
succeeded in that goal. However, fascist warfare was never restricted to 
military campaigns: the enemies were no longer merely foreign nations, 
but entire social, political, and ethnic collectives, even ideologies: ‘Social- 
ists, Bolsheviks, Jews, Slavs, Freischärler [civilian irregulars]’.* That made 
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fascist warfare potentially limitless. It was thus also not just external war: 
from the very start of Italian Fascism in 1919, war and civil war made ‘an 
indissoluble pact.” Moreover, the First World War was not the only for- 
mative influence on fascist military doctrine: long-term traditions and the 
cultural memory of colonial warfare, as well as the intersection between 
modern ideologies with technological innovations were equally important. 
The product was what may be called a fascist war culture. 


‘LESSONS’ OF THE GREAT WAR? 


The ‘lessons’ of the Great War were the subject of lively, surprisingly 
transnational, discussion in military circles. Contributions to the Italian 
Rivista di Fanteria (Infantry Review) were widely noted in the military 
journals in France, Germany, and Spain. German military journals fre- 
quently reviewed and summarized foreign works and published articles 
by international authors; they paid particular attention to the publications 
of the British tank and air war advocates B. H. Liddell Hart and J. F. 
C. Fuller (a fascist sympathizer who espoused ‘totalitarian war’). Almost 
everywhere, the military sought a way to avoid a repetition of the static 
trench warfare of 1914-1918. While the lesson for the French military was 
to construct a long fortified line of defence, for Germany and Italy it was 
to regain mobility through new tactics, strategy, weapons technology, and 
motorization. It involved also a cultural shift. Even within the conservative 
Italian military, together with the gradual adoption of fascist ideology came 
a change in language in military journals, with the use of expressions such 
as ‘virile’ and ‘dynamic’, characteristic of Futurist writing such as by Filippo 
Tommaso Marinetti. Despite the long-standing ban on politicial activity, 
many officers openly supported Fascism, and by 1933 senior officers were 
advised to join the party.” 

The assumption was that the next war would be ‘total’, in a way that was 
already becoming visible in 1914-1918. French Prime Minister Georges 
Clemenceau spoke in 1917 of ‘la guerre totale’, which meant mobilizing 
all the resources of society to cast out the German invader. In the 1920s 
Italian military authors wrote of ‘guerra totale’, and after 1930 increasingly 
used the Fascist term ‘guerra totalitaria’. Although they did not develop 
a unified doctrine, they agreed on the need for the militarization and the 
mobilization of the entire nation. This could only mean that the civilian 
population of the enemy would be a legitimate target along with the enemy 
combatant forces.? Ludendorff’s book on ‘total war’, published in 1935, 
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popularized the concept in Germany, but had little influence on the devel- 
opment of thinking in military circles, which had already begun to move 
beyond the Great War parameters that characterized Ludendorff’s ideas. 
The discourse in military journals focused on ‘total’ mobilization of society 
and economy, stressed the entire Volk rather than the army as the agent of 
organized violence, and replaced the ‘front’ with ‘space’.” 

Aerial warfare advocates Giulio Douhet in Italy or Hugh Trenchard in 
Britain indulged in extravagant fantasies, convinced that strategic bomb- 
ing of civilians would win the war of the future, but the idea was not 
accepted in most military circles. Italy, in any case, never had the resources 
for Douhetism. After his death in 1930 the doctrine of ‘air dominion’ was 
increasingly questioned, and the Italian air force never enjoyed the priority 
that Douhetism required.!? Flying was ideal for symbolizing ‘aggressive 
masculinity’ and projecting classic fascist values such as ‘will, power, and 
total domination’. Yet the fascist fascination with aviation, with an unbro- 
ken pedigree in Italy from pre-First World War Futurism, via the wartime 
aerial exploits of Gabriele D'Annunzio, but also with the Nazi worship of 
technological modernism and pseudo-Germanic mythology, was expressed 
mainly through culture and propaganda, less in reality.!! In the inter-war 
years, the British government and military establishment rejected the doc- 
trine of ‘unrestricted warfare against the civil population of the enemy’ on 
moral and legal grounds, as well as doubting its effectiveness.!? While in 
Germany strategic bombing never became a priority, even during the war, 
the official handbook on military policy, published in 1936, stated in direct 
contrast that ‘no form of war other than the total people's war is imaginable. 
Its aim is not only |... | the enemy armed forces, but the entire people’. It 
was assumed that ‘total war’ justified almost all means of violence, and 
‘ruthlessness’ became its byword.!? 

Both for Mussolini and for Hitler, fascism was a continuation of their 
war experience. Glorification of the war meant resurrecting the myth of 
‘comradeship’, which could be effectively counterposed to class divisions 
within the nation, to create a harmonious world of order and community. 
In the new world war, the soldiers’ community of violence facilitated not 
only regular combat but also commission of atrocities against civilians. 
Children were mobilized not only through the Hitler Youth but also in 
school, where they were subjected to the romantic propaganda that the 
war was ‘a lovely dream’ and a ‘miracle of achievement’, as a Nazi school- 
book proclaimed.!? The very structure and culture of the fascist parties 
reflected the Great War experience: the Führerprinzip of the Nazi party 
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was derived from German military culture. Mussolini repeatedly declaimed 
to his party, both before and after the march on Rome, “We are an army”. 
Once securely in power, he spoke (e.g. on 23 May 1925) ofthe entire Italian 
people constituting ‘a mobilized army’.!° As in Germany (male) children 
underwent pre-military education, through the Opera Nazionale Balilla 
and the avanguardisti.!” The ‘Fascist Doctrine’ of 1932, which Mussolini 
co-wrote with Giovanni Gentile, proclaimed war the only proper test ofa 
man and of the Fascist state. 

Yet central elements of fascist warfare were not exclusive to the fas- 
cists. The military itself was changing under the impact of the First 
World War. As MacGregor Knox has put it, ‘a new kind of officer — 
the technocratic-fanatical-military Führer — was emerging from the bro- 
ken shell of aristocratic-monarchical Prussia-Germany’.!® In Italy, new 
charismatic figures emerged, such as the ardıti (stormtrooper) lieutenant 
Guiseppe Bottai, soon to become a leading Fascist, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
the flamboyant poet-soldier cum propagandist, and Benito Mussolini him- 
self. The Prussian, and later German, army had always, unlike the Italian, 
encouraged self-reliant leadership ( Auftragstaktik—mission tactics) by its 
combat officers. But after the war, in both countries the largest arena for the 
“military desperadoes’ was outside the army. The inflated value of charis- 
matic leadership was transposed from the military to the political sphere.!? 

The way the war ended was felt to be an unbearable disaster for the 
twenty-five German officers who were later to become the leading com- 
manders in the invasion of the Soviet Union. *Our glorious Reich is no 
more,' Captain Guderian wrote on 14 November 1918. Only internal ene- 
mies and ‘traitors’ in the army could have caused this inexplicable collapse 
of the military and of the empire, they believed. Almost all of them partic- 
ipated in the brutal internal suppression of the political and social protest 
of left-wing workers, in the bitter fighting in the new Baltic states, and in 
the Polish border areas. Their hatred of the new Republic, especially after 
it signed the Treaty of Versailles, was visceral. Guderian looked forward to 
the day when *the dictator with brutal violence" would sweep away *this 
horde of swines? 7? 

Their disdain did not stop them swearing an oath of loyalty and taking 
a salary from the Republic. Only a few sympathized with the Nazi party, 
like Eduard Dietl, who trained the SA (Sturmabteilung — stormtroopers) 
in Munich and refused orders to crush the Hitler putsch in 1923. By 1933 
most had been promoted to senior ranks, having served some time in the 
Reichswehr Ministry, free to give thought to planning the future war.?! 
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In the camouflaged general staff officers reflected on the lessons of the 
Great War. The next war, Lieutenant-Colonel Joachim von Stülpnagel 
stated in a lecture in 1924, would be a true ‘people’s war’ of ‘national 
hatred raised to the furthest extreme’. To prepare it a ‘strong central Reich 
authority’ and the ‘national and military indoctrination of our youth’ were 
necessary. In the long run it would be a ‘struggle for the annihilation of 
the enemy’. Long before the Nazis became a significant national force, 
Stülpnagel voiced the opinion of many officers in wishing for rule by a 
‘dictator’. Even General Groener, sometimes held to be a moderate Repub- 
lican, never renounced his assumption of May 1919 that it was the task of 
the Reichswehr to prepare ‘to fight for world mastery?.?? Beyond the stan- 
dard demand for rearmament and the reintroduction of conscription, these 
dreams of a Führer state and a war of annihilation show the large area of 
convergence between the Republic’s army and the Nazis. 

This is not to equate the German military with Nazism. The story of 
German military doctrine from 1918 to 1939 is not exclusively the nar- 
rowing of strategic options to converge on a fascist war of annihilation. 
For most of the inter-war period, the German armed forces were inferior 
to those of France or Poland, and its main perspective was thus how to 
wage defensive war.2? That changed after the mid-1930s. 

Given the Wehrmacht’s manichean world view ofenemy stereotypes and 
social-Darwinist assumptions, it is hardly surprising that it soon began to 
assimilate Nazi ideas in its training after 1933, including racial doctrine 
and the negation of most principles of international law.?* Introducing an 
instruction on political education in 1936, armed forces commander-in- 
chief General von Blomberg stated: “The officer corps... can only fulfil its 
task of leadership in the nation and State if it adopts the National Socialist 
ideology??? When Hitler announced to senior commanders on 22 August 
1939 his decision to invade Poland, none raised objections. Hitler’s gen- 
erals shared his apocalyptic dichotomy of ‘the harsh alternatives of striking 
or of certain annihilation sooner or later’ and the vision of Lebensraum. 
Even the few who had previously voiced doubts about Hitler’s foreign 
policy now fell into line, fulfilling their duty to wage what they saw as an 
inevitable war.?° 

By this stage, recruits were being trained not just to be soldiers ‘but also 
to be a full member of the racial community?. Officers learned, and in turn 
indoctrinated their men, about the ‘world conspiracy of the Jews against 
Germany’, the National Socialist ‘spiritual conduct of war’, and that the 
Red Army consisted of ‘subhumans who’ve been whipped into frenzy by the 
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Jews’. As the war progressed from initial swift victories to grinding attrition 
and defeat after defeat, Nazi indoctrination of officers and men intensified, 
and officers’ orders became ever more nazified, hoping to mobilize every 
last ounce of fanatical spirit.”7 

The transformative impact of the First World War was not only a matter 
of grand military theory or weapons technology. It was also a profoundly 
destablizing personal experience. Surviving it meant witnessing the death 
and suffering of comrades and friends. Michael Geyer has argued in relation 
to Germany that it led to a ‘radical devaluation of the individual’.”° But 
this depended on the culture in which men were socialized, for it did not 
happen in all belligerent nations. 

Captain Gotthard Heinrici, in charge of supply for an infantry division 
in occupied Romania, was confronted in February 1917 with a wave of 
people fleeing the combat zone, left without food. He decided to have the 
women and children transported into the hinterland and use the men as 
farm labour. In his diary he justified the measure: 


It means depriving families of their breadwinner, sending them into the 
unknown, and retaining their menfolk. For these people it is very cruel. If it 
were done to our own people we would certainly call it barbarism. But we 
need the labour [...] to till the fields for the benefit of our Heimat. That is 
worth more than if some Romanian women and children perish. 


Seeing on the same day two abandoned wagons with the corpses of women 
and children who had frozen to death, he was reminded of the horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War.” Overcoming his moral compunctions, he adopted 
a cold, inhuman rationality. Heinrici was promoted to general in 1940, and 
commanded the 4th Army Group in 1942. He shared the Nazi conviction 
of the necessity to eradicate the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik’ danger.?? 


COLONIAL WARFARE, ANNIHILATION WARFARE 


The First World War was not the only source of fascist warfare. Colonial 
warfare and the concept of ‘annihilation warfare’ were two others. It was 
not an exclusively fascist goal to ‘annihilate’ the enemy, and is not the 
monopoly of Clausewitz or German military practice. The question, how- 
ever, 1s whether ‘annihilate’ meant the same thing to Clausewitz and to the 
fascist military. Clausewitz used the term over and again, invariably in the 
sense of the overwhelming defeat of the enemy armed forces, which ‘must 
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be put in such a condition that they can no longer carry on the fight’. He 
did not mean the destruction of a people, its means of existence, or its cul- 
ture.?! The shift in meaning came almost a century later, with Ludendorff 
in the First World War. Ludendorff radicalized and reduced Clausewitz to 
the goal of the annihilation of the enemy’s armed forces, occupation of 
its territory, and subjection of its people.?? Yet even Ludendorff did not 
envisage the physical elimination of an entire people. Nevertheless, such 
absolute destruction was now imaginable, both technically and politically. 
Ludendorff’s project to create a tabula rasa in a broad strip of Polish ter- 
ritory emptied of its Slav and Jewish population was at any rate a colonial 
vision, a precursor to fascist visions of violent population transfers.?? 

A colonial vision in Europe? Colonial warfare, based on the assumption 
of the ‘uncivilized’ nature of native peoples, commonly ignored the laws 
of war that applied among civilized nations. German army policy in South- 
West Africa, with its annihilation warfare against the Herero and Nama and 
the establishment of concentration camps, was a project to realize the vision 
of the ‘empty’ land—to reorder the population structure by destroying 
these peoples’ traditional way of life and driving them off their land.?* 
Both this war of annihilation and that waged by Nazi Germany extended 
far beyond the Clausewitzian concept or warfare in the First World War. 

This transformation was not confined to German military culture. 
Spain's war in Morocco, 1921-1927, was a colonial counter-insurgency 
with the methods of modern warfare. The extreme violence against a *bar- 
baric’, un-Christian foe anticipated and prepared the violence of Franco's 
forces a decade later in the Civil War. In revenge for the catastrophic defeat 
at Anual, in the Rif region, in 1921, Spain's dictator General Primo de 
Rivera adopted a new strategy when he came to power in 1923. For the 
Spanish Foreign Legion, founded in 1920, consisting of Spanish volunteers 
plus foreign veterans of the world war, assisted by Moroccan auxiliaries, 
simple brutality—shooting and burning to death civilians in captured vil- 
lages— was not enough. Enemy troops and civilian villages were subjected 
to chemical warfare in a systematic aerial campaign. This went beyond com- 
mon imperial racism, in which the non-combatant populations were seen 
as legitimate targets of violence. As Spanish officers told a French general 
over dinner one night in 1926, “the maximum number [of the *savages" | 
should be destroyed in order the better to terrorize’. Some Spanish intel- 
lectuals proposed the extermination of the Rif population.?? The trope of 
the tabula rasa of colonial imagination was to be attained with the most 
modern technology. 
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The victory was finally achieved in 1927, with French assistance. It was 
to have fatal consequences for Spain. The Spanish Foreign Legion aped 
Italian fascism in outward appearance in uniforms and emblems and in its 
‘cult of violence, redemption, death, and machismo?.?? When the coup 
against the Republic in July 1936 failed everywhere in Spain, it succeeded 
in Morocco, where General Franco, a Foreign Legion commander in the 
Rif War, took over. Since much of the army on the Spanish mainland and 
most of the navy and air force remained loyal to the Republic, without 
the Army of Africa it would have been impossible for the nationalist rebels 
to gain victory in the Civil War. In turn, their deployment depended on 
transport to Spain in the ships and aircraft of fascist Italy and Germany.?7 

Although the Rif War was no ‘fascist’ war, several of the methods used 
to ‘pacify’ the population were applied in the post-colonial reconquista of 
godless Republican Spain, and can be identified as features of fascist warfare. 
Apart from deciding not to use chemical weapons, Franco’s campaign to 
*cleanse Spain' resembled that in Morocco: intelligence-gathering through 
torture, summary executions, forced labour, rape, and the sadistic killing 
of military prisoners.?? 

Mussolini’s aims and rhetoric built on those of radical nationalism: impe- 
rialism was ‘the eternal and immutable law of life’; the Adriatic, even the 
Mediterranean, must become the mare nostrum (an allusion to the Roman 
Empire), and fascism must wage war against the caporettisti who “had 
stabbed the nation in the back’ (a reference to Italy's near-defeat in 1917). 
The Fasci were ‘fanatically devoted to violence in the name of the nation’, 
intent on the “military conquest of Italian society’. Although their thuggery 
often got out of control, with occasional open revolts against the central 
leadership, Mussolini succeeded in taming the fascist squads and transform- 
ing them into a powerful political movement.?? Paramilitary violence, as 
Sven Reichardt has shown, was the essential bridge from political agitation 
to the seizure of power and the unleashing of new wars. Army support was 
essential in Mussolini's violent campaign for power, and General Diaz and 
Admiral Thaon di Revel confirmed the close convergence of the military 
with fascism by joining his cabinet.?? 

The first war in which colonial and fascist warfare were explicitly con- 
nected was the Italian invasion of Abysinnia ( Ethiopia) in 1935-1936. The 
military rejoiced in the victory gained by ‘fascist and imperial Italy under 
the leadership of Benito Mussolini?.*! For the military, it confirmed one 
of the five competing doctrines for the war of the future, ‘guerra di rapido 
corso’, or rapid warfare, which would ensure a short war. Already by 1935 
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the central concept of military doctrine was ‘celerità’ —speed, implying also 
agility and quick reactions.** For German military experts the modernity 
of Italy’s ‘war of annihilation’ was an important experience for the coming 
major war in Europe.*® 

All the elements of modern colonialism, supercharged by ideology and 
the potential of the modern state, coalesced in Nazi warfare: economic 
exploitation, massive counter-insurgency, population expulsions, and slave 
labour, on a vast scale. Hitler often compared the new German empire in 
the East with British India. He repeatedly talked to his entourage about 
his vision of Lebensraum and his plans for the future of eastern Europe as a 
space for German colonial settlement. The fertile lands of the Crimea and 
southern Ukraine would become ‘an exclusively German colony’, and the 
rest of eastern Europe would be ruled just as ‘a handful of Englishmen had 
controlled millions of Indians’. Beyond the colonial settlements would be 
‘another world, in which we mean to let the Russians live as they like. It 
is merely necessary that we should rule them. In the event of a revolution, 


we shall only have to drop a few bombs on their cities, and the affair will 
be liquidated’.** 


POLAND, 1939 


Beyond all debates about the timing and the ‘rationality’ of Hitler’s decision 
to invade Poland, it is clear that it was driven by ideology: the obsessive 
belief, shared by the leading Nazis, in the inevitable race struggle. In view of 
the enemies’ ‘will to annihilation'—a projection of the Nazis’ own aims— 
Germany had to preempt them.*° 

The ‘memory’, or rather ‘false memory’, of 1914 strongly influenced 
German warfare in 1939. This derived from the official German narrative 
that the killing of thousands of Belgian and French civilians was perfectly 
in accordance with international law because it was to suppress an alleged 
franc-tireur uprising. The invasion of Poland was preceded by a crescendo 
of propaganda alleging Polish atrocities against the German minority, and 
employing anti-Slav and antisemitic stereotypes to stoke hatred of the 
future enemy. Army directives warned the troops that the Poles were ‘fa- 
natical saboteurs led by the Catholic clergy’; one division warned of ‘the 
franc-tireur war, orchestrated by the priests,’ and prescribed ‘rigorous |... | 
if necessary ruthless, drastic measures ^ Except for the antisemitism, but 
including the anti-Catholic prejudice, the directives could have been copied 
from the orders and utterances of German officers during the invasion of 
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France and Belgium in 1914.47 In the consequent ‘franc-tireur phobia’ 
thousands of unarmed Polish civilians were killed.*° 

The invasion of Poland was also the fruition of the inter-war learning 
experience. As Sven Reichardt shows in his chapter, fascist warfare in Spain 
was carefully noted by the armed forces leadership. The German aircraft 
that spearheaded the invasion in Poland had been tested by the Condor 
Legion, and many of the Luftwaffe pilots had served in Spain.*? Tank 
tactics and combined arms offensives targeting the civilian population as 
well as the military enemy were also adopted and modified in the light of 
the Spanish experience. 

The invasion of Poland was thus no conventional war. Above all, the new 
racial-ideological element targeted the Polish elite, the clergy, and Jews 
as saboteurs and ringleaders of the ‘franc-tireur’ resistance.?? Reinhard 
Heydrich, head of the Reich Security Main Office (RSHA), informed the 
army on 8 September that the intention was not arrests or deportations, but 
the ‘liquidation of the Polish leadership’.°! Although the army itself was 
less deeply implicated than the SS (Schutzstaffel — protection squad) and 
the police, German warfare thus went far beyond the scale of violence of 
the imperial army in the First World War, both in discourse and in practice, 
in autumn 1939. 

Many clever, ambitious young men who missed out on the experience 
of the First World War, glamorized it and aspired to be soldierly, hard, 
and remorseless. Notable examples were SS chief Heinrich Himmler and 
Reinhard Heydrich. Their vision of war was not the past, but the future, 
in which they would constitute the elite. Heydrich’s organization model 
was the kämpfende Verwaltung—the ‘fighting administration’.°* It was 
no coincidence that the RSHA, in preparation for the invasion of Poland, 
formed five commando groups of SS and security policemen to work behind 
the lines of the army, called Einsatzgruppen, which combined Nazi theory 
with the practice of mass murder. 

Yet the nature of warfare in Poland cannot be ascribed solely to fascist 
doctrine. It was an article of faith in the German military that the existence 
of Poland was ‘intolerable’. The destruction of Poland was always the goal 
for Germany's secret rearmament, even before 1933.5? Hitler's speech to 
commanders on 22 August 1939 demanding the ‘annihilation of Poland 
— elimination of its living force’ was a clever device to simulate unity with 
the military. However, the Wehrmacht did not share the Nazis’ aim of liq- 
uidating the Polish elites, as the American historian Alexander Rossino has 
suggested.?^ The priority was different. Army Chief of Staff Franz Halder 
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said in spring 1939, ‘For Germany the task is to liquidate the new eastern 
front as fast and as completely as possible.... In destroying this enemy we 
have to set a speed record??? Hitler’s speech of 22 August intended pre- 
cisely to reassure commanders that it would be a short war. Army generals 
thus encouraged ‘ruthless’ measures, including the use of incendiary bombs 
on Warsaw; the Luftwaffe was ‘not to be limited to military targets’.>° 

It was not only Nazi racial propaganda, moreover, that was decisive in 
crossing the threshold to illegal violence, but also two assumptions rooted 
in German military culture since 1870: that civilians and volunteer units 
would join in the defence of their homeland, and that this was illegal and 
was to be ruthlessly punished. The fact that the Polish army and civic guard 
had killed some 2000 ethnic Germans helped Goebbels to stoke hatred, 
using exaggerated reports.” 

A moral threshold still separated the Wehrmacht from the SS- 
Einsatzgruppen. Halder was appalled by the ‘bestialities | Schweinereien | 
behind the front’, but he attempted to ignore the new annihilation war- 
fare.?? In 1939 the army mainly handed over members of the Polish elites 
and male Jews to the Einsatzgruppen.”” The latter were assisted by the 
militia recruited from the German minority, the Volksdeutscher Selbstschntz. 
Motivated partly by vengeance, partly by Nazi racial ideology and propa- 
ganda, the militiamen killed between 20,000 and 30,000 Poles and Polish 
Jews, often in arbitrary actions characterized by fury and brutality. The army 
was not directly involved, but it provided logistics and weapons training, 
and it was under orders not to interfere with the mass murder.°" 

Not only the invasion, but also the occupation of Poland evinced the 
nature of fascist warfare. By December 1939, some 50,000 members of the 
Polish intelligentsia and establishment, including 7000 Jews, were mur- 
dered. The area remaining after western Poland was annexed to Germany, 
the Generalgouvernement, was treated as Germany’s first colonial territory. 
The title and the policies recalled the occupation regimes of 1914-1918 in 
Poland and Belgium. To obtain forced labour for German farms, Governor- 
General Hans Frank decreed the conscription of inhabitants between the 
age of 14 and 25. Young people were rounded up in the streets, in cinemas 
and churches. Reluctance was met with brute force: during spring-summer 
1940, another seven thousand Poles, including leading members of society, 
were executed.°! Meanwhile, the population of the Generalgouvernement, 
a food deficit area even before the war, would be left to fend for itself—and 
starve.° It is therefore the totality of the German invasion and occupation 
of Poland that allows us to speak of a fascist war culture that was beginning 
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to realize the potential revealed in the Turkish genocide of the Armenians 
in the First World War. 


FROM POLAND TO BARBAROSSA 


Between 1939 and 1941 important distinctions emerged. Army violence 
against civilians in the invasion of Poland was not primarily motivated by 
ideology. Rather, it derived from situational factors (nervousness of inex- 
perienced troops, the nature of urban warfare by small units of the Polish 
army) on a template of culture: the expectation of franc-tireur warfare. 

Yet the army put an end to the lynch-type murders by the Volksdeutscher 
Selbstschutz in November. Several commanders even tried to keep the army 
clear of the anti-Jewish actions. While the execution of suspected resisters 
accorded with German military culture, commanders regarded the Jewish 
population as mostly peaceful, protested against the cruel, pogrom-like 
killings, and even had several perpetrators punished.°? 

The army’s protests against the atrocities culminated in the memoran- 
dum by General Johannes Blaskowitz, Commander-in-Chief East, of 27 
November 1939, to the Army Commander-in-Chief. Blaskowitz stated 
that ‘the army refuses to be identified with the atrocities of the Security 
Police’. This expressed not only moral outrage (‘Every soldier feels sick- 
ened and disgusted by these crimes’), but also the concern that spreading 
fear in the population would create “a military state of unrest’ and ‘prevent 
the exploitation of the country’.°* Even after most army commanders were 
transferred to the West to prepare the new campaign, they were disquieted 
by the ‘hair-raising reports’ (General von Kluge) of the terror regime in 
Poland. They were concerned also that the lawless behaviour of the troops 
and the SS would lead to military indiscipline. Soon, however, the generals 
were completely absorbed in the task of preparing the invasion of western 
Europe, and took no concerted action in regard to Poland.°° The spineless 
General Walther von Brauchitsch, army Commander-in-Chief, moreover, 
voiced no objections in meetings with Hitler. Brauchitsch agreed that 
harsh measures were essential for the success of Lebensraum policy, and 
had critics of Nazi racial policy silenced.97 

Yet the descent into barbarization was no automatic process. The pop- 
ulations of France and Belgium, fearing the worst when the German army 
invaded in spring 1940, were amazed to find that the Germans’ conduct was 
almost without exception correct, even ‘chivalrous’. The explanation of this 
extraordinary absence of fascist warfare lay in policy decisions: because of 
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the racial distinction the Nazis made between western and eastern Europe, 
and the desire to avoid giving grounds for atrocity propaganda, soldiers 
were under strict orders to behave impeccably.°® An exception was made, 
again in the interest of speed, to terrorize the Dutch into surrender, with 
the bombing of Rotterdam, causing 800 civilian deaths.” Fascist warfare, 
therefore, was used instrumentally, and switched off and on according to 
circumstance. Nevertheless, that did not mean that fascist violence, as some 
have suggested, was ‘free from emotions and purely rational’.”? 

This contrasts with the army’s conduct in Operation Barbarossa one 
year later. The leading generals accepted practically all Hitler’s strategic 
and ideological goals: ‘annihilation’ of the ‘ideological and racial enemy’, 
Lebensraum, and colonization.’! Two criminal orders above all embodied 
the essence of German warfare on the eastern front. Under the decree 
on ‘war jurisdiction’ issued by the army high command on 13 May 1941 
(and in adumbrations widening the range of offences and potential number 
of victims) the troops were to take ruthless measures against ‘Bolshevik 
agitators, francs-tireurs, saboteurs, Jews, and passive or active resisters’, 
with ‘collective measures of violence’ against entire villages. The measures 
were Justified, because the Bolsheviks were a perfidious, cunning enemy, 
like those responsible for Germany’s collapse and the revolution in 1918. 
The ‘Commissar Order’ of June 1941 prescribed the immediate liquidation 
of Red Army ‘political commissars’. Together, the criminal orders were a 
prescription for the mass murder of combatants and a large part of the 
population, especially male Jews.”7 

Practice followed theory. German forces and their allies waged a war 
of unprecedented ferocity against the Soviet Union. In the early weeks 
of Barbarossa not only commissars were killed on capture, but countless 
soldiers and officers, before Brauchitsch in mid-July 1941 advised ending 
the arbitrary killing of captives. 

As in Poland, counter-insurgency produced another potential for mass 
murder. Many Soviet troops had been isolated from their units and left 
behind in the retreat. In the early weeks most were harmless—and help- 
less—trying their best to hide, but the Wehrmacht routinely treated Soviet 
soldiers caught behind the lines as partisans or spies, to be shot immedi- 
ately. As partisan resistance gradually developed from a negligible factor in 
summer 1941 to a serious threat in 1942, the counter-insurgency war cost 
thousands of lives of alleged and real partisans, unarmed dispersed Soviet 
soldiers, refugees, and uninvolved civilians.” Arrested suspects, including 
women, were routinely tortured to obtain intelligence. In Belarus alone, 
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the German forces attempted to liquidate the entire population of 627 vil- 
lages, killing 83,000 inhabitants; in total, 345,000 people were murdered, 
the majority ofthem women and children. At most 10-15% were actual par- 
tisans. Swathes of territory were emptied of livestock and all food supplies, 
devastated, and turned into so-called ‘dead zones’.’* 

‘Ruthless’, ‘without mercy’, and ‘without giving quarter'—German 
commanders endlessly repeated these phrases in their orders on the eastern 
front.’° The ideological war of annihilation left no space for humanity or 
observance of the laws of war. 

Soviet soldiers who survived the moment of capture fared little better. 
The German army deliberately allowed them to starve. Their shelter was 
rudimentary, and many were deprived of their winter coats and boots. By 
the time the German authorities realized that they needed prisoner labour, 
and improved rations and conditions, it was too late. By 1 February 1942, 
two million had died out of the 3,350,000 soldiers taken prisoner, almost 
60%.7° 

That was in line with general policy in occupied Russia. In November 
1941 Göring declared, ‘this war will see the greatest loss of life since the 
Thirty Years War’.’” Army commanders received policy guidelines, in which 
the ‘supreme law was the requirements of the war economy’; the ‘occupied 
eastern areas are to be economically exploited on colonial principles... by 
colonial methods’ /? As Hitler told his entourage in September 1941, ‘The 
struggle for the hegemony of the world will be decided... by the possession 
of the Russian space. Thus Europe will become an impregnable fortress, 
safe from all threat of blockade’.”” 

The racist mobilization of violence from below was a characteristic fea- 
ture of fascist warfare, already seen in 1939, was evident on a far wider scale 
in Barbarossa in the semi-spontaneous military violence against Jews, perpe- 
trated by young soldiers. This feature has often been neglected in accounts 
of the Holocaust: contrary to the assumption of Zygmunt Bauman, geno- 
cide was not a process marked by total control of a bureaucracy and the ‘vir- 
tual absence of all spontaneity?.9? That is to misunderstand the complexity 
of institutions competing with each other in the vast Nazi project. It ignores 
the reality that civilian militias—German and non-German—and German 
soldiers self- mobilized along the paths sketched out by Nazi antisemitism 
and used the freedom of impunity for transgressive violence and sadism. 
Far from being a bureaucratic, quasi-rational process, the mass killing of 
Jews outside the death camps—half the mortality in the Holocaust—was 
accomplished by soldiers and policemen firing bullets into heads and by 
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local people wielding clubs and iron bars. Especially these sadistic killings 
were often accompanied by the onlookers’ applause and approval. Yet in 
many locations German officers and soldiers voiced their outrage at the 
atrocities, and in some cases the gentile population, such as the Ruthenes 
in Sluzk, showed their disapproval.?! 

Barbarossa ushered in the outright genocide of the Jews. While singu- 
larly horrific, the Holocaust did not stand outside warfare. The elimination 
of the Jews was part of the vast colonial project of Lebensraum: clearance 
of the population in preparation for ethnic Germans settlers. To secure 
Germany’s food supply, the entire urban population of occupied Soviet 
territory, in the ‘hunger plan’ of Herbert Backe, state secretary in the Agri- 
culture Ministry, would be killed off by enforced famine. In the course of 
1941-1942 Nazi agencies drafted plans for the genocide of the Polish, Rus- 
sian, and other east Furopean peoples. Nazi Germany thus produced not 
one, but two deliberate genocides: one immediate, the other the medium- 
term by-product of the displacement of 30-40 million people.?? As the 
Wehrmacht, supported by Finnish units and the Spanish Blue Division, 
closed in on Leningrad, Hitler told commanders on 22 September 1941 
the city was to be surrounded and razed to the ground by artillery and aerial 
bombardment. ‘If this leads to an offer of surrender, it is to be refused. In 
this war, we are not interested in preserving even a part of the population 
of this large city".?? 

In another sense, too, the Holocaust and warfare were closely bound 
together. Army commanders, contrary to their post-war denials, were well 
informed on the Eznsatzgruppen murders; army units cooperated to such 
an extent with the SS in logistics, transport, and security, in some cases 
providing men for execution squads, that the conclusion is inescapable: 
the Wehrmacht was an essential part in the machinery of genocide.°* It 
played a central role in the transition from the mass murder of male Jews 
to total elimination, including women and children. In late August 1941, 
Army Group South deemed the town Kamenez-Podolsk in the Ukraine 
to be overcrowded with Jews; with army cooperation, the police and SS 
massacred 23,600 men, women, and children. Thus began the total geno- 
cide of the Jewish population of the Ukraine, followed one month later 
elsewhere on the Soviet front. This marked a decisive radicalization of the 
racial war of German fascism.*? 
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ITALY AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Italy's forgotten military intervention alongside German forces in the 
Soviet Union should not be dismissed as an insignificant project; nor should 
we accept the Italian Resistance view that “the sons of the popolo... did 
not commit those acts of ferocity against the helpless populations which 
have disgraced the Hitlerian hordes’, or that “Where they conquered they 
brought, in contrast with the Germans, kindness and mildness’, even in 
Greece and Croatia.°° The initial expeditionary corps in Russia in 1941 was 
expanded into the 8th Army with a strong force of 229,000 men by 1942. 
Mussolini's goal was to ensure Italy would not go empty-handed when it 
came to dividing up the spoils of Russia. Facing imminent shortages of 
grain, coal, metals, and oil, Italy found the prospect of exploiting Russian 
resources, ultimately even colonial settlement, ever more enticing.” 

While the war aims were thus congruent with fascism, did Italian military 
conduct constitute fascist warfare? The long-standing myth of italiani, 
brava gente (Itahans, good people) has crumbled: units of the 8th Italian 
Army handed over Jews to Nazi murder squads, participated in counter- 
insurgency warfare that included the arbitrary destruction of villages, killed 
captured soldiers and suspected resisters, and in one case at least massacred 
the inhabitants of a village (Gorjanowski) in February 1943. The analysis of 
soldiers’ letters shows a mix of mentalities: a general sense of patriotic pride 
and military duty but also fierce anti-Bolshevism, racism, and increasingly 
aggressive antisemitism. The Russians, according to many letter writers, 
were *barbaric, ugly, evil, *more like animals than humans'. One German 
report during the retreat in February 1943 criticized the lack of discipline 
among the Italian soldiers, who terrorized the civilian population, abused 
Russian women and girls, and engaged in armed robbery of food and other 
supplies. 

On the other hand, some Italians reacted with outrage at the cruelty 
of their German comrades, and many probably did not regard their ally’s 
anti-Bolshevik war as their own.°® In a speech in January 1943 Mussolini 
claimed that the armed forces ‘could never be... Fascist enough’. But the 
Fascist *new man' never became the dominant force, except within the more 
limited circle of fanatical Saló Fascists (1943-1945). This Fascist deficit was 
the result of the demoralizing effects of dismal Italian military performance 
since 1940, superimposed on the psychological legacy of the trenches of 
the First World War.?? A mixed picture thus emerges: the Italian military 
collaborated in a war of racial conquest, based on all the mentalities of 
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common fascist warfare. Yet because the Italian armed forces and society 
were not as completely fascistized, they were not as deeply implicated as 
the German armed forces in genocidal warfare. 


DISTINCTIONS 


Fascist warfare went beyond colonial warfare and the Great War, while 
radicalizing the purported ‘lessons’ of both. Not even the veneer of a civi- 
lizing mission disguised its aim of total control through terror. Even where 
its dominant aspect was not racial reordering, but counter-insurgency, 
Wehrmacht massacres demonstrated how killing had, as Michael Geyer 
argues, become ‘so routine that it was no longer anything worthy of atten- 
tion’. The killing of 250 of men, women, and children in Civitella and two 
neighbouring villages in Tuscany on 29 June 1944 was not occasioned by 
a specific partisan attack. It was a matter of maintaining ‘respect for the 
German Wehrmacht?.?® Since the victims were all civilians, the object was 
pure ‘vengeance’ for general partisan activity: performative violence. The 
perpetrators were from the ‘Fallschirm-Panzerdivision Hermann Göring’, a 
demoralized, poorly equipped paratroop armoured division. Making up for 
the lack of prestige and matériel, the massacre was an example of the typi- 
cally fascist ‘gleaming appearance’ of lethal posing and performance.?! The 
division was responsible for at least a dozen similar massacres across Italy, 
routinely killing unarmed civilians; many other German and Italian Fascist 
units conducted hundreds more such massacres, backed by a Wehrmacht 
directive of 1942 for use on the Russian front, applied in Italy as from 
September 1943, that expressly included the killing of women and chil- 
dren.?? 

What distinguishes fascist counter-insurgency from the massacres of 
1914 and colonial massacres? The killings in 1914 were in response to what 
the German army believed to have been ‘francs-tireurs’, in 1943-1945 it 
encountered real partisan resistance. The difference is of little significance 
here: the intention was the same—the policy of mass terror to crush a (puta- 
tive) insurgency. But in 1914, once it became clear that military brutality 
produced a loss of international moral standing, the commission of ‘atroci- 
ties’ was stopped. Fascist warfare intensified them until the end, inspired by 
an apocalyptic vision—the worship of annihilation as panacea or as destiny. 

At Amritsar (India) in April 1919, where there had been protests at colo- 
nial rule and civil unrest, British troops fired into a crowd attending a public 
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meeting, killing hundreds, possibly one thousand. Commander Brigadier- 
General Dyer said that his prohibition of public meetings had been defied, 
and the shooting was intended to ‘produce the necessary and widespread 
moral effect... not only on those who were present but... throughout the 
Punjab’. Dyer later admitted that the crowd could have been dispersed 
without firing, but he feared ‘they would all come back and laugh at me?.?? 
As in Civitella, maintaining ‘respect’ for the occupier was paramount. 

Yet Civitella differed fundamentally from Amritsar. Civitella was part 
of a chain of such massacres; Amritsar was singular, and though colonial 
repression continued, by comparison with nineteenth-century brutality, it 
de-radicalized. Dyer was condemned by the British government and the 
House of Commons, he was forced to resign from the army, and his out- 
raged detractors compared the massacre to ‘Prussianism’. Nazi Germany 
endorsed reprisals, promoting the most brutal commanders. Throughout 
fascist-occupied Europe, with gradations in the level of violence from west 
to east, and north to south, counter-insurgency violence targeted civilian 
populations in the context of the other murderous policies of the fascist 
regimes. 


CONCLUSION 


Annihilation in its most ruthless, post-Clausewitzian, sense was not an 
extreme theoretical potential but a feasible and desirable intention of war- 
fare, racial population displacement and genocide of entire population 
groups the express aim. Fascist warfare was driven above all, then, by ideol- 
ogy. Ideology not only determined war aims and grand strategy, but com- 
bat, too. In tactics, strategy, and the application of weapons technology, 
fascist warfare thus built on the experience and ‘lessons’ of the First World 
War, generally applying the most radical, the most destructive solution. 

Within the German armed forces, even structures were fascistized. 
Against the resistance of the traditional officer corps, Hitler insisted on the 
promotion of officers based on their ruthless fighting spirit and willingness 
to take risks, not on education, length of service, or loyalty to superiors, 
and by 1943 he had his way. By late 1944, as Offiziere became Führer, 
authority in the army was based largely on charisma.”* The old guard hav- 
ing been swept away, the Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS of 1944 were a true 
fascist army that no longer bore much resemblance to that of 1918. 

The particularity of Nazi warfare, Michael Geyer has argued, lay in the 
organization of violence to shatter other societies in order to regenerate 
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German society? In fact, this was the essence of fascist warfare, whether 
waged by Germany or Italy, the rebel forces in Spain, or Japan. War was 
about more than foreign expansion: it was an instrument to revolutionize 
society. In Italy, Mussolini intended war to shake the power ofthe monarchy 
and the Church, and remake ‘the character of Italians through combat’, as 
he said after victory in Ethiopia. His successive wars from 1936 to 1940 
were intended to destroy the establishment in the Foreign Ministry and 
the armed forces—the Fascist revolution.?? In Germany, Hitler intended 
war to destroy Christianity and exterminate the Jews, as Knox puts it, to 
complete the ‘internal barbarization’ of the nation.?7 Fascist warfare thus 
merged total war with civil war as the prelude to the dystopian goal of the 
utter transformation of the world. 
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National Socialist Assessments of Global 
Fascist Warfare (1935-1938) 


Sven Reichardt 


With the Italo-Ethiopian War 1935/36, the Spanish Civil War together 
with the international interventions, and Japan’s invasion of China in the 
1930s, fascist warfare gradually emerged as a global phenomenon. The 
years from 1935 to 1937 saw increasingly frequent study trips of fascist 
youth organizations and party organizations, and flourishing exchanges 
between police and judicial authorities, and between experts on settlement 
policy. Conferences, congresses, and workshops were just as important as 
unofficial meetings during hunting trips, at private gatherings, or at restau- 
rants. An informal network of fascist interchange thus arose alongside the 
Axis Alliance and the Anti-Comintern Pact of the mid-1930s.! 

It stands to reason that military experts and military doctrine also fea- 
tured in this exchange, as all three cases saw the development of wars of 
extermination. And while they cannot be completely understood as such, 
they nevertheless contain numerous elements of what the Spanish historian 
Javier Rodrigo has called ‘fascist warfaree’. He uses this term to describe 
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wars that are eliminatory, or even genocidal, in tendency, and are charac- 
terized by their rapid and particularly brutal techniques of warfare. They 
also extensively target the civilian population and glorify bombing as a 
form of necessary and clean warfare. In this process, the convergence of 
military combat and ideological worship of war and racial struggle led to 
a radical fascistization of these regimes.” The fascists adopted many war 
practices from the techniques of colonial warfare, in which the exaltation 
of war, struggle for existence, and the dehumanization and annihilation 
of the enemy were fed by racism. Fascist expansion and occupation poli- 
cies were related to a certain form of social engineering whose parameters 
were ‘living space’, mass gratification through settlement projects, and the 
annihilation of the indigenous population.? 

As Alan Kramer once noted, it was the Second Italo-Ethiopian War 
that marked the beginning and breakthrough of ‘fascist warfare’ as Ital- 
ian Fascism fought with unbounded violence for the conquest of new liv- 
ing space (spazio vitale).* The army burned entire villages to the ground, 
bombed tens of thousands of houses and even Red Cross hospitals, and 
killed masses of civilians and livestock. Italy deployed 400,000 soldiers to 
Abyssinia, who fought with tanks and aircraft against 350,000 Abyssinian 
soldiers, only 90,000 of whom had any military training at all. The use of 
prohibited poison gas against soldiers, livestock, water sources, and civil- 
ians, and the order to take no prisoners, led to the death of one-eighth of 
the entire population.? On 8 July 1936 Mussolini himself explicitly called 
for this savagery and disregard for law, with the goal of the *extermination 
of rebels and the complicit population’. Every Italian killed by insurgents, 
Mussolini announced, would be avenged ten times over.‘ 

Soon thereafter it was the Spanish Civil War that founded an interna- 
tional alliance of fascists, with the massive financial, military, and personnel 
commitment of the Italians and Germans— parallel to the intervention of 
the International Brigades on the left. Italy alone sent heavy military equip- 
ment worth about one year's budget (eight and a half billion Lire) and a 
total of 78,000 well-paid soldiers, quite a few of whom had previously 
fought in Abyssinia. With the transfer of colonial violence from Morocco 
to Europe by the commander of the Army of Africa General Francisco 
Franco, raids, pillaging, rape, purges, mass killings, forced deportations, 
aerial bombing, and the establishment of more than one hundred con- 
centration camps with about half a million dehumanized inmates came to 
characterize this war. According to the fascists, using almost racist concepts, 
the Spanish Nation was to be cleansed by the “physical destruction of all 
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beings perceived as un-Spanish’. Franco’s press attaché Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gonzalo de Aguilera Munro, stated that in order to purge the ‘virus of bol- 
shevism’ from the body of Spain, one-third ofthe male population should 
be eliminated.® 

Japan’s war against China since 1937 was hardly less brutal. In her path- 
breaking study, Louise Young refers to Japan as a ‘total empire’, analogous 
to total war, since it already undertook a multidimensional military, cultural, 
political, and economic mobilization of Japanese society during the con- 
quest of Manchuria in 1931/1932. Military conquest, industrialization, 
and mass migration to Manchuria also mobilized and radicalized Japanese 
society. Many of the civil servants later returned to Japan with the impe- 
rial experience they had gained in Manchuria. Among them were leading 
personalities such as the later wartime Prime Minister Tojo, the head of 
the cabinet planning staff Hoshino, the Foreign Minister and advocate of 
the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere Matsuoka, and the technocrat 
Kishi, de facto head of the Armaments Ministry from November 1943. 
All of them had been active on the testing ground of Manchuria. Here, a 
political-economic model of corporatism developed that was subsequently 
applied to the Japanese mainland.” 

At first, the Japanese Kwantung Army expected a speedy victory in 
China. They relied on wide-scale aerial bombardment, and killed prob- 
ably more than 200,000 Chinese civilians and soldiers in civilian clothes 
in the Nanking massacre in 1937 that lasted six weeks. Among them were 
not only women but also thousands of infants and babies.! Japanese offi- 
cers, influenced by the idea of the leading role and racial superiority of 
the Yamato Race, waged a war marked by murder, looting, pillaging, and 
atrocities. In this ‘war without mercy’ (John W. Dower), the Kwantung 
Army deployed chemical and biological weapons. Especially under Tojo 
Hideki, Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army since 1937, Minister of War 
from July 1940 and Prime Minister from October 1941 until July 1944, 
the Japanese military terrorized the Chinese peasantry who were suspected 
of lending support the Chinese guerrilla units, burned their property, and 
took no Chinese prisoners. In the course of war, the admirer of the Ger- 
man army abused and starved Allied prisoners during the war in the Pacific 
theatre. There were numerous massacres and mass killings, mass rapes, and 
forced prostitution of so-called comfort women, as well as death marches 
and human experiments on prisoners of war. The official Three Alls Policy 
(‘burn all, kill all, loot all’) defined Japanese conduct in the war.!! 
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This was the beginning of a brutal occupation regime with systematic 
famines and the forced labour of millions of Koreans, Taiwanese, and Chi- 
nese on hunger rations mainly used by the Japanese army and in railway 
construction, while some were deported to Japan to work in armaments 
production.!? Between 1937 and 1945, the Japanese military killed at least 
three and probably as many as ten million people outside their military 
operations.!? 

In the German case, the ultimate aim of the Nazi racist war of annıhila- 
tion in the eastern campaign was ‘the establishment of German colonial rule 
in eastern Europe’.!* The categorization of the Soviet population as racially 
inferior Slavs was part of the tradition of seeing the areas to be conquered 
as the hinterland of the German Empire. These areas were destined to 
deliver agricultural products, raw materials, and labour for Germany’s war 
economy and space for German settlers. Reorganization and resettlement 
programmes and the rationalization and modernization of agriculture went 
hand in hand with the expulsion of Poles, Ukrainians, and Belarusians. War 
was understood as a ‘struggle for annihilation’, and waged against Bolshe- 
viks and partisans in the Soviet Union using all available means as we know 
from the Barbarossa Decree (on the Jurisdiction of Martial Law) of May 
1941 and the Commissar Order of June 1941.!° Surprise attacks with large 
territorial gains and encirclement, a systematic and comprehensive policy 
of starvation, plundering of economic resources, and a campaign of racial 
extermination were four decisive traits of this war, in which a civilizing 
mission was intertwined with the desire to annihilate. With this murderous 
and ruthlessly exploitative war of annihilation, the occupiers equated Jews 
and Communists and declared them the ‘objective enemy’ (Arendt).!9 

The attitude of the Wehrmacht leadership in the eastern campaign can 
be clearly seen in the order Colonel-General Hermann Hoth, commander- 
in-chief of the 17th Army, formulated as the ‘Principle of Warfare’ on 25 
November 1941: *[It is] German sense of honour and race, and a soldierly 
tradition of many centuries, against an Asiatic mode of thinking and primi- 
tive instincts, whipped up by a small number of mostly Jewish intellectuals: 
fear of the knout, disregard of moral values, levelling down, throwing away 
of one’s worthless life. More than ever we are filled with the belief in a 
new era, in which the strength of the German people’s racial superiority 
and achievements entrust it with the leadership of Europe. We clearly rec- 
ognize Our mission to save European culture from the advancing Asiatic 
barbarism. |...] [C]ompassion and weakness towards the population are 
completely out of place |...] Every trace of active or passive resistance, or 
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any intrigues of Bolshevik-Jewish agitators are to be immediately and mer- 
cilessly eradicated’.!” Accordingly, the civilian population in the conquered 
areas of eastern Europe was exposed to a systematic war of starvation, as the 
German ‘Altreich’ was to be spared a famine similar to that during World 
War I. When food supplies dwindled in Germany at the beginning of 1942, 
because the war was expected to be short, Herbert Backe, State Secretary 
in the Reich Ministry for Food and Agriculture, devised a ‘hunger plan’ for 
eastern Europe and set high delivery quotas for the occupied territories. In 
addition, the confiscation of vast amounts of food led to severe famine.!? 

In view of the similarities described above, this chapter examines how 
the Wehrmacht observed the three fascist wars between 1935 and 1938 
and what conclusions it drew from this kind of warfare. A brief overview of 
the German assessment of the wars in Abyssinia, Spain, and China will be 
followed by an analysis of the German reflections on the air war in order 
to understand the conclusions the commanders of the armed forces drew 
from their observations. 


ABYSSINIA 


Already at the time the National Socialists called the Second Italo-Ethiopian 
War a “war of annihilation’. Even though the term was in common use at 
the time, it is quite remarkable that the colonel and lecturer at the war 
academy, Rudolf Ritter und Edler von Xylander, wrote of a “war of anni- 
hilation on colonial territory’ in his 1937 publication “The Conquest of 
Abyssinia’. By this, he meant a war that was completely new in modern 
history and ‘provided quite a few insights which would be valuable also for 
a European war that | might be] waged under completely different circum- 
stances’.!” Xylander considered the war, lasting only seven months, to be 
exemplary, because Italy ‘needed space and resources’ and therefore unified 
the organization of warfare and policy in Mussolini’s hands. He found the 
general staff convincing with regard to organization, mobilization, equip- 
ment supply, and transport, which, according to Xylander, ‘all in all, went 
smoothly’.?° It was not only the product of theoretical consideration, but 
also of the correct evaluation of the opponent that ‘the extermination of 
the enemy’ was demanded in colonial war.”! The Italian General Pietro 
Badoglio, who led the war in east Africa as from November 1935, agreed 
in 1936: the campaign against Abyssinia was without comparison in ‘colo- 
nial military history’ and was seen as an exemplary ‘great doctrine for future 
warfare’. The ‘mobile warfare’ was conducted ‘fluidly, boldly and with the 
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utmost determination’.?? Xylander was also impressed by the manpower 
and the strength of the Italian air force, by ‘the army’s swift invasion that 
was boldly and skilfully designed, carried out with iron determination, and 
prepared the permanent occupation of the country’, as well as by the ‘con- 
tamination of whole areas’ and ‘devastation of the hinterland’ resulting 
from 872 bombing attacks by the air force.2? 

In fact, the Italians put the concept of guerra di rapido corso of Giulio 
Douhet, Mussolini’s Minister of Aviation in 1922 for a short time, into 
action in Abyssinia. According to Douhet, extensive bombing missions had 
the potential to strike enemy cities in an unexpected, powerful, and dev- 
astating way, and therefore to win wars swiftly, efficiently and at low cost. 
It was no coincidence that his 1921 book Il dominio dell’aria appeared 
in German in 1935, translated by a leading Nazi military correspondent, 
published by the renowned, formerly Jewish ‘Drei Masken Verlag’ in 
Berlin. Soon, the book became an international classic of aerial warfare 
theory. According to Douhet, the inhuman use of poison gas and biolog- 
ical weapons was a means for preventing a long-lasting war of attrition 
and therefore a legitimate procedure to shorten warfare.?* Even though 
Douhet’s impact in Germany was limited, there was no doubt among 
the military leadership about the importance of aerial warfare in future 
wars.?? In his foreword to the German edition, Hilmer Baron von Bülow, a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Reich Aviation Ministry, stressed that even though 
no state had yet committed itself to the ‘basic rules of Douhet’, the war of 
the future had to be a ‘total war’ in which ‘the former natural distinction 
between the front and home, between soldier and civilian, would vanish’.*° 

From December 1935 to March 1936, 103 air raids with mustard gas 
and phosgene bombs took place before the Abyssinian surrender. They 
were repeated even after the end of war in so-called ‘pacification actions’ 
in 1936 and 1937.77 The British never used it in their punitive expeditions 
against villages in their colonies, by contrast with the French and the Span- 
ish, who deployed phosgene, diphosgene, chloropicrin, and mustard gas 
in the Third Rif War (1921-1927) against civilian populations, markets, 
and rivers.? But this time poison gas was employed full scale against an 
independent, sovereign state in open disregard of the League of Nations, 
even though Italy had ratified the corresponding protocol in 1928.7? And 
while Germany was keen to avoid any use of poison gas in future wars, 
the issue nevertheless continued to feature in military plans of the interwar 
period.?? 
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Xylander also considered the ‘potential of mobile warfare’ in his pro- 
paganda piece to be an important lesson from Abyssinia: “It creates the 
precondition for an offensive mission. Army units are not deployed next to 
each other without gaps; a broad but deep structure that allows spaces to 
open up in the front facilitates the concentration of power at the decisive 
point, since rapid shifts are enabled by the modern means of facilitating 
mobility. The military leadership rejects most of the principles that proved 
to be a failure in the World War. With operational planning at its heart, it 
utilizes all the tools of modern technology to ensure the movement and 
supply of the troops. To see how a campaign was decisively completed in a 
short time can provide a basis for future leadership in a great war’.*! 

Although this was not connected to any explicit concept, it suggests that 
this war was already considered to be special, even as an initial preparation 
for a European or a world war to come. An internal study by the Luftwaffe 
Director-General of Equipment, Ernst Udet, also declared that this war 
would be ‘waged from the outset as a continental war’ rather than a colonial 
war. German authorities were impressed by the ‘effort required’, the quin- 
tupling of the estimated quotas and the victory within seven months instead 
of the projected six years. Precisely because of the many high mountains, 
the deserts devoid of cover, and the rugged landscape of Abyssinia, aviation 
was considered the most suitable means of modern warfare.?? Soon, how- 
ever, the German air force realized that the heavy rains in Abyssinia from 
October onwards limited Italian missions and that ‘only lessons for colonial 
warfare’ could be drawn from this war.”* More important, of course, was 
the fact that the enemy in this one-sided contest, unlike that expected in 
Europe, had neither an air force nor any air defence worth mentioning. 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


From spring 1937, Italian forces in the Spanish Civil War deployed a tactic 
of guerra di rapido corso, planning a quick breakthrough in enemy lines 
and a rapid advance to the south-west by means of a powerful deployment 
of armoured vehicles, artillery, and combat aircraft, with about 30,000 
soldiers, in order to close the siege around Madrid. While the campaign 
that was intended to be the decisive battle failed miserably and exposed 
the military weakness of the Italians, the strategy of a decisive battle within 
rapid warfare was another step from the mere ideas of Douhet to actual 
warfare.°° 
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By the end of 1937, the Nazi military had summarized the conclusions 
to be drawn from the Spanish Civil War in an ‘organizational-tactical’ field 
report the General Staffofthe Army widely distributed among the Webrma- 
cht leadership.°° After the Luftwaffe had initially confronted a ‘material 
superiority of the Red air forces’, it was only the deployment of ‘new types 
of aircraft’ that restored the ‘full trust of the German pilots’ and ‘not only 
[gave] them moral, but also actual superiority in the air’. Above all, close 
cooperation with the ground troops of the army was tested. According to 
the army leadership, bombing towns had ‘a very good, mostly moral effect 
that would also affect a disciplined opponent’. In the case of Bilbao, it was 
the ‘focused dropping of bombs’ on ‘living targets’ that was praised as ‘the 
main merit’ for winning the battle. However, the report went on to regret 
that ‘the bloody enemy losses’ had not been ‘very great’: ‘It needs to be 
clarified why the individual attacks did not achieve the destructive effects 
that were theoretically expected’. In addition to the high mountains and 
climatic conditions, the report pointed out the ‘special conditions of a civil 
war’ in general, meaning the immediate proximity of allied and enemy 
troops. However, the report stated: ‘Nevertheless, the moral force of these 
attacks is so great that even for our circumstances the bombing of the main 
entry point for the attack is considered right’. In combination with ‘in- 
fantry eager to attack and exploit the effect of the bombing’, especially the 
demoralizing tactic of subsequent attacks with fragmentation and incen- 
diary bombs was considered effective. Bombing was thought to have a 
‘devastating’ effect on communications.?/ Air defence, as well, was tested 
in Spain and had proved to be of ‘excellent’ reliability. And although no 
Spanish towns had been under German protection, it was possible to test 
the mobility of anti-aircraft batteries and their success rate.?? 

Besides air raids, the report focused on the testing of armoured vehi- 
cles, elaborating on necessary improvements in the construction techniques 
of German tanks (higher firing accuracy while moving, improved armour 
against hostile anti-tank weapons, faster reverse gears, stronger engines for 
clayey soils). While the motorized machine-guns were not certified as hav- 
ing a ‘resounding effect’, the deployment of ‘cannon tanks’ was praised, 
even though their use during street fighting in Madrid was of only limited 
success. Here, the manoeuvrability of Italian combat vehicles seemed more 
advantageous to German authorities. In addition, tank defences were tested 
for fire speed, marksmanship, and projectile impact, which ‘had proved 
themselves perfectly in Spain’. Finally, the importance of roads as wide as 
possible for motorized troops was pointed out.” The report concluded 
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with the assessment: “There is no doubt that the war in Spain produced 
experience of great value through the field testing of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, aircraft, and equipment with regard to their technical reliability, effec- 
tiveness, and operation. Valuable information about the operation of these 
weapons under particular circumstances has been obtained. For a Euro- 
pean war between modern armed forces, however, the Spanish experience 


to date is only of indirect value’.*° 


SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Japan's Fifteen Years’ War from 1931 to 1945 has been called an ‘empire- 
building war’.*! The Nazi Wehrmacht showed great interest in this war and 
repeatedly organized inspection visits, especially to the Japanese Imperial 
Navy. The great difficulty of establishing mutual trust for such field trips 
is illustrated by the reports of the Japan Study Commission which visited 
Japan from September to December 1935. Several times during this secret 
visit, permission had to be sought to inspect the ultramodern aircraft carrier 
AKAGI and study flight operations, airfield facilities, and aircraft factories. 
As the report shows, the aim was to build a German aircraft carrier. Only 
traditionally good relations between the armies and the ‘similarity of condi- 
tions in the foreign policy situation’ (i.e. both countries? withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, the ‘concern for the relocation of surplus popu- 
lation’, and the hostility of ‘neighbouring peoples’ due to ‘demands for 
absolute equality’) eventually enabled the visit to take place.” 

At the very outset of the war against China in 1937, Army Minister Gen- 
eral Sugiyama clarified in a directive to his generals: ‘Our current situation 
is completely different from that experienced to date by other empires. 
We have to be aware that this war will be a total war'.^? With the out- 
break of war, it found the increasing interest of the high command of 
the German army. A secret report circulated throughout the armed forces 
leadership, ‘Experience and Reflections on the Japanese-Chinese Campaign 
of 1937/38’ of March 1938, noted with admiration that the ‘firmly led, 
ageressive soldier people’ of Japan, while they did not quite meet ‘Euro- 
pean standards’ in ‘every aspect’ of organization and armament, for the 
campaign against China, the ‘special measure’ had been taken to concen- 
trate all available tank units into a ‘special tank force’, ‘so that it would 
have all necessary weapons for modern warfare in the open spaces of the 
Asian battlegrounds’. The Army General Staff considered the campaign 
in northern China exemplary, because it was waged as ‘mobile warfare’ in 
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a ‘spearhead formation along two lines’, whereas the battle for Shanghai 
was seen as position warfare. The German military was impressed by ‘out- 
flanking and encircling attacks carried out quickly, especially against troops 
with lower morale’. In view of the mountainous terrain and the delay- 
ing resistance of the Chinese, the ‘value of tightly organized attacks by the 
infantry, mobile units [i.e. tank formations], artillery, and air force’ was even 
greater. Surprise attacks, pursuit with armoured motorboats, and ‘concen- 
trated attacks on the front lines’ were seen as the secret to Japan’s success. 
‘Sustained airstrikes on the retreating enemy’ were especially praised, since 
this was an effective means to ‘shatter rebuilding resistance groups’.** 

The report concluded: ‘Looking at the bigger picture, the Chinese lead- 
ership seems to have switched from resistance with complete armies to 
guerrilla warfare. Utilizing the many lakes and mountains of central China, 
they hope thus to stop any further Japanese incursion and win time for the 
formation of new armies. In sum, it must be stated [...| that the value of 
a bold, responsible leadership has once again proved itself against a poorly 
educated, unskilled and hesitant [leadership]. The Japanese would never 
have attained the military success they have achieved to date, had they taken 
a more methodical approach. The comparison with the hesitant national- 
ist Spanish leadership — especially during the first phase of the Civil War 
— is obvious’. This last sentence revealed the extent to which the German 
military was determined to compare these wars and draw conclusions from 
them. Accordingly, the report went on: ‘Similar to the Spanish case, the 
highest number of battle tanks deployed on one sector of the front seems to 
be between 30 and 50 (attempted breakthroughs in late October ’37) [... | 
The tank attack was preceded and supported by bomber airstrikes’.4° At 
this point, the Wehrmacht criticized the lack of covering fire for the tanks by 
the artillery in an area that did not allow the deployment of more tanks and 
the lack of infantry which could not keep up quickly enough. Moreover, 
the frequent night attacks did not afford the tank crews adequate visibility. 
In general, the Japanese army was not sufficiently motorized, although the 
only permanently and fully motorized Sakai brigade had scored surpris- 
ing successes, notably the ‘rapid conquest of southern Chahar and eastern 
Suiyuan’ in an exemplary manner. In addition, the ‘rapid course of the bat- 
tles south of the Peking-Tientsin line in summer 1937 is attributed to the 
bold deployment of small, mobile units’.*° 

All in all, the German army command observed a war in which the 
civilian population became the target ofa highly technological and dynamic 
form of total warfare. They praised the attitude of the Japanese troops, 
regardless of deficiencies in training and equipment: ‘Elevated patriotic 
feeling, a bold and ruthless leadership, the troops’ bravery and ruthless 
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contempt for death’ as well as the ‘frugality of the entire people’ seemed 

to warrant ‘the conclusion that Japan will survive even the crises of a great 
47 

war’. 


AERIAL WARFARE 


One way critically to test the ‘fascist warfare’ thesis is to confront it with 
Richard Overy’s thorough history of bombing warfare in Europe. Overy 
argues that especially Great Britain and the USA put into practice Douhet’s 
concept of the ‘strategic air offensive’ during World War II. After all, it was 
the two liberal-democratic powers that carried out large-scale air offensives 
on civilian targets.*? Already at the beginning of 1920s, Major General 
Mason Patrick, head of the US Air Force, had publicly advocated the idea 
of ending future conflicts with ‘decisive strikes from the air on rear areas’. 
He was convinced that attacks on centres of transport and industry with 
high explosive, incendiary, and gas bombs would contribute significantly 
to victory. These ideas were further developed by numerous officers and 
taught at the Air Corps Tactical School in the 1930s.*? 

Overy comes to a similar conclusion for Great Britain, where the Royal 
Air Force set great store by the ‘moral effect’ of air strikes.» Aerial warfare, 
first practised during the Balkan Wars 1912/13, had become a successful 
feature of British colonial warfare, known as ‘air policing’. The British 
considered bomb attacks a cheap and efficient means of suppressing and 
disciplining insurgents in their empire. A handful of pilots were intended 
to replace expensive armies. According to this logic, a war of aggression 
against the hinterland could obviate the necessity of a war of extermination 
that would be counterproductive for future colonial rule. During World 
War II, officers with experience in the colonial wars were in senior positions 
within the Royal Air Force. And even though the conditions of war were not 
transferable because their European opponents had functioning air defence 
systems, the experience of great colonial ‘victories’ continued to have an 
effect.°! 

Yet Overy’s study also shows that neither in the American nor in the 
British case did inflated expectations of ‘modern’ aerial warfare in the 
1930s become at any time a war-winning strategy. First, the technology 
was absent, secondly, there was a lack of suitable aircraft, and thirdly, a 
clear and consistent strategy was missing. In addition, neither the political 
nor the legal will was sufficiently radical.°? 
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The principles of aerial Warfare had been tested duringWorld War I by 
both the Germans and the Allies with bomb attacks on enemy cities.?? 
Contrary to Overy’s suggestion, the German Wehrmacht did not consider 
the air force subordinate.”* Overy’s opinion that the goal of strategic aerial 
warfare had been discarded by 1935°° should be modified, since a mul- 
tiplicity of reports with differing views circulated within the Wehrmacht. 
The situation in the 1930s was not as clear-cut as he depicts it. Under 
pressure of the Four-Year Plan, rapid preparation for war, scarce financial 
resources, and technical problems, the Luftwaffe refrained from building 
four-engine bombers with a heavy payload for a strategic air war against 
Britain.°° However, it does not emerge clearly at all from the essay by US- 
American military historian James S. Corum quoted by him, referring to 
a German service regulation of 1935, that the air force had been entirely 
subordinated to the ground operations of the army.?7 Whereas Corum 
points out the long German tradition of a combined strategy of army and 
air force evolving since the end of World War I, he also shows that the Ger- 
man military preferred mobile warfare and surprise attacks, and considered 
the air force an independent combat unit of equal rank. While ‘strategic 
bombing’ and ‘operational air war’ were considered ‘extremely difficult’ 
due to their enormous cost of production with many heavy long-range 
bombers, immature aircraft technology as well as communication prob- 
lems and a high level of weather dependency, Göring’s campaigns against 
Poland, Norway, and France indicate the extent to which the Wehrmacht 
initially relied on the Luftwaffe.°° The deployment of air force units in 
southern Poland, combat-tested in Spain, and close ground-air coordina- 
tion were among the most important instruments of German warfare in the 
western campaign as well. In addition, the Luftwaffe was quite capable of 
innovation. In the Battle of Britain, it refrained from paralysing the enemy 
effectively before focusing on other targets, with serious consequences.?? 

Overy’s excellent study finally reveals itself how the disappointments 
of the German ‘Blitzkrieg’ against Britain from autumn 1940 to summer 
1941 led toa reversal of the concept. After all, in more than 170 large-scale 
raids the Germans dropped over 3000 tons of incendiary bombs and more 
than 28,000 tons of high explosive bombs on British cities, harbours, navy 
depots, and aircraft factories during their strategic air offensive. However, 
because the ‘Blitz’ was not part of a carefully prepared strategy, and the 
enemy’s defensive power was underestimated, while their own power was 
overestimated, the offensive was not as successful as the Germans hoped.” 
With the invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941, the German military was 
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confronted with the same airplanes they knew, partly at least, from Spain. 
This provoked them to try again the experiments that already had failed 
in Britain, but the Soviet Union was simply too vast for tactics applied in 
Spain to work. By 1942, shortcomings in transport and supplies as well as 
in operational warfare were already noticeable.°! 

Particularly with regard to the well-researched Condor Legion in the 
Spanish Civil War, research has often confirmed the new-found impor- 
tance of the Luftwaffe, which was in the process of being established and 
expanded. Up until autumn 1938, initially daily, then weekly reports were 
sent to various military and civil bodies via a continuously growing dis- 
tribution list. At irregular intervals, officers appeared at their Berlin supe- 
riors’ desks to report on their experiences from this ‘war of the future’. 
Numerous generals and staffs travelled to Spain on study trips.?? The 
‘Spanish War Commission’ of the War Research Department (Kriegswis- 
senschaftliche Abteilung ) in the Air Force, headed by General Karl Friedrich 
von Schweick-hard, systematically analysed all the operation reports made 
until the end of Civil War, but had to stop its work in 1940, since World 
War II was ‘overshadowing’ events.99 

Especially the bombing of Barcelona, Madrid, and the Basque city Guer- 
nica on 26 April 1937 showed the world that the bombing of civilian targets 
was not only a technique of colonial warfare but also undeniably part of 
European warfare.°* Trials with new types of aircraft, such as the single- 
engine dive bomber Ju 87 as an effective weapon against Republican forces 
and the choosing of villages and towns as legitimate targets for fighter and 
bomber pilots made clear that the death of civilians always was ‘part of the 
logic inherent to strategic bombing?.9? The above-mentioned field report 
of the General Staff of the Army shows that Overy's assessment that the 
German army had concluded from the Spanish Civil War that attacks on “an 
amorphous target like morale were just as likely to be counterproductive’ 
is too one-sided. Military historian Klaus A. Maier also comes to a differ- 
ent conclusion, writing that strategic air strikes were tested intensively in 
Spain under Wolfram Baron von Richthofen. A German report of summer 
1938 summarized the targets of the Legion Condor as following: *enemy 
air force; units of war production; government quarters and the civilian 
population; supplies and transportation; troops in transit and those in the 
front line’. According to this report, the Spanish population was impressed 
by the long-lasting effects of air strikes, the general morale had declined, 
and the discipline of Spanish workers had been broken.Ó7 
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Besides ‘focus’-attacks by ‘ground attack pilots’, the close coopera- 
tion of army and air force was optimized to attain seamless collaboration 
between pilots, flak, artillery, and tanks. There were also trials with night 
and bad weather flying as well as flexible fighter formations. Not least, the 
best methods of ensuring supplies were carefully practised.°° 

The question whether aerial warfare could produce victory in war, or if 
it was rather the combination of army, navy, and aerial support that guar- 
anteed it, has been the subject of controversial discussion not only among 
historians but also among military staffs at the time.°” Ludendorff s widely 
acclaimed publication on ‘Total war’ in 1935 argued for a comprehensive, 
i.e. total, mobilization of a war society, a new connection between warfare 
and people, in which the economy and propaganda should be fully inte- 
grated, while air supremacy would have a completely different role than 
in Douhet’s vision. While airplanes were a central weapon, Ludendorff 
primarily saw their value in combined warfare together with the army.”® 

With the same interest that the Germans followed the events in 
Abyssinia, they also studied warfare and airstrikes in the first and second 
battle for Shanghai in 1932 and 1937. The decisive factor in the fighting 
was the support provided by the aircraft carrier Notoro. Bombers attacked 
many civilian targets, causing numerous civilian deaths. In February 1932, 
more carriers with 80 airplanes arrived off Shanghai. Japanese and Chi- 
nese fighter airplanes engaged in combat with each other in the following 
months, and at the end of February, airfields at Suchou and Hangchou, 
among others, were subjected to air attack. Above all, however, the bomb- 
ing of the Shanghai district of Chapei was the most destructive raid on an 
urban area since World War I. Japan’s airpower rose rapidly in the 1930s 
and strategic bombardment played a significant role for Japanese warfare 
against China. Japan’s army and navy had 2000 military aircraft, whereas 
China was able to put only 300 planes in the air. While Japanese naval air 
bombing had not completely broken Chinese civilian morale in Nanking, 
Japan’s high command turned to terror bombing to wear down Chinese 
resistance and morale against the city of Changging from February 1938 
to August 1943. 9500 aircraft dropped 21,600 bombs and killed 15,000 
Chinese in these attacks.” ! 

The Battle of Shanghai from August to November 1937 with massive 
bombing and a total of 3000 civilian Chinese deaths stood at the begin- 
ning of this development. It was observed closely by German authorities. 
Whereas China was not able to produce any planes of its own to replace 
those lost in combat, Japan, by contrast, had a robust aviation industry able 
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to design and manufacture technologically advanced planes.’7 In 1938, 
German military observers placed emphasis in their report on the ‘ruthless 
use of Japanese naval aircraft and fire support of the fleet’. It continued: 
‘According to eye-witnesses, the battle ground recalls the devastation of 
the Battle of the Somme’. Roughly 1500-2000 naval airplanes and 50-60 
army planes are said to have been in action. And while there are no reliable 
figures on the losses, those for Shanghai run into tens of thousands and, 
according to the Wehrmacht, ‘in particularly heavy battles the losses are as 
serious as those of the World War’. Impressed by the mass murder and rape 
of civilians during the Nanking Massacre, the report ends: ‘Neither side 
took many prisoners. Mostly, they were just killed’. From their point of 
view, this unleashing of limitless warfare was exemplary.75 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this chapter was first to show how closely the Nazis observed 
fascist warfare in Abyssinia, Spain, and China, and attempted to draw con- 
clusions from it. They were interested in all-arms integrated warfare, mak- 
ing use of highly mobile ground forces reinforced by tanks, and air support. 
But strategic airstrikes against civilian targets also attracted their attention 
and admiration. Frequently, they praised the discipline, willpower, tough- 
ness, and determination of fascist warfare that was as relentless as it was 
ruthless. 

Apart from aerial warfare it would be worthwhile also to analyse which 
conclusions the Wehrmacht drew from the merciless treatment of prisoners 
of war in Abyssinia, Spain, and China (insofar as they were taken at all), 
and which conclusions they drew for their own war of starvation and pillage 
in eastern Europe. In addition, the treatment of partisans and the ways in 
which civilian population was involved in warfare, in general, would be 
worth further research. In the end, only a systematic analysis of forms 
of cooperation and a symmetrical comparison with techniques of warfare 
waged by the Allies would enable us to assess whether these criteria are 
typical of modern or fascist warfare. 
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Civil War, Total War, Fascist War: Rebel 
Violence and Occupation Policies 


in the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939) 


Miguel Alonso 


The Spanish Civil War was the first total war unleashed by fascism on the 
European continent. Europe had already witnessed the outbreak of other 
confrontations with clear counter-revolutionary components in the first 
third of the twentieth century, including the Russian Civil War (1917- 
1923) and the Finnish Civil War (1918). There were also some less intense 
but clearly proto-fascist bellicose expressions such as the Fretkorps. How- 
ever, on 17 July 1936, a fascism still under construction in Spain initi- 
ated a total war against a perceived ‘Marxist revolution’. Francoist propa- 
ganda quickly took advantage of the pioneering nature of this war, hail- 
ing Franco as ‘the world’s first conqueror of Bolshevism on the battle- 
field’. Be that as it may, the Spanish conflict became the first European 
scenario in which fascism and total war could converge into an extreme 
project through the implementation of unlimited violence aimed especially 
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at civilians, who were considered legitimate and priority targets. Certainly, 
the wars unleashed by fascism—specifically Italian fascism—in Libya and 
above all in Abyssinia during the 1920s and 1930s had been gradually 
obliterating the line between soldiers and civilians. However, the fact that 
the Spanish Civil War was fought on European soil and not in the colonial 
frame marked a qualitative leap, a point of no return on the road that fas- 
cist warfare had been travelling since 1922. Additionally, fascism came to 
power in Spain through a civil war, which decisively influenced the scope 
of violence and of fascist warfare. 

Historiographically, the wars of the fascisms before and after the Spanish 
Civil War have received substantial attention, especially the German inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union. However, study of the violence employed by the 
insurgents during the Spanish civil conflict is essentially incomplete. There 
are partial works that cover different phases of the conflict, or general stud- 
ies that assess the overall dimensions of the violence, but there is no analysis 
that globally addresses insurgent violence on the front.! This dearth has 
supplied the driving question for the present work: what policies of vio- 
lence and occupation did the insurgent side deploy? Reconstructing the 
insurgent frame of action makes it possible to go deeper into a wider range 
of questions that still suffer from analytical neglect, such as the function 
of the war in the construction of Spanish fascism as a political project and 
the genocidal borders of Rebels’ war violence. However, the most relevant 
issue for this collective volume is the possibility of re-situating that conflict 
in relation to the wars of the fascisms and thereby contributing to the cre- 
ation of a transnational analytical frame that includes them all. This should 
make it possible to articulate a global interpretation of the role of fascist 
ideology in the conception of war violence, and the totalizing dimension 
of the warfare and corresponding policies implemented by each fascism in 
the enabling scenarios of armed conflicts. The objective of this chapter is 
to analyse the singularities of insurgent warfare in the Spanish Civil War 
in relation to the tactics deployed by other warring fascisms. This will give 
the concept of fascist warfare empirical content and fill the historiographi- 
cal void regarding the Spanish case. Ultimately, it will establish the Spanish 
Civil War as one of the key scenes in the forging of counter-revolutionary 
Europe. 
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AN ANTI-PARTISAN WAR: FASCIST AND EXEMPLARY 
VIOLENCE ON THE SOUTHERN FRONT 


On 17 July 1936, a significant portion of the Spanish army, supported 
by counter-revolutionary political parties and organizations, took up arms 
against the government ofthe Spanish Second Republic. The objective was 
to unseat the republican Popular Front government and set up an author- 
itarian regime that would put an end to the perceived situation of social 
chaos. Though the coup, unlike that of Primo de Rivera in 1923, was unsuc- 
cessful due to poor planning and popular resistance in key cities such as 
Madrid, Barcelona, and Valencia, the Rebel army refused to back down and 
set the conflict on the path to all-out war. The Rebels then sought to take 
Madrid as quickly as possible. Faced with several Republican strongholds 
along the road to the capital, in Extremadura and western Andalusia, the 
insurgents adopted a strategy of brutal, mass violence against any civilians 
or combatants who interfered with the progress of the columns. From 
a military perspective, this violence reflected the determination to swiftly 
crush the resistance of the populations situated along the route to Madrid. 
The exemplary dimension of this violence was intended to directly under- 
mine the will to fight in neighbouring localities under Republican control. 
In other words, violence in the context of the failed coup d’état created a 
fusion of the ideological and purely pragmatic dimensions. Of course, this 
could be interpreted simply as corresponding to the concept of military 
necessity, which suggests that ‘the rationality of extreme actions develops 
from the means, not from the original end or goal’.” However, military 
culture alone is insufficient to explain such violence in this case, because it 
was applied to a broad socio-political collective identified as the ‘other’, in 
this case the ‘Reds’. Militarily, the Rebels had insufficient human means to 
control the territory; yet the scale and brutality of their violence enabled 
them, at least in the early months, to advance swiftly towards Madrid. Ide- 
ologically, such violence constituted the transformative element by which 
the social body of the nation would be purified and the ‘New Spain’ could 
be created. 

The first phase of the war lasted until the failed assault on Madrid in 
November 1936. It involved a war of columns waged mainly on the south- 
ern front, with some actions on the northern front. The use of violence 
against civilians and enemy prisoners was an essential element of this phase 
and something the troops on the front understood as another weapon of 
war. Accordingly, directives establishing combat guidelines were infrequent 
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and vague compared to those issued during the second half of the conflict. 
On 31 July 1936, General Gonzalo Queipo de Llano, Commander of the 
Southern Army, issued a series of general guidelines to the commanders 
of the columns regarding the re-establishment of basic services, specifically 
authorizing the search of homes of ‘leaders or members of the Popular 
Front’ and calling for ‘extremely energetic repression’ of those who had 
fought against the insurgents, along with ‘dangerous actors’ or anyone 
who had ‘committed excesses’. The ambiguity of the latter two concepts 
gave the ground forces absolute freedom to implement violence proactively 
or in response to specific contingencies, like situations of resistance.* The 
category of ‘dangerous actors’ could include almost any individual per- 
ceived as a current or future threat. It provided an umbrella of licence to 
use pre-emptive violence that, according to its ideological nature and the 
demands of the front, could only be extreme. 

Only twelve days later, Queipo himself issued another set of instructions 
that included a brief paragraph regarding the conduct of the columns in 
the occupation of villages: ‘Soldiers must be kept in hand and not allowed 
to disperse and pillage or commit excesses, which would incur severe pun- 
ishment’.” These orders were intended to modify the prior ones and pre- 
sumably set limits on the violence, suggesting that the level of excess was 
high and required moderation, if only on paper. In the preceding days, 
the insurgent forces had carried out various massacres in the provinces of 
Cadiz and Seville, against civilians and members of left-wing organizations 
in Rota, Ubrique and many rural estates occupied by peasants. And, at the 
same time, they had also brutally assaulted some towns in the southern half 
of Extremadura such as Llerena or Almendralejo, as we shall see. However, 
the brevity of the attention given to the topic in the orders did essentially 
nothing to limit the propensity of the columns to unleash brutal violence. 
The objectives remained the same; Queipo also instructed that ‘it is better 
not to corral the enemy but leave them a way out, so that they can be dis- 
patched by automatic weapons in an ambush as they exit". To corral them 
implied resistance, and time was a scarce and very valuable resource for the 
Rebel troops. Thus the reference to troop conduct was merely rhetorical, 
as it conformed to neither the military nor the ideological objectives of the 
insurgents.? Rather, it underscored the issue of time: excesses and pillages 
would slow down the columns, while execution of political enemies should 
be accomplished quickly and would earn high marks for spreading terror 
throughout the population. 
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Systematic elimination of the enemy was thus an ongoing and com- 
mon practice in the Rebel columns. During August, they occupied and 
thoroughly purged several enclaves along the route to the city of Bada- 
joz, in Extremadura. On 5 August, after overcoming strong resistance, 
Rebel forces under the command of Antonio Castejön entered the town 
of Llerena. The strong resistance faced by his forces led him to take drastic 
measures, as he described in his report: ‘With the people hiding out in the 
church and the Town Hall, launching great amounts of dynamite, it was 
necessary for me to burn sections of the town, which led to their complete 
surrender? The number of enemy killed, according to that report, was 
150:2, a disproportionate number that revealed the type of mass violence 
used. The punishment of Llerena had its effect: the republicans control- 
ling the neighbouring village of Villagarcia de la Torre immediately fled, 
enabling the right-wingers of the village to take control and quickly send 
emissaries to Castejón to communicate their *submission?.!? On 8 August, 
the nearby village of Almendralejo was attacked by the Rebel column of 
Lt. Col. Carlos Asensio. Amidst strong resistance, the insurgents set the 
church on fire and the people of the town surrendered. Vicious repres- 
sion against the local population ensued: at least 400 prisoners of war and, 
mainly, civilians were shot, and women had their heads shaven and were 
raped.!! This continued until 10 August, with Asensio's request for ‘ele- 
ments ofthe Civil Guard, Requetés [the Carlist militia | or something similar 
to take charge of disarmament, purging, etc., while the column continues 
on’.!? Such practices continued during the following months. After the 
Rebels had conquered the village of El Campillo in Huelva on 26 August, 
a Carlist combatant enlisted in the Redondo column wrote how the town 
was ‘ablaze with purifying flames after Lt. Colonel Redondo had given the 
order to burn it as punishment for the vicious fury shown by the Reds |... | 
[sparing] some respected houses from being burned because they were 
inhabited by decent people’.!* And again, a similar episode took place on 
30 September, when a Falangist centuria assaulted the town of Guareña in 
Badajoz, bombarding it and setting the station on fire with some defenders 
inside. After that, vicious repression ensued with 55 people shot in the fol- 
lowing days and 227 sentenced to various punishments, 68 of whom were 
executed. 14 

The widespread repetition of such policies of violence revealed the insur- 
gent paradigm of a war of ideology and class that went well beyond the 
mere military necessity for swift advance. Immediately after taking Llerena, 
Castejön asked the Falange and Requeté leaders in Seville to send twenty 
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militia men from each group for his column, given their aptitude for ‘ar- 
rests, searches [...] and chasing down people on the run’.!° This rather 
clearly portrays the systematization of the violence, from the moment the 
troops entered a town or village until it had been completely ‘purged’ by 
the militia units, as had occurred in Almendralejo. In fact, the type of war- 
fare deployed on the southern front corresponded largely to anti-partisan 
tactics. The insurgent columns and the units tasked with ‘cleansing’ the hin- 
terland were organized into mobile groups to combat generally irregular 
enemy formations, whose members had been demoted from combatants to 
‘bandits’.!© The structure of territorial dominion was based on the control 
of a series of strategic hubs from where these columns and units operated. 
This made the large areas where any troops were deployed a very hostile 
environment that triggered a constant fear of being under siege, indeed 
a very common perception of combatants involved in anti-partisan war- 
fare.’ Their essential mechanism for social control consisted in deploying 
unlimited and exemplary violence, including public display of the cadavers 
of those who had been executed, within the frame created by ambigu- 
ous categories such as ‘dangerous actors’.!® Military documentation and 
diverse witnesses who accompanied the columns tell of numerous ‘punish- 
ment operations’ in which the ratio of insurgent combatants to enemies 
who died approached 1:50.!? For example, war correspondent Ricardo 
Gutiérrez reported enemy deaths of 400 and 600 men in two of these oper- 
ations which took place during July 1936 around the villages of Guadalupe 
(Caceres) and Los Santos de Maimona (Badajoz). These numbers may have 
been the result of journalistic exaggeration, but when compared to military 
reports they reveal the reality of Rebel warfare.?° 

The first months of the Civil War created the frame for implementing 
the social prophylaxis associated with the fascist project. From 1936 to 
1948, policies of violence in fascist Spain directly caused at least 100,000- 
130,000 deaths due to direct repression; around 52,800 of those deaths 
took place from July to October 1936. This provides a good account of the 
ideological nature of the war that was instigated by the insurgents.?! On the 
northern front, the violence showed similar levels but was mainly limited to 
the hinterland, due to the lack of any noteworthy military advances.?? On 
the southern front, however, fascist ideology and total war practices fused 
into authentic fascist warfare. The use of extreme tactics to rapidly achieve 
military objectives, the labelling of civilians as legitimate military targets, 
the summary execution of civilians and prisoners of war, the systematic 
rape of women, or the involvement of the civilian population in processes 
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of violence as informers or even executioners constituted the main lines of 
a ruthless campaign to win the war while eliminating the ‘anti-Spain’.7° As 
Requeté chaplain Policarpo Cfa noted, ‘compassion and mercy, in many 
cases, could compromise the thorough and swift attainment of the stated 


ends? 24 


TOWARDS IOTAL WAR: DEFEAT IN MADRID AND VICTORY 
FOR VIOLENCE 


The insurgent generals thought that the taking of Madrid would signify 
a decisive moment in the war, leading to definitive defeat of the Republi- 
cans. In this context, deployment of brutal, proactive violence on a scale 
similar to that of previous months might prove counter-productive. For a 
start, it would send a clear message to the Republicans that the insurgents 
had no intention of scaling back violence, despite having virtually won 
the war. This would incite greater resistance and draw out the war unnec- 
essarily.?? Also, because Madrid was the capital of the country, news of 
repression there would receive greater international attention, something 
the Rebel commanders were eager to avoid. Their concern for contain- 
ing the violence became manifest in a series of directives—more detailed 
and comprehensive than those given earlier to the columns—intended to 
provide a normative frame for the occupation of the city. On 27 October 
1936, Emilio Mola, commander of the Northern Army, gave instructions 
regarding tactical penetration, the organization of public order and the first 
repressive measures to be applied in the city. He ordered the purging of 
suspicious individuals belonging to security forces. People associated with 
entities such as the mail service or the main Madrid newspapers were to 
be detained en masse and taken to concentration camps outside the city. 
Terror practices were reinstated: doorkeepers, custodians, and residents of 
buildings from where Rebel troops had been fired upon were to be pun- 
ished, ‘even if we do not get the aggressors’.”° Such measures punished 
potentially innocent individuals and encouraged informing by activating 
loyalty mechanisms through blood pacts with the New State. 

A second directive, on 4 November, included a series of elements 
intended to identify the scope and potential recipients of the violence that 
the troops were authorized to use. Once again, it involved very broad and 
lax categories: ‘traitors; low-lifes; ex-convicts and suspicious persons |... | 
[or anyone who | fails to provide clear support to the National Army troops’. 
This could apply to virtually the entire target population, regardless of their 
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actions before or during occupation. The insurgent declaration of the state 
of war in Madrid, signed by Mola, indicated that anyone who insulted, 
harmed, disobeyed or provoked by word or deed any person linked to the 
army, regardless of whether the action was in the line of duty or if it was 
even carried out, would be accused of rebellion.” However, the directive 
of 4 November also clearly emphasized how ‘the forces of this Service will 
maintain and practice utmost respect for houses, furniture, belongings and 
documents’, avoiding ‘theft, pillaging, removal of furniture and objects and 
requisitioning’. They were to use the ‘utmost correctness |... | without bad 
manners or treatment in word or deed’.”° This substantially modified the 
frameworks for enforcing violence by expressly prohibiting conduct and 
practices that had been almost entirely allowed until that moment. In fact, 
a third directive, also in early November, from the CGG (Cuartel General 
del Generalisimo—General Headquarters of the Generalisimo), indicated 
that the occupation should be ‘an example of discipline and organization, 
maintaining the greatest respect for women and children and every soldier 
should put out of his mind any ideas of razing [sic] and pillage in keeping 
with the good spirit of our forces’. The officers would be held ‘respon- 
sible for any act their soldiers committed’.”” Comparison of the tones of 
the directives before and during the battle for Madrid reveals the brutality 
of the warfare and occupation practices of the insurgent army since the 
beginning of the conflict, as shown by the explicit reference to women and 
children. It also signals the implication of many officers in these practices, 
as has been corroborated in the memoirs of the combatants.?? The many 
prohibitions included in the orders of October and November, and the 
emphasis given to controlling the troops reflects an attempt to change the 
focus of the occupation policies for the capital. This corresponded to new, 
specific military needs that would arise if the city fell, but in no way implied 
an end to repression. 

The failure of the assault on Madrid in late November again placed 
proactive violence and exemplary mass terror at the centre of insurgent 
warfare, generating a new opportunity frame for the implementation of 
fascist warfare. Within this new approach, violence acquired a less system- 
atic nature, depending now on the contingencies it had to face, although 
it recovered the preventive nature lost between the end of October and 
November 1936.°! By December, the Southern Army had already cir- 
culated new instructions to regulate house searches. Unlike the Madrid 
directives, however, these completely omitted reference to violence against 
individuals.?? In fact, a good part of the instructions of the first two years of 
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war made reference to requisitions and embargos, but did not address treat- 
ment of the inhabitants of conquered towns.?? The return to pre-emptive 
violence was especially evident in the execution of prisoners of war and 
civilians on the front, which had been a common practice from the begin- 
ning of the conflict. More than a few combatants included these episodes in 
their memoirs, indicating that this violence was accepted by the Nationals 
as a foundational pillar of the New Spain; in fact, memorialist literature was 
promoted intensely by Francoism after the war. During the fighting to take 
Teruel in winter of 1937-1938, Private Manuel Paz witnessed the shooting 
of 80 captured Republican combatants, who were ‘finished off and then 
kicked by the ‘sadist’ ensign in charge of the execution.** The normality of 
such ‘sadism’ was corroborated by the testimony of another combatant, the 
Romanian volunteer Neculai Totu: ‘We captured some communists who 
had no time to escape. They are shot on sight. That is the law?.?? Maurizio 
Bassi, a soldier in the Italian Corpo Truppe Volontarie, noted with surprise 
after a conversation with a Spanish combatant that *he speaks of shootings 
with the utmost tranquillity, I might even say with cheerfulness’.°® 

The international brigadiers were recurrent targets for summary violence 
on the front. The propaganda described these combatants in purely ideo- 
logical terms, accusing them of wielding the real power on the Republican 
side and of having deceived Spanish soldiers into taking up arms against 
their insurgent brothers.?/ Unlike other groups of Republican combatants, 
the fact that they were foreigners marginalized them from any policies of 
reintegration into the Rebel ranks. This made them the victims of choice 
for intra-combatant violence on the front, as recounted by soldiers in their 
memoirs. The Italian legionnaire Francesco Odetti witnessed how a Moroc- 
can sergeant in the Regulares struck several French brigadier prisoners with 
a sword before eventually shooting them.?? Ensign Amaro Izquierdo noted 
that this was standard practice on the front. During the battle for Belchite 
(August-September 1937), his unit took *five prisoners, one Spaniard and 
four foreigners. The Spaniard was sent to the commanders |...] But there 
is no mercy for the foreigners? .?? 

The normality of executing foreign combatants even defied CGG 
instructions. In April 1937, Sir Henry Chilton, the British Ambassador to 
Spain, sent a letter to the insurgent authorities. He enquired about rumours 
circulating in the British press that British brigadiers were being shot. An 
outright denial was issued from Salamanca.?? In fact, this information con- 
tradicted two orders that had been published in January of the same year. 
The first, early in the month, resulted from a question that had reached the 
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CGG from the commander of the Division Reforzada de Madrid, Gen- 
eral José Enrique Varela, concerning what should be done with captured 
British brigadiers. He wanted to know ‘if they are useful for information or 
if they should be given the same treatment as the French’: in other words, 
if they should be shot on sight. The CGG responded that their lives should 
be respected.*! The decision would surely have been weighed against pos- 
sible repercussions with a friendly country like Great Britain, as opposed 
to France, run by León Blum's Popular Front.” The second order, at 
the end of the month, was directed to the Navarre Brigades operating on 
the northern front, instructing them ‘not to shoot foreign prisoners |... | 
We cannot deprive ourselves of the most effective information source of 
all’.4° Both orders reflected that the execution of foreigners on the front 
was a common practice and tolerated by those in command. Tellingly, the 
only general prohibition for the Navarre Brigades was linked to obtaining 
information and not to the perception that they were acting with excessive 
cruelty. The instructions also demonstrated that the military necessity of the 
CGG did not always align with the logic that operated on the front, where 
the need for revenge sometimes took priority over obtaining any infor- 
mation the enemy might provide. In other words, contingency and the 
particularities of each context decisively influenced the application of vio- 
lence in fascist warfare. For example, after taking the Republican positions 
in Loma de los Celleros (Asturias) in September 1937, Medical Lieutenant 
José Aznares narrated how some of the Moroccan combatants demanded 
that an eighteen-year-old prisoner be shot to avenge their losses that day. 
“The Moors, half mutinous, call for his death and cry out: “Many Moors 
dead today”’.** This episode manifests the negotiation mechanisms that 
arose between the officers, who were responsible for maintaining morale 
and combat discipline among their men, and the soldiers themselves, who 
wanted to settle scores for the harshness of combat. The dynamics on the 
front gave rise to contingent forms of violence that fell outside the frame- 
work designed by occupation policies.*° 

The failure to take the capital returned fascist warfare to the centre 
of insurgent war policies. As they conquered new places, the Rebel army 
continued to leave behind scenes of indiscriminate violence, such as those 
recounted by Aznares in the town of Alozaina (Malaga) in February 1937. 
There, individuals supposedly responsible for killing people with right-wing 
tendencies were shot, several women had their heads shaved and people 
witnessed scenes of raw terror, with the local people participating in the 
executions to avenge the death of family members.^? Kin liability terror 
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was also a common tactic; family members of fugitive Republican and left- 
ist combatants were executed and anti-partisan operations were undertaken 
to hunt down and execute those who had fled. This took place in Asturias 
after the northern front fell.^ Thus, in this phase of the war, violence 
continued to be pre-emptive and dependent on the terror structure and 
social prophylaxis associated with the fascist project. The intensity essen- 
tially obeyed the political logic of purifying the social body of the Spanish 
nation, which also coincided with military objectives. However, violence 
also corresponded to specific contingencies on the front that went beyond 
the limits of occupation policies. Victims included not only those labelled 
as ‘Reds’ but potentially anyone in the area of troop operations, including 
those who demonstrated active support for the insurgents. This extensive 
and total violence became endemic and very difficult to control, as was seen 
when the insurgent army tried to limit the violent practices of their men 
on the ground. 


TURNING POINT: THE ARAGON OFFENSIVE 
AND THE PARADIGM SHIFT IN OCCUPATION POLICIES 


On 7 March 1938, the insurgent army began the Aragon Offensive, and by 
mid-April the Rebels had managed to turn the tide of the war by dividing 
the Republican territory into two zones. For the insurgent commanders, 
however, the course of the war had changed before the operation began, 
sometime between the fall of the northern front and the Republican defeat 
at Teruel in early 1938.48 The situation was captured in a report of March 
1938 by Colonel Eduardo Cafizares, commander of the 21st Division. 
He noted that the Aragon Offensive might foreseeably lead to a situation 
in which ‘small columns would have to undertake simultaneous operations 
involving numerous objectives’.*” In other words, it would lead to the com- 
plete disarticulation of the enemy front, and this would significantly influ- 
ence the occupation policies that were to be subsequently implemented. 
Multiple guidelines were announced as the operation began, which were 
intended to establish norms for troop conduct in the areas to be occupied. 
They were clearly intended to limit the use of indiscriminate violence dur- 
ing occupation and apply a policy of rapprochement in the predominately 
hostile regions of eastern Aragon, Catalonia and Valencia. General Fidel 
Davila, commander of the Northern Army (following the death of Mola 
in June 1937) issued a set of instructions in late March 1938. He noted 
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that ‘in the recent occupation of towns there have been incidents of pil- 
laging the household linens and goods of the inhabitants [...] a vehicle 
was carrying clothing and furniture stolen in the villages’. Davila described 
them as ‘the violent acts of some thugs’, and hoped that they were noth- 
ing more than ‘isolated incidents’.°? This marked a significant change in 
the perception and definition of such practices, which had formerly been 
encouraged by the commanders and tacitly instigated by occupation direc- 
tives. In other instructions that same month, Davila himself insisted that 
the forces maintain the utmost respect ‘for the [inhabitants of] occupied 
towns, which should not be considered as enemies even after a battle involv- 
ing the expulsion of opposing forces from them’. This clearly contrasted 
with the type of exemplary punishment applied during the first half of the 
conflict in places such as Llerena or Almendralejo. It also sought to avoid 
‘excesses and confusion that would lead to vexation and prejudice among 
the inhabitants in the early stages of occupation’. Davila also mentioned 
houses being plundered and the booty being carried off to the rear, which 
he described as cases of ‘corruption’. He instructed that ‘troop entry into 
houses’ should be stopped and all such crimes severely punished.?! 

The orders issued during and after the Aragon Offensive were intended 
to both contain the brutal, indiscriminate violence that was being applied 
and to outline an active policy for ‘winning the hearts of our Catalan broth- 
ers’. In early April, a directive from the CGG indicated a series of problems 
that had to be resolved ‘if we don’t want to make mistakes that will be 
difficult to erase in the days to come’. This clearly referred to building and 
establishing social support for the regime that would emerge from victory. 
One of these problems, besides the violence and ransacking already men- 
tioned, was the abuse of Catalan-speaking people by some of the combat- 
ants, who bullied them and boasted ‘that they were entering as conquerors 
in a territory that was not Spain and that had to be made Spanish’. This 
reveals how the Weltanschauung of the soldiers conditioned their conduct 
on the ground. Representation of Catalonia as the anti-Spain was a recur- 
rent element in Rebel propaganda.?? In this phase of the war, however, it 
was proving counter-productive. If the objective was ‘to make the heart of 
Catalonia Spanish’ in order to ‘facilitate the | political] future that would 
follow’, it was ‘necessary not to sow hatred’. Of course, this did not imply 
desisting from exhaustive repression once an area had been conquered, 
but it did mean modifying how violence was applied on the front to avoid 
generating greater opposition among an already hostile population.?9 
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This change in policies of violence also affected how prisoners of war 
were treated. In early April 1938, Davila issued an order stating that Repub- 
lican soldiers were demoralized and had been forced to fight by their offi- 
cers, a condition that qualified them as ‘three-quarters favourable to the 
National Cause’. Thus it was necessary to treat the ‘Spanish Red prisoners’ 
especially well, ‘avoiding the justifiable rancour in the heat of battle that 
might lead the troops to extremes contrary to the interests of the National 
Cause’. This statement implicitly acknowledged the commonplace execu- 
tion of Republican combatants without trial and the tolerance of such prac- 
tices. Describing these actions as ‘justifiable rancour’ linked the practice to 
both the pre-emptive terror policies of Rebel fascist warfare and the intra- 
combatant dynamics of violence on the ground. The order was intended 
to prevent the Republicans from ‘fighting to the last man’, thereby sanc- 
tioning a new focus corresponding to military necessity.°* It also generated 
an opportunity for involving some of these prisoners in social support for 
the New State, something the Rebels worked hard to promote in the pro- 
paganda aimed at the Republican camp.?? Along these lines, the British 
combatant Peter Kemp recalled how ‘as the war progressed, the Nationals 
tended to consistently spare the lives of the prisoners, except those in the 
International Brigades’.”° Though culpable of having fought against the 
‘true Spain”, Spanish prisoners could still be re-educated and re-integrated. 
Foreigners, however, had no place in the national community, and the com- 
mon practice of shooting them continued. In describing the execution of 
several German combatants of the Thalmann Brigade in Belchite in March 
1938, Kemp wrote, ‘they expected no quarter, they received no quarter’.°” 

On the ground, the implementation of these directives was generally 
a failure. In late April, the CGG informed six army corps participating in 
the Aragon Offensive that three companies of the Civil Guard would be 
attached to each of them.?? This spoke of the inefficacy of control within 
the units, which had made it necessary to activate external mechanisms. In 
fact, in mid-May, the Northern Army again insisted that the troops avoid 
causing ‘even the slightest vexation' to civilians, seeking that ‘our presence 
be instantly reflected in the well-being of the liberated population’. Para- 
doxically, amidst affirmation that these measures had ‘achieved excellent 
results’, three new measures were announced that intensified the mech- 
anism for controlling the troops. First, a special unit was formed to lead 
the entry into towns that had been taken and guard against ‘any pillag- 
ing or excess’. Second, most military units were forbidden to lodge inside 
the towns or cities. Third, soldiers were forbidden from receiving ‘cash as 
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donations or payment for fines’, which suggests that extortion from civil- 
ians was a common practice.?? Indeed, a directive issued in March had also 
indicated that cattle and food had been requisitioned and that violence had 
been used to force farmers to sell their goods at a pittance, bringing ruin and 
famine on their business and families. Above all, however, it damaged ‘the 
national economy [...] [and] the prestige of the Army’.°® This confirmed 
that the advances alluded to by the CGG were fallacious, as corroborated 
in orders sent by the Army in May: ‘Recently [...] there have been attacks 
on persons; these acts should be avoided at all costs in the future’. Soldiers 
were instructed to denounce any such crime they witnessed.?! 

Other indications of the failure of these instructions were the crimes 
committed by combatants during campaigns. In April 1938, the 55th Divi- 
sion reported a case of rape and murder committed by Moroccan soldiers in 
Morella (Castellón). On entering a homestead to steal, they allegedly killed 
a man and a woman, wounded another person, raped two other women in 
the home and then fled.?? Around the same time, similar episodes were 
reported in Corbíns (Lérida), this time involving the 13th Division. A 
group of three Moroccan soldiers entered several homes on the pretext 
of looking for *Reds'. They raped a woman, attempted to rape others, stole 
several objects and then fled.9? Other incidents were reported in August, 
when the 13th Division informed of the rape of two women in Gandesa 
(Tarragona) by three Moroccan soldiers in the Regulares.°* Again in Jan- 
uary 1939, three Moroccan soldiers also in the Regulares tried to rape 
two women in a cabin in Agramunt (Lérida). The brother of one of the 
women intervened and stopped them, receiving a lethal gunshot wound.? 
Despite the prominence of Moroccan soldiers in these episodes, Spanish 
combatants engaged in the same conduct. Ensign Martín Vigil recounted 
how he had to give *concise orders! to his men not to take advantage of 
women, knowing that *verbal liberties are one thing, but the assault that 
so much abstinence might provoke is quite another?.9° However, the fact 
that the *Moors' were not integrated into the national community favoured 
the construction of a demonizing narrative that made them responsible for 
the violence while facilitating affinities between Spaniards, as intended by 
the new occupation policies. These cases were but a small sample of the 
overall situation, as orders became increasingly severe throughout 1938. 
Summary executions continued to be common practice as well; Requeté 
José Molinet told of how he rejected the offer of some Falangists to shoot 
a group of Republicans who had been captured in a battle that had resulted 
in many Carlist deaths.97 
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Despite successive orders to the contrary, looting, rape, and execution 
continued to be standard practice in Rebel warfare. In July 1938, the South- 
ern Army command sent a message to the 102nd Division warning that 
soldiers caught ‘looting and pillaging’ would be subject to summary trial 
and extremely harsh punishment.Ó? Later, in the Catalonia offensive of early 
1939, two more orders were issued with the same message. They sought to 
dissuade the soldiers from committing excesses by appealing to their ‘noble 
and generous disposition’, in clear contrast with the combatant model that 
had been cultivated up to that point, which had incited them to rape, loot 
and execute. The first directive, from the CGG, stated that the violence 
had to be stopped, ‘with a view to our future advances’, and recommended 
a policy of ‘persuasion and punishment’. However, the problems that had 
been identified in March and April persisted among the troops. Issues such 
as the demonization of Catalonia, the abuse of Catalan speakers, and the 
use of military vehicles to transport war spoils had become endemic.Ó? The 
second directive, issued by the Northern Army, went a step further and 
offered cash rewards to units with exemplary behaviour, while threaten- 
ing severe punishment of those who failed to report any crime they had 
witnessed. However, the mayhem reached such extremes that even indi- 
viduals ‘with fervent enthusiasm for our cause’ fell victim to ‘abuses by our 
troops’.’" The ultimate failure of containment policies was confirmed in 
January and February of 1939, when the CGG prohibited Legionnaires 
and Regulares from entering urban centres./! Only a few days before the 
end of the war in March, the Levantine Army provided the epilogue to 
this saga in the form of a telegram to the Urgel Army Corps, insisting that 
regulations regarding the treatment of prisoners be respected.’ 

The specificity of the prohibitions and the severity of the measures taken 
to enforce them from March 1938 on contrasted notably with the broad, 
ambiguous categories for identifying the enemy and the tolerance of troop 
criminality that characterized the first half of the conflict. This specificity, 
combined with the injunctions against excess or abuse, indicates that such 
practices were habitual prior to the Aragon Offensive. They had been used 
as a weapon of war to undermine enemy resistance and bring about the nec- 
essary social prophylaxis in Spain. They were also common after that oper- 
ation began, to the degree that they had become endemic and ingrained 
in troop conduct and warfare tactics on the ground. In fact, the cases 
presented here demonstrate the incapacity of the insurgent army to con- 
tain violence through control instruments designed to shift fascist warfare 
towards more moderate conduct. Regional studies have demonstrated that 
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modification of occupation policies did not imply lower levels of repression 
and socio-political cleansing after the last Republican territories had been 
taken./? The scaling back of violence had to do with preventing the ‘jus- 
tifiable rancour’ that would result from prolonging the war unnecessarily 
and slowing the construction of social support in regions especially hostile 
to the new regime. 


CONCLUSION 


With the failure of the coup d'état in July 1936, two key processes were set 
in motion. One was the hatching of a fascist project resulting from fascis- 
tizing dynamics that began in the counter-revolutionary space during the 
second half of the Republican era. The other was the centrality of violence 
in that project.’* Fascistization helps explain the high levels of violence in 
the Civil War, the nature of that violence, and the conduct of the insur- 
gents. The war generated an enabling frame in which the nascent fascist 
project became maximized and radicalized in its conception, objectives, 
and implementation, as occurred in other European fascisms. In fact, the 
systematic extermination of the European Jews was decided in late sum- 
mer/early autumn 1941, some months after the onset of the invasion of 
the Soviet Union and two years after the start of the Second World War.”° 
Similarly, the political violence of two decades of fascism in Italy paled 
in comparison to that of the Italian Civil War of 1943-1945.7° In other 
words, this confluence between war and fascism facilitated the articulation 
of an internal prophylaxis of the national community under construction. 
It was achieved by identifying, denouncing, and purging elements classified 
as ‘undesirable’. It also generated the context for a war of conquest and 
extermination directed at territories considered part of the “living space’ or 
imperial sphere of influence of each fascism. In Spain, this had a rhetorical 
rather than an expansionist manifestation.”’ 

Apart from the projected occupation of Madrid in late 1936, from the 
onset of the war to March 1938, the insurgent army deployed authentic 
fascist warfare through the use of pre-emptive, indiscriminate, and bru- 
tal violence against enemy combatants and especially civilians. With the 
Republican defeat at Teruel, the balance of war began to tip clearly in 
favour of the Rebels. From March 1938 on, the insurgent High Com- 
mand sought unsuccessfully to modify the focus of the war by punishing 
permissive attitudes towards violent practices and punishing soldiers who 
committed excesses. This leads to the question of how the concept of fascist 
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warfare fits with the Spanish case. This analysis has shown how insurgent 
policies and practices of violence reflected the contingent nature of fas- 
cist warfare. Fascism at war did not always adopt such a focus, rather its 
deployment was contingent on the specific conditions of each scenario. In 
other words, it depended on the categories used to define the enemy, the 
purposes of fascist violence, and the effects of its application. Though dehu- 
manization of the enemy and social prophylaxis remained fixed objectives 
throughout the Spanish Civil War, fascist warfare was modified as military 
victory became a more likely outcome. Similar to other fascisms at war, 
practices were moderated or radicalized according to the context and the 
contingencies they encountered. The German occupation policies in France 
and the Soviet Union were radically different, because the categories for 
defining the enemy and the perceptions of each geographical space were 
different. Even the policies implemented in the Soviet Union varied drasti- 
cally depending on the situation, displaying peaks of radicalization during 
Operation Barbarossa and the retreats of 1943-1944 that contrasted with 
periods of moderation such as in the winter of 1941-1942.”° 

The morphology of the Civil War in Spain displays the contingent nature 
of fascist warfare, which had a decisive influence on the levels of violence 
deployed in each phase of the conflict. Not characterizing the enemy along 
ethnic, racial or religious lines made it difficult to generate a narrative 
of genocidal extermination, but facilitated the creation of frames for re- 
Catholicizing, re-educating, and re-using many Republicans by integrating 
them into the army ranks and social support for the new regime. Even the 
total nature of the war can be questioned in light of several orders issued 
by the CGG in the last stages of the conflict and intended to stop the indis- 
criminate bombing of towns and the looting of agricultural areas, because 
it was important to avoid ‘bankrupting the national economy.”” In other 
words, the specificities of the Spanish fascist project and the contingency of 
the Civil War made it possible to explain the changes in policies of violence 
and occupation deployed by the insurgent side. This prevents consideration 
of the Spanish Civil War as a fascist war in its entirety. At the same time, it 
makes it possible to affirm the implementation of fascist warfare in certain 
phases of the conflict. The Spanish case provides essential interpretative 
keys for understanding the nature and limits of this concept. However, it 
also constitutes a paradigmatic case within the family of fascisms, due to the 
particular way in which this fascism came to power and how it influenced 
war policies. 
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Fascist Civil Warfare: Mussolini’s Wars 
in Spain and Italy, 1936-1945 


Javier Rodrigo 


Fascist Italy developed a policy of extreme violence in its colonial practices, 
in the context of the world war and occupation (in the Mediterranean, 
the Balkans and Russia), and in civil wars. Nonetheless, Mussolinian Fas- 
cism has survived media scrutiny rather well, a circumstance paradoxically 
assisted by the alliance it forged with Nazi Germany in the Spanish Civil 
War. Reduction ad hitlerum of the genocides during the Second World War 
has been a significant factor in glossing over Italian culpability in Africa, 
the Balkans and the Mediterranean. Italian war crimes and crimes against 
humanity during Mussolini’s regime range from poison gas bombing in 
Ethiopia to the deportation of Jews to Auschwitz, and to the ‘marvellous’ 
Italian aviation actions, as Mussolini put it, in the bombing of Republican 
civilians in Spain.! 

It is not easy to find a historical analysis that connects these bellicose 
practices with the nature of the Italian Fascist regime, with its militarized 
foreign policy, with fascism as the great political praxis of interwar Europe, 
or with its violent and—in the most extreme case—eliminationist aim. In 
this chapter, by analysing two cases of Fascist participation in an intrastate 
war, we will examine how the concepts of civil war and fascist war are 
interrelated. We look first at Italian intervention in the Spanish Civil War, 
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and then at the four-way war (partisans, Salò Fascists, Nazi occupiers and 
Allies) in northern Italy from 1943 to 1945, which also became a civil war 
between fascists and anti-fascists. These two very different contexts both 
display how fascism developed explicitly ideological and total warfare. We 
will also explore how civil war might be the ideal context for waging a war 
of occupation, ethnic cleansing and fascistization. Fascism, understood as 
a state of ‘permanent civil war’, makes civil war the confrontative space 
between ‘two types of civilization and conceptions of the world”, as Mus- 
solini described it.? 

Both of these conflicts were internal wars between fascism and anti- 
fascism, waged with tremendous violence on the civilian population. How- 
ever, this does not make them exceptional in twentieth-century internal 
wars. From the Russian Civil War to Nagorno-Karabakh, from China to 
Colombia, they were all national total wars against the civilian population. 
Certainly, the Fascist rhetoric of violence spoke of a founding utopia for the 
Italian regime. From 1922—but especially from 1925—on, the concepts 
of creative violence and a state of permanent war became elements of their 
ethos and identity, elements of fascism itself. They took their place alongside 
mass rituals, ultranationalist xenophobia, the sense of a new beginning, the 
desire for palingenesis of the nation, the construction of a national com- 
munity that is homogenous and strong but also experiences of suffering 
and pain, the threat of the enemy within and the enemy without. All of this 
is incomprehensible without war in the equation.? The same can be said of 
the German regime from 1933. 

Italian Fascism proclaimed itself the only authentic movement of the 
‘new Italians’, who had been regenerated by war, prophets, apostles and 
evangelists. They were soldier-citizens of the religion of the homeland, 
purified in the fire of war. However, the reality is more complex than its 
cultural constructs or mythic-poetic projections. 

Both the intervention in Spain and the internal war of 1943-1945 con- 
tain recognizable elements within the parameters of what we call fascist 
warfare,* a concept addressed extensively in the introduction to this book. 
This was not only due to its utopian dimension: its specific way of dressing 
war in voluntarist, positivist, and transformative rhetoric, its desire for fascist 
nationalization or the convergence of weapons and ideas of political fascis- 
tization that facilitated the construction of a kind of blood brotherhood. 
These utopian elements were present in varying degrees and measures in 
the civil wars of both Spain and Italy. Above all, here we address some 
aspects inherent to fascist warfare, and the qualitative leap it represented 
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for European warfare. These include war of aggression, fascination with air 
weaponry as the mechanism for cleansing the enemy hinterland, elimina- 
tionism directed at civilian co-nationals (in Italy but not in Spain, logically), 
and the ruthlessness of anti-partisan warfare against anti-fascists that was 
evident in the two civil wars that featured direct fascist participation. 


REGULAR WAR: 1936-1939—A THIRD BELLIGERENT 
IN SPAIN 


Italy’s intervention in Spain was decided and launched in July 1936. A few 
months later, it materialized as a massive military, political, and cultural 
operation. Until then, Mussolini had limited his participation to sending 
matériel—after erasing all traces of their Italian provenance—and some 
specialists, who arrived in Spain via Cadiz and Vigo in September to join 
Italo-Spanish units. In October-November 1936, however, Italy became 
a third belligerent in Spain.” This war experience opened a new chapter 
in the use of diplomacy and propaganda within the frame of the fascisti- 
zation of Europe and expansion through total war. The Spanish war most 
fully revealed Italian Fascist ambitions for Europe, the Mediterranean and 
Spain. It also best revealed Italian foreign policy in relation to the surround- 
ing nations. It also marked the inseparability of fascism from war, expan- 
sion, penetration, combat, and creed. Though 78,474 combatants (about 
45,000 in the regular army and 29,000 in the Fascist militias) might not 
seem excessive, what was ‘just’ an intervention to support a friendly fac- 
tion in an internal war surpassed the entire contingent of the International 
Brigades in Spain by almost 20,000. Mussolini disbursed the equivalent of 
an entire year of armed forces expenditure—8.5 billion lira—in Spain and 
truly internationalized the Civil War. 

Far from being banal or insignificant, the intervention was part and 
parcel of increasing anti-communist and authoritarian tendencies on the 
Continent and the construction of a fascist Europe. Mussolini and the 
Fascist hierarchy sought to construct a new Continent, a New Order based 
on anti-communism and the armed deployment of the fascist utopia. As 
Mussolini himself indicated after the fall of Barcelona in January 1939, that 
‘splendid victory... is another chapter in the history of the new Europe we 
are creating... At this moment many of our enemies are biting the dust’.° 
Mussolini’s aspirations in Spain were far from modest: they represented 
a supremacist, imperialist battle to fascistize Spain. As the coup d’état of 
July 1936 gave way to a long civil war, this form of belligerence became 
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more evident in late 1936 and early 1937. Both Hitler and Mussolini firmly 
believed in the victory of Franco, to whom the Duce referred as the premier 
fascist in Spain.” 

In the space of 45 days, 36 fully equipped battalions were mobilized, 
trained, organized into four camps (Nocera Inferiore, Eboli, Naples and 
Caserta) and transported. Another 12,000 men of the Littorio Division— 
the origin of Mussolini’s expeditionary corps in Spain— were organized by 
the Ministry of War and moved from Gaeta. This organizational triumph 
could not be underestimated. It was controlled from Italy and channelled 
through the fascist expeditionary force known as the Corpo Truppe Volon- 
tarie (CIV or Corps of Volunteer Troops), which enjoyed an extraordi- 
nary degree of autonomy from the Rebel army as a foreign belligerent 
in a civil war. In command was the former chief of intelligence Mario 
Roatta, who went on to be Chief of the Defence Staff in the Second World 
War. The CTV combatants were organized into three Blackshirt volun- 
teer divisions of 6300 men each (Dro lo Vuole, Fiamme Nere, Penne Nere) 
along with the Littorio Army Division (7700), the Francisci Infantry Group 
(3600), troops in mixed brigades such as the Frecce Nere and Frecce Azurre 
(2500 men each), an artillery group (4100), a specialized group (600), 
and the logistics corps (5000), comprising a total Italian force of 43,567 
troops in March 1937, with 1964 officers, 3697 non-commissioned officers 
(NCOs), and 37,915 regular soldiers. The Milizia Volontaria di Sicurezza 
Nazionale (MVSN, Voluntary Militia for National Security, known as the 
Blackshirts) planned to supply around 30,000 men altogether, the army 
around 20,000 men.? 

From the very beginning these forces were deployed so as to accomplish 
what the commanders, especially Mussolini, envisioned: a fascist war. It was 
intended to be rapid, motorized, aviation-intensive, and with objectives 
that would be remembered by the local population and the international 
community. While still in training, the troops were first called to action for 
the Malaga campaign. To take this Republican stronghold, Roatta had at 
his disposal the Aviazione Legionaria (Legionary Air Force) and 10,000 
militia troops, some scarcely trained. From 5 to 8 February, the troops of 
the Dio lo Vuole Division fought in the hills around the city. Once they 
had broken through Republican defences, with air support, the Italian and 
insurgent troops entered the city without much difficulty and were received 
with ‘accolades for Italy and its liberating Army’? according to the Fas- 
cist propaganda. In Roatta’s brief address to his troops, he affirmed that 
in three days they had ‘liberated a province from Red barbarism, restored 
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peace, liberty and life. That is how Fascism does it and you, its armed van- 
guard in the fight for an ideal, have transmitted its spirit and manifested 
its dynamism’. The occupation of Malaga was a bridgehead for the insur- 
gents, while for the Italians it demonstrated the viability of their guerra 
celere, rapid warfare: mechanized advance, fast takeover, few casualties. It 
validated what Mussolini had heard from his friend Luigi Barzini, corre- 
spondent for I/ Popolo d’Italta in Spain, that one or two divisions of a 
modern army such as that of Italy would slice through enemy lines like a 
knife through butter. 

The Duce must surely have thought his troops invincible and felt his 
historical destiny to ultimately be a renewal of the victorious campaigns of 
the Roman legions. “The conquest of Malaga is the work of Italian troops’, 
wrote Ambassador Cantalupo.!? Their prestige and technical prowess were 
superlative. The Malaga campaign might transmit a sense of Italian mili- 
tary maturity to anyone, but perhaps especially to the Germans: “There is 
widespread admiration for our army’.!! In conjunction with the guerra 
celere, the occupation of Malaga involved the elimination of Republican 
fighters. After the Malaga victory, Francoist warfare came into sharper con- 
trast with that of Mussolini’s troops. In fact, in 1937 many Italian com- 
manders expressed clear disdain for nazionali warfare, the mindset of Span- 
ish commanders, and the antiquated functioning of a command that was 
always in difficulty on large, stable fronts, with virtually no knowledge of 
the enemy. Franco drove Mussolini to despair, to the point that the latter 
predicted Franco’s defeat in the Republican offensive of the Ebro in 1938. 
The Duce thought that Generalisimo Franco had wasted every opportunity 
he had been given to win the war. He was probably right, but the mistrust 
was mutual: neither Franco nor his generals wanted the Italian troops to 
win the Spanish Civil War. 

Nevertheless, Franco’s unwillingness to use the Italian legionnaires 
sounds more like an apocryphal legend. In fact, Roatta began to specify 
the first lines of action for theCTV at the end of the Malaga operation. 
He was already working on the Guadalajara offensive (8-23 March 1937), 
as part of the mission to fall hard and fast on the hinterland of Madrid 
and wage a rapid, mobile war in synchronized cooperation with Spanish 
troops. The result was an absolute fiasco, with no one to blame for the 
defeat but the Italians themselves. It is not true that Franco was looking 
for a defeat to bring Italian aspirations back into check. This collides with 
at least three facts. First, Franco himself considered the Italians an asset for 
his cause. Second, the operational plan for Guadalajara had been discussed 
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with, and approved by, the Generalisimo. Third, Italian documentation 
refutes it. With maps of the area no better than the Michelin Guide, on a 
scale of 1:400,000,!? Roatta arranged to carry out operations using Fascist 
militia units, plus the Littorio division with its conscripted troops and reg- 
ular officers. His force consisted of around 35,000 men supported by four 
Fiat Ansaldo tank squadrons (small armoured personnel carriers weigh- 
ing 3 tons, equipped with a machine gun but no cannon), 160 pieces of 
field artillery, 1500 trucks and four squadrons of Fiat CR32 fighter planes. 
However, these eighty planes were initially useless due to poor visibility 
and muddy aerodromes in the hinterland. This last deficiency proved more 
decisive than any other, including the lack of logistical support that left the 
soldiers for eight days with only the most basic supply of munitions. The 
misfortune of the Fascist troops, which might have made the difference at 
Guadalajara, was the even more deficient infrastructure of the aerodromes 
used by the insurgent army in the province of Soria. Muddy earthen airstrips 
made air support impossible. By contrast, the Albacete aerodrome that was 
used by the Republican Popular Army aviation had concrete runways.!? 

Due to deficient Italian organization, which relied excessively on motor- 
ization, the attempt to relieve the Fiamme Nere with the Penne Nere Divi- 
sion on the front lines turned into a gigantic pile-up of trucks, tanks and 
artillery pieces blocking the road, threatened by the Republican aviation. 
Furthermore, there were no distraction manoeuvres to prevent the con- 
centration of defensive troops from the Popular Army. Altogether, it was 
the perfect scene for a disaster.!* 

The Italian troops had recently arrived from the warm Andalusian cli- 
mate and most of them were wearing the colonial uniform designed for 
Abyssinia. They were pushed into combat in extremely harsh conditions and 
went several days without a warm meal. In temperatures well below freez- 
ing, none of the legionnaires, including those who had spent several days 
immobilized in trucks along the highway, had woollen gloves or balaclavas. 
In this context occurred the famous episodes of Italians fighting Italians. 
In one, Fascist troops must have mistaken Littorio soldiers for a Garibaldi 
Brigade patrol (Italians fighting with the XII International Brigade); in 
another, political commissar Luigi Longo instigated the garibaldini to give 
false orders in Italian over loudspeakers, with tragic outcomes. To Captain 
Nanni Devoto, the twenty days of hell in that battle seemed like a ‘bellezza 
meravigliosa”, a marvellous beauty, the true life they had dreamed about 
in the monotony of the garrison: ‘This life should test every youth of New 
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Italy: the life of a man alone facing death and pain, from which enthusi- 
asm and faith are born’.!? Here, we see the propaganda manufactured after 
the event. As Davide Lajolo wrote, when the Littorio entered combat, they 
found in the ditches along the highway cadavers, rucksacks, and rifles under 
a crust of water that had turned to ice. This at last was the ‘face of war. The 
dead, the wounded, shrieks, exploding grenades, shrapnel falling from the 
sky’.16 

The defeat at Guadalajara chilled the relations between the two armies 
and their commands, as mutual reproach escalated to insult. Few armies 
have had to endure such a campaign of public shame and ridicule as the 
Italian army in Spain. Consequently, few armies have ever found themselves 
obliged so brazenly to bolster the self-esteem of their troops. Mussolini 
rejected the ‘lies and calumny’ campaign of the international press; claiming 
that they had turned the fall of one battalion into a total defeat. More 
than failure, non-success or ‘unsuccess’, the Duce thought they should talk 
about Fascist success, an Italian victory stunted by events. It ended with 
a reminder: those who died at Guadalajara died for an ideal, and would 
be avenged as a matter of dogma. Roberto Farinacci, former secretary of 
the Fascist National Party and a member of the Fascist High Council who 
was on political mission in Spain, went to great lengths to convince him 
of the contrary. He was sure that the blame for what had happened in 
Guadalajara did not lie with Franco or the Spanish soldiers, but with Italian 
improvization, excess confidence, erroneous estimation of enemy troops, 
lack of coordination and even of news between lines and operational units, 
or poor use of war matériel. A territorial offensive of such depth without 
defensive air support left the troops continuously exposed to bombardment 
and the machine guns of an enemy that had evidently been underestimated. 
It clearly exposed the rashness of those like Ciano, who thought that the 
Italians could even take Madrid in ‘eight days’.!” However, this was no 
reason to stop believing in fascist war. As Spanish Ambassador to Italy 
Pedro Garcia Conde wrote, the ‘discouragement was on a par with the 
over-confidence’ with which they had started.!? Instead of giving in after 
the defeat of Guadalajara, the Italian generals looked for a way to recover 
their military prestige and avenge Italian deaths: ‘those who died burned 
inside us’. The order was revenge, ‘and never was an order received with 
greater enthusiasm’.!? 

The next phase of this fight for fascist victory took place in the north of 
Spain. Faced with a lack of reserves, Franco brought in the CTV and Piaz- 
zoni’s Frecce Nere Mixed Brigade. They would assist his effort to close in 
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on the defensive belt around Bilbao, in something like the antithesis of the 
speedy guerra celere, but with ample air coverage from the German Con- 
dor Legion and the Aviazione Legionaria. The bombing of the villages 
Durango and Elorrio on 31 March by Savoia airplanes from the Italian 
air force, escorted by Fiat CR-32 fighters, left 250 victims, most of them 
civilians. This was a foretaste of the bombing techniques that the Italian 
squadrons would use throughout the war: repeated flyovers and, at times, 
high-altitude bombing to avoid anti-aircraft guns. Most significantly, how- 
ever, the bombing had no declared military objective other than to terrorize 
the population. The Savoia-Marchetti planes gave cover and support to the 
Condor Legion on 26 April, when it bombed the town of Guernica. After- 
ward, the Corriere della Sera news correspondent who accompanied the 
Frecce Nere when they entered the town wrote categorically that “Guernica 
no longer exists’.7° 

There was nothing new in this. It had been happening over Madrid 
since November and would soon happen over Valencia, the capital of the 
Republic. Terror bombing from the sea and air was constant over Republi- 
can cities along the Mediterranean. On 14 February, 125 shells were fired 
from the Italian cruiser Duca d’Aosta into the city centre of Valencia. That 
was just the beginning: Italian military SM-79 and SM-81 aircraft based 
in Mallorca bombed the city repeatedly in February, May, July, August, 
September, and October 1937, leaving hundreds dead and wounded. The 
same occurred in many other coastal cities such as Alicante, Sagunto, Castel- 
lon, Peniscola, and Benicarlö. The port and city centre of Barcelona were 
also targets for Italian bombardment. Naval attacks commenced there in 
February (70 shells fired at the city centre from the Eugenio di Savoia on 
13 February caused ‘nervousness and disorder’*!); the Savoia-Marchetti 
began their raids in late May. The 1 October attack on the Catalonian cap- 
ital destroyed the neighbourhood of La Barceloneta, a bloody antecedent 
to the famous air raids of March 1938. One report of the CTV Informa- 
tion Office, the Ufficio Informazioni, indicated that the main objective, a 
factory that produced war matériel, was only hit by a single bomb, while 
the other twelve or thirteen fell in an arc of some 400-500 metres. One 
fell on a school, accounting for a good portion of the 112 fatalities and the 
201 injured in the attack.?? Italian bombs also fell on Reus, Badalona, and 
‘Tarragona. 

The CTV had no power or authority regarding violent practices in the 
field, judicial investigation, or the treatment of prisoners and civilians in 
newly occupied areas or quartering sites. Many CTV members noted that 
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the references to the integration of the defeated into the community which 
characterized the statements of the military and political authorities ran 
contrary to the policies of cleansing and repression being implemented by 
the ‘nationals’. This situation is referred to in numerous reports. Ettore 
Muti lamented in 1936 how in Badajoz and Mérida, where the Italian 
Savoia-Marchetti 81 airplanes had been very prominent, all prisoners were 
shot ‘in reprisal for their valiant and exhausting defence’. He stated that ‘our 
beautiful fascism is something entirely different’.”? Sandro Sandri observed 
that the ‘Whites’, upon entering a village, began ‘cleansing’, not by tor- 
turing, but simply by killing. ‘From the Generalisimo to the last soldier, all 
are willing to exterminate mercilessly?.?* 

In Malaga, in the North, and in Alicante, the reports composed by Ital- 
ians in Spain spoke of horrible actions and mass executions. However, in 
the interest of clarity it should be noted that, according to the existing 
documentation, Italian disgust with these practices was not indicative of 
benevolence or humanitarian feeling towards the victims. Indeed, Gaetani, 
Ambassador Cantalupo’s envoy to Malaga, saw the violence as something 
which was completely necessary, even if it was proving excessive in the 
Spanish case. Instead, the Italian attitude stemmed from a concern that 
the ‘nationals’ were making tactical and political errors—seen as a product 
of the Spanish character—which would create serious problems for future 
reconstruction. As the Duce would have been able to read in a 1937 report, 
in contrast to his own good heart, ‘the sanguinary nature of Spaniards is 
most violently manifest in this war (...) torturing prisoners, the execution 
machine operates incessantly’.2° However, Italian disdain for Rebel vio- 
lence seems rather paradoxical if we consider that Italian soldiers continu- 
ally praised the proactive beauty and creativity of war: the broadest possible 
sphere of violence, cleansing, and purification. For them, destruction was a 
prerequisite for reconstruction and coexistence, with violence a necessary 
condition for integration into a fascist national community. Italian surprise, 
disapproval, or rejection of Rebel violence must therefore be understood 
in a nuanced way. First, such expressions were usually purely personal or 
exceptional and did not reflect the political, military or legal position of 
the Fascist state and its representatives. Secondly, the Italians—officially or 
individually— were not opposed to violence as such, only to excess. It was 
essentially a question of scale: they did not reject the nature of violence but 
its extent. 

Extensive use of foreign aviation was a fundamental part of fascist war- 
fare in Spain, since Franco had no operative aerial weaponry. Yet he saw 
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the need to limit the use of other main arm of Italian intervention, the 
infantry. On the pretence of wanting to safeguard Italy’s prestige, Franco 
kept the Italian troops from entering Bilbao and taking the Basque capital. 
Everyone thought that they would be used to conquer the city, in a repeat 
performance of the guerra celere in Malaga, but Franco indicated that he 
could not expose the Italians to an action ‘so harsh and difficult as this 
breach’, an action ‘that might fail’. The Generalisimo never questioned the 
political and moral reasons behind the Duce’s request for quick and decisive 
use of the Italian troops. ‘I volontari italiani si battono o ritornano’ (“Italian 
volunteers either fight or go home’) Mussolini wrote.?® Yet they were not 
used, and this was tantamount to a double humiliation: Guadalajara and 
now Bilbao. After that, only one thing mattered: recovering their prestige. 
AII sights were set on Santander. However, Santander and Asturias had their 
own armies, defending these two provinces by spreading out and making 
use of the complicated terrain, which was unsuitable for rapid, mechanized 
warfare. Thus, in order for the Italians to win, they had to depart from 
the swift, crushing, aerial model of fascist warfare. After the hard-fought 
victory, future CTV Commander-in-Chief Gastone Gambara telegraphed 
to Ciano: ‘Guadalajara’s deaths avenged stop Victory hard but complete 
and brilliant stop We are extremely happy stop Long live Italy?.27 

Despite all the fascist paraphernalia, however, the Spanish troops of Gen- 
eral Davila were chiefly responsible for putting an end to Republican resis- 
tance. CTV participation was relatively minor in these complex and espe- 
cially severe battles. Davide Lajolo indicated years later that after the second 
day of fighting they stopped counting the dead; by the fifth day, the soldiers 
and officers were completely exhausted and beyond recognition, besieging 
a city that seemed impenetrable.?? However, Fascist propaganda made San- 
tander the subject of the most exalted rhetoric. Victory in the Cantabrian 
capital was projected as demonstrating the antithesis of Guadalajara: hero- 
ism, courage, and valour.?? So much heroism, so much exaltation sur- 
rounded the taking of Santander that CTV Commander-in-Chief Ettore 
Bastico organized a ‘parade to show off the volunteer troops’. It was toler- 
ated out of respect, despite the distortion of reality it entailed. There was no 
stopping the propaganda machine, which portrayed the combatants fight- 
ing ‘like lions’ with an enormous spirit of aggressiveness and enthusiasm 
that had generated the admiration of everyone: a ‘thing well organized, 
studied and directed’ that had restored the value of Italians (after Guadala- 
jara). They were so proud that, to reinforce the ‘strong impression’ they 
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had made on Republican Spain after taking Santander, Ciano ordered Bas- 
tico to execute a ‘mass air strike’ on Valencia on the night of 26 August, to 
‘destroy the morale of the population’9 through terror. Here, as on many 
other occasions, the Fascists unleashed their fury. Everyone needed to hear 
their victory celebration, not just the civilians in the north. 

Throughout 1937, the Italian Fascist conception of the war in Spain 
changed substantially. The CTV, despite its seeming insignificance after 
taking Santander, was very important later on, even more than in the north, 
where it had played a significant role that was exaggerated by Fascist pro- 
paganda. Yet they were decisive in the offensives of 1938 and 1939, where 
their motorized infantry regiments supported by artillery and armoured 
vehicles were used to spearhead the Francoist attack on Aragon. Despite 
the changes and adaptations required by circumstances, and his opinion 
that Franco and his generals waged war in a very slow and timorous way, 
the Duce remained firm in his support for the insurgent cause. In late 1936 
and early 1937, with the failure of the initial coup plan and the progressive 
sliding towards a total war, Italy became a belligerent on Spanish soil and 
turned the Civil War into an international war, not just an internationalized 
conflict. Italy had moved from participation ‘without interference’ to virtu- 
ally unconditional support for Franco, as Spain experienced massive fascist 
political and commercial intervention. Many Francoist political structures 
bore the imprint of Italian fascism, from the Single Party to the vertical 
trade union and the militias. This difficult tension between pride at being 
different and unconditional support despite the difference resolved itself 
with greater conviction from 1938 until the end of the war in April 1939, as 
Mussolini, Ciano and all the national political and diplomatic actors under- 
stood even more explicitly that the Spanish Civil War was a European war 
being fought on Spanish soil. 


Irregular War 1943-1945: Fascist Civil War 


The Spanish conflict was the first but not the only civil war in Europe 
that openly featured armed combat between fascists and anti-fascists. The 
Italian war of 1943-1945 was both an internal conflict and a war along 
the southern European border of the Third Reich. As is well known, there 
has been strong conceptual, political, and historiographical reaction to the 
revisionist idea of identifying this context of resistance, war of occupation, 
and partisan war as also involving a civil war.?! Like many other internal 
conflicts in which civil war overlaps with a war of occupation, resistance, 
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and collaboration, the Italian case has generated more than a few debates 
and questions, even at that time. Resistance leader Ferruccio Parri said that 
internal liberation—civil war as a way of eradicating Salò Fascism— was 
equally or more important than liberation from the occupying enemy.?? 

The escalation into civil war stemmed from the state rupture that accom- 
panied the fall of Mussolini, the armistice of Pietro Badoglio and his gov- 
ernment with the Allied forces in September of 1943, occupation of Italy 
by Nazi Germany, the creation ofthe Repubblica Sociale Italiana (RSI, the 
Italian Social Republic), the landing of the Allied armies in the south and 
military submission to the Allied Military Government of Occupied Terri- 
tories.?? Italy was divided into two zones: the south, under Badoglio, with 
continuity for the monarchy, and Mussolini’s RSI in the north, which inher- 
ited the legitimacy of Fascism and its institutions. As in France, Greece, or 
Yugoslavia, a world war plus occupation coincided with an internal struggle 
between fascists and anti-fascists for legitimacy and sovereignty. The war 
between the armed resistance and Salo Fascism for control of Italy was one 
of the overlapping wars fought on Italian soil from 1943 to 1945, when the 
Axis was defeated. Within a few weeks, the fracture in national-territorial 
sovereignty became an internal multilateral war that involved fascists and 
anti-fascists vying for turf in the RSI-controlled territory in the northern 
half of the country. This struggle also had features of what we identify here 
as a fascist war. 

It is important to clarify this from the beginning. The armed clashes, 
massacres, and reprisals of four sides (Fascists, anti-fascists, Germans, Allies) 
along with their extreme effects on the civilian population, all of which char- 
acterize fascist activity in the context of an internal war, were above all the 
result of the hostilities initiated with the armistice of 1943. In occupied 
areas they exhibited many features of a civil war and irregular war, where 
small groups of armed men defended a dispersed territoriality, very linked 
to the knowledge of local and regional geography. However, they were also 
the result of the juxtaposition of conflicts and wars between fascism and 
anti-fascism, occupiers-collaborators and the resistance. This was evident 
in a 1944 editorial in the Communist daily Unita, which urged people 
to wage patriotic war against the invader, political war against reactionary 
forces, and civil war against fascist collaborators.?* On one side was Italy, 
anti-fascist in some cases and post-fascist in others, but always against Ger- 
man occupation. On the other side was the RSI, with its return to sansepol- 
crismo—the origins of Fascism—and its multi-directional violence, which 
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set in motion a kind of internal palingenesis and extreme radicalization of 
the Fascist project developed in the context of war. 

Unlike the Civil War in Spain, the irregular war of 1943-1945 in Italy 
was not continuous combat with stable fronts suitable for the deployment 
of a guerra celere with motorized and aerial warfare. However, it does bear 
the traits of an anti-partisan war and a war against the civilian population. 
From October 1943 to spring 1944, the guerrilla parties (in Abruzzo and 
Piedmont especially) consisted not of an organized mass of combatants but 
of fugitive soldiers, men who refused to be recruited into the Fascist army, 
and ex-detainees from camps. It is difficult to speak of those early months 
as a civil war, though the Comitato di Liberazione Nazionale (National 
Liberation Committee) presided over by Ivanoe Bonomi began to operate 
from Rome and there were isolated actions such as the terrorist-style oper- 
ations of the Gruppi di azione patriottica (GAP, Patriotic Action Groups). 
What gave the resistance movement muscle and military capacity was the 
refusal of men to be recruited into the army after the founding of the RSI. 
Many active and future guerrillas took to the hills to avoid conscription. 
Meanwhile, Mussolini decreed the famous Bando Graziani in February of 
1944, dissolving any link between the Italian people and the king. In other 
words, the fragmentation of sovereignty, territoriality, and armed forces 
materialized in the decisions of armed men to follow one set of orders or 
another, to submit to being drafted into the RSI or oppose it. The key to 
the internal fracture of Italy in 1943-1945 should be understood in terms 
of defining national identity, legitimacy of power and territorial control.?? 

For the Fascist writer Giorgio Pisanò (1924-1997), partisan commu- 
nism had caused the war, since unlike the guerrilla fighters, neither the 
government in the south nor the RSI had any intention of destroying Ital- 
ian society or setting Italians against Italians. This argument holds that 
when Saló declared war on the resistance by announcing that any unautho- 
rized person found with weapons would immediately be shot, it did so in 
reaction to continual assassinations by the partisans. Despite the weakness 
of the argument, this image of civil war was reinforced by the fact that 
both the Allies and the Badoglio government recognized the Corpo Volon- 
tari della Libertà (CVL, Volunteer Liberation Corps)—a combined force 
of partisan units formed in June 1944 under General Raffaele Cadorna 
(1889-1973)—as an Italian national army and therefore a belligerent in 
the war of liberation. However, until 1944 the war of the Resistenza was 
more a war of the CLN than of the royal government of Badoglio. Its rela- 
tionship with the head of state and government was highly conflicted, at 
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least until the liberation of Rome and the rise of Bonomi to Prime Min- 
ister. The CLN was the organization that best reflected the complexity of 
anti-fascism: alongside the strength of the Italian Communist Party led 
by Palmiro Togliatti were liberal, Christian Democrat and socialist orga- 
nizations, which did not always have identical agendas or concepts of the 
political architecture that would give shape to the post-war, post-fascist 
institutional edifice. The six-way political pact, which excluded important 
anti-fascist actors, also implied ideological and organizational control of the 
partisan groups. These were predominantly communist: approximately half 
of the more than one thousand partisan groups that operated in the terri- 
tory along with the nearly two hundred that were affiliated with the Partito 
d’Azione, from which would come the post-war Prime Minister Ferruccio 
Parri. However, numerous partisan units did not belong to CLN polit- 
ical organizations, and therefore did not follow commands from Rome. 
Variability and autonomy of organization and command became a differ- 
entiating feature of the Italian war. 

This internal war actually did at times involve the clash of two organized 
armies, but not always to the same degree, or even with defined or rigid 
territorial control. Leaving aside the existence of seventeen or eighteen par- 
tisan republics (such as those of Montefiorini in Modena, or Val d’Ossola, 
Carnia, and Alto Monferrato), most of which lasted a few months dur- 
ing 1944 before being annihilated by Axis troops, the CLN had a diffuse, 
ambiguous territoriality based in Rome, as did the Comitato di Liberazione 
Nazionale Alta Italia (Committee for the Liberation of Northern Italy— 
CLNAI) led by Alfredo Pizzoni. On the other side, completely shatter- 
ing the basis for any assumption that northern Italy constituted a political 
and territorial civitas, the RSI was subordinate to the military and territo- 
rial control of Nazi Germany—exactly as was the NDH, the Independent 
State of Croatia. The new state was also deprived of control over some of 
its territories in the northeast, which were annexed by the Third Reich. 
Yet the Germans usually ceded the anti-partisan campaign, the dispute for 
sovereignty and territorial control of the hinterland, to the Italian Salò 
forces, first out of military convenience and second because it was the most 
efficient way to wage a partisan war that ultimately identified the partisan 
with the territory.?? So the fighting between the two Italian sides does cor- 
respond to the classic image of a civil war as a war between compatriots, a 
fratricidal war. 

Prominent among the RSI units that specialized in anti-partisan man- 
hunts and fascist warfare were the Guardia Nazionale Repubblicana, the 
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Brigate Nere, the X Flottiglia MAS (Motoscafi Armati Siluranti, a marines 
unit that fought on land, named after a torpedo-armed motorboat the Ital- 
ians used in the Mediterranean during the Second World War), the Milanese 
Legione Autonoma Mobile Ettore Muti (named after the Fascist aviator 
responsible for the first air raids in Spain in 1936 and other feats), and the 
Banda Carita (after Mario Carità, founder of the Reparto dei Servizi Spe- 
ciali of Florence, under the Milizia Volontaria per la Sicurezza Nazionale). 
All military groups were faithful to the RSI, Fascism and the Duce. They 
were known for their considerable autonomy and ruthless determination in 
the war against those in the hills. The Republic of Salò thus waged a fascist 
war against compatriots whom they identified as traitors and enemies of 
the nation: an openly eliminationist and palingenetic war of fascistization, 
radicalization, and cleansing of the nation. 

The anti-partisan war unfolded in three general phases. The first, in 
autumn-winter of 1943-1944, began dealing with the initial partisan for- 
mations in German-dominated areas of central and northern Italy. The 
second phase began with the first anti-partisan operations of spring 1944, 
led by German units with the help of RSI troops. The third phase includes 
the fighting that arose in the summer of 1944, after Rome was captured 
by the Allies, given the reinforcement of both the strength of the parti- 
san groups and of Salò, who instituted forced militarization and the Black 
Brigades. It lasted until the general uprising of April 1945. Autonomous 
forms of fascist violence left a trail of radicalization, xenophobia, and fight- 
ing ‘to the end and to the death’.*” Italian forces operating independently 
of the German occupiers were responsible for 21% of the 5607 episodes of 
violence recorded in the Atlante delle stragi naziste e fasciste in Italia (Atlas 
of Nazi and Fascist massacres in Italy) with 23,669 killed outside combat 
(actual numbers were higher) during the Italian civil war of 1943-1945.?? 

In this irregular conflict, the civil war took the form of highly asymmet- 
ric armed confrontations, in which territorial distinctions were not always 
clear. This was demonstrated in the Axis reprisal campaigns of autumn and 
winter 1944, which left the partisan movement exhausted and anxious for 
the arrival of the final Allied offensive. The Axis offensive in the second 
half of the year had conquered and practically eliminated some of the free 
zones under partisan territorial control. After the winter of 1944, the final 
defence of the national territory against Allied invasion—the defence of 
Fascism and of Italy (which were one and the same for the Salo youth)— 
was an Italian affair, as was their defeat. However, the institutional dispute 
was never binary: when the North American troops took Rome in June 
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1944, it seemed the Resistance had formed a precise chain of command. 
Nonetheless, Resistance military action was never strictly linked to the com- 
mand centre in Rome, and at times not even to that of Pizzoni. In fact, the 
variety of partisan formations is not entirely explained by the political diver- 
sity of their members. Apart from communists and socialists in the ranks 
of the Garibaldi formations, there were also Christian Democrats, urban 
liberals of the Partito d^ Azione in the Giustizia e Libertà units, and even 
monarchists. This also cannot be explained by the different situations that 
each guerrilla party had to confront, whether on the exposed mountain 
tops of the Aosta Valley or in the medium-size cities of Emilia, Piedmont, 
or Lombardy, where the GAP operated. Isolation may have been the main 
reason for the lack of coordination. Once Rome was lost, German occupa- 
tion and Republican reinforcement were based on the effective separation 
of north and south along the Gothic Line. Resistance units often depended 
on their own resources; once they were surrounded, coordinated action was 
rare and generally ineffective. Each intervention was also followed up by 
increasingly severe reprisals. 

To no small degree, this war between Italians took the form of man- 
hunts, cleansing the hinterland, and terrorist action. Generalized torture 
took place in specialized centres, as a form of punishment and to obtain 
information about a population often perceived by the occupiers as hos- 
tile.?? In the hinterland—which was also the southern front of Nazi Ger- 
many in Europe—some areas had been liberated by partisan groups. The 
security of the Wehrmacht and the Reich, especially in its retreat to the 
north in 1944, depended on the pacification (through violence) of this 
area. Beginning in June of that year, civilians were officially held respon- 
sible for partisan presence or attacks in their areas. The effort to control 
hostile forces and secure lines of retreat led to the widespread massacre 
of partisans and civilians, such as those that took place in Sant'Anna di 
Stazzema in Tuscany and Marzabotto near Bologna, both at the hands 
of young troops of the 16th Panzergrenadier Division Reichführer-SS.*" 
The first was a retreat action based on a scorched-earth policy in which 
the German troops, supported by members of the 36th Mussolini Brigade, 
executed more than 500 civilians (who had not obeyed the German order 
to evacuate) in the plaza of the small town of Stazzema, in the Tuscan 
Apennines, on 12 August 1944. The area had been the recent site of heavy 
clashes between Germans, partisans and Fascists of the X MAS. One month 
later, the same unit, which specialized in the cruellest and most effective 
forms of anti-partisan warfare, carried out the massacre of Marzabotto in 
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the mountain area of Monte Sole that encompassed three municipalities 
to the south of Bologna. From 29 September to 5 October 1944, in an 
anti-partisan cleansing operation of the first rearguard behind the Gothic 
Line, at least 770 persons were killed, mostly women and children, on the 
pretext that they were helping the guerrillas. Those who had taken refuge 
in the church of Santa Maria Assunta were brought out and shot down with 
machine guns in the adjoining cemetery. The infamous rastrellamento, the 
house-to-house search for partisan guerrilla collaborators, took the already 
ruthless persecution of civilians to the extreme. At Monte Sole, dozens of 
children were decapitated or thrown alive into the fire in the arms of their 
mothers. In Sant'Anna di Stazzema, the youngest victim was 20 days old. 

The anti-partisan campaign alone does not explain such extreme brutal- 
ity. Both massacres, like so many others recorded in the historiography,*! 
reflect the terrible reality inflicted on the civilian population, regardless 
of whether it was a civil war, a war of occupation, or both at the same 
time. It was an incredibly disproportionate war waged on civilians. Though 
planned, as always it featured elements of improvization and was placed in 
the hands of specialized units with local support. It was waged in areas of 
territorial fluidity and military instability. Prior to Sant’Anna di Stazzema, 
72 civilians had been massacred in Forno in the same region. Shortly after, 
the same occurred in Fivizzano, leaving more than 340 dead; it was repeated 
in Camaiore and Mezzano. All of them, except the last, were the sites of 
concentration camps where mainly women and children were interned. 
There were massacres in other cities in the north, some of them verita- 
ble symbols of the internal war in Italy. On 17 July 1944, Republican 
forces opened fire in the Piazza Tasso of Florence, leaving five dead in 
reprisal for the historically leftist, anti-fascist leaning of the San Frediano 
neighbourhood, according to the common interpretation. In August, the 
Legione Muti murdered fifteen partisans in the Piazzale Loreto of Milan in 
revenge for sabotage actions. In the same pzazza—not by coincidence but 
in macabre compensation—the partisans hung Mussolini’s cadaver upside- 
down on 29 April 1945, the day after his death. The chain of violence— 
massacres, attacks, public lynchings—is too long to describe. Such policies 
of violence reinforce our thesis of the increasing convergence in the praxis 
of German and other Axis forces in the East and West from mid-1943 but 
especially from 1944 on. In a way, it was the fruit of their own vulnerability 
and growing sense of being surrounded. 

What happened in Italy in 1943-1945 was far from being a conven- 
tional civil war. Since then, it has been difficult to break wars down into a 
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succession of battles. The war that concerns us here clearly shared character- 
istics of the Russian and Spanish wars, including a preponderance of civilian 
victims over those in uniform: 120,000 of the more than 187,000 victims 
recorded by Claudio Pavone for 1943-1945 were non-combatants.*” Esti- 
mates indicate that torture, executions, and deportation in fascist reprisals, 
and violence against partisans and the civilian population, ended the lives of 
10,000-15,000 people (7400 according to data from the Carabinieri). The 
border between the world war, the civil war, the guerrilla war, and revolu- 
tionary insurrection was porous and is therefore difficult to trace. Besides 
the battles in the partisan war, the most significant armed confrontations 
took place in the insurrection of April 1945, with the takeover of urban 
nuclei that had been abandoned by Reich troops in the centre and north.*° 
Thus success depended as much on the lack of German resolve to defend 
the remnants of the RSI as on the strength of the resistance. The greatest 
armed victory, after more than a year of wear and tear from counterinsur- 
gent operations and a lack of resources, came at the end, when the Allied 
offensive of April 1945 coincided with the general partisan uprising.** 

As the German defensive lines crumbled, the first guerrilla units entered 
the city of Imola. Two days later, on 16 April, amidst the disorderly Ger- 
man and Fascist retreat, the CLNAI gave orders to take all capitals and 
urban centres. Bologna was liberated on 19 April by partisans, and North 
American infantry troops arrived soon after. In this, the Emilian capital 
set the pattern for northern Italy: the partisans took control of the cities 
before the Allied armies arrived. Perhaps the most important among them 
was Milan, where the insurgent committee began an uprising on 25 April. 
It remains etched in memory and public commemoration as the iconic 
date of the Liberazione and the end of the war, though Fascist and partisan 
units continued fighting in the streets of cities like Turin (Piedmont) until 
at least 1 May, when the Allied troops arrived. Mussolini’s wars ended in 
unmitigated defeat in the context of a civil war. Perhaps it could not have 
been any other way. 


CONCLUSION 


The concept of fascist warfare is now under scrutiny and gives rise to much 
discussion. The objective of this book is to contribute to this trans-national 
and comparative debate. In this chapter, we have analysed the features of 
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fascist warfare in two civil wars: the Spanish war of 1936-1939 and the Ital- 
ian war of 1943-1945, searching for traits that we understand to be inher- 
ent to fascist warfare. The results, however, cannot be entirely conclusive. 
On the one hand, civil war is the enabling context for the construction of 
fascist regimes in their maximum, most perfect expression, as demonstrated 
in the Italian or Spanish cases, along with others such as Croatia or France 
in the Second World War. Civil war is the most developed form of armed 
and violent national purification, which doubtlessly fits with the ideological 
constructs and bellicose expressions of fascism. On the other hand, it is not 
clear if the ideal characteristics of fascist warfare are manifest in contexts 
such as the Spanish or Italian wars to the degree that would qualify them 
completely and categorically as fascist wars in the terms proposed here. 
Clearly, there is no single model of fascist war. In fact, the fascist com- 
bat experiences in Spain and Italy show important differences. The first 
was a regular war with voluntary mobilization and the second, an irregular 
anti-partisan war with mandatory compliance on the part of the RSI—the 
rejection of it was ultimately the trigger for the fragmentation of the armed 
forces and for civil war. The Italian war in Spain was an international inter- 
vention in the context of a civil war. That of 1943-1945 was a civil war 
ignited by an international intervention. Fascist warfare shares traits with 
contemporary total wars that are at the same time specific to European fas- 
cisms and clearly present in both wars examined here: fascination with aerial 
weaponry, anti-partisan warfare, and ruthlessness in dealing with compa- 
triots as a form of cleansing the national community. However, whether 
these phenomena constituted the gravitational centre or the periphery of 
the Spanish and Italian wars studied here remains unresolved. In Spain, 
the Italian Fascists complained of the difficulties in deploying what they 
considered their own type of warfare. While this does not cast doubt on 
the characterization of Italian intent, it does call into question whether 
the Spanish Civil War was entirely a fascist war. Miguel Alonso addresses 
the issue more extensively in his chapter. In the Italian case, the activity 
of the RSI reflected a desire for palingenetic national purification as well 
as extreme cruelty against civilians considered traitors to the homeland. 
However, though clearly a war of aggression, it was not a guerra celere nor 
were aerial weapons particularly important. It ended up being a war against 
civilians, exactly what the Italians had claimed to reject in Spain. Evidently, 
then, there is no single, pre-defined model of fascist war. In fact, in these 
few pages we have seen two radically different types of war: one regular, 
the other irregular. However, in both cases the war served as the enabling 
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frame for fascistization, radicalization, cleansing ofthe nation, and the con- 
vergence of society with the fascist utopia. This was successful in one case 
and failed in a spiral of eliminationist violence in the other. Nevertheless, 
in both cases there was a clear convergence of civil war and fascist warfare. 
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28 July: ... During the day the punishment of those villages that have osten- 
tatiously favoured the partisans has continued. Altogether 400 people have 
been evicted, I have killed 21 rebels in combat, and shot 9 able-bodied men 
.... 3 rifles, a hand grenade and 70 head of livestock have been confiscated 


29 July: 200 houses have been destroyed, 22 men have been shot, and 
families and livestock have been removed from Prezid .... I have arrested 92 
able-bodied men in Babino Polje ... 

30 July: of the 92 arrested in Babino Polje I have shot 40 who I am certain 
belonged to partisan bands.! 


In Italy, too, wherever we arrived, he always said: “Let’s first bump a few 
people off!”... Yes, just twenty men, like that: “Just come here”. They were 
all taken to the market-place and someone appeared with three MG’s - rrrr 
— and there they lay. That's how it was done. Then he said: “Excellent! The 
swine!” 


A. Osti Guerrazzi (È<) 
Fondazione Museo della Shoah, Rome, Italy 
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It was too much; I got goose bumps over my entire body. Up to now we’d 
cut off POWs’ heads, blown enemies in the base to bits with hand grenades, 
put bayonets through the chests of enemy soldiers begging for mercy... But 
these were all things that happened in the confusion of battle. These were 
things that arose only between friends and foes, commonplace in times of 
combat... But this time is different. It goes against everything. Now we 
would see people killed who have no hostility and harbour no hatred, who 
have committed no crime. Unresisting as they are, with no clear reason. Yet 
now things have come to this there’s no way to stop it. 


The three quotations come from three widely differing sources, from sol- 
diers who fought in three different armies in different contexts and in 
different campaigns. The first is an excerpt from an official report prepared 
by an Italian general after an anti-guerrilla campaign in Slovenia in sum- 
mer 1942; the second is an account given by a German NCO to a fellow 
prisoner concerning the Wehrmacht’s anti-partisan operations in Italy in 
1944; the third comes from the diary of a Japanese soldier engaged in the 
campaign to suppress the resistance in the Philippines—testimonies of sol- 
diers fighting on different fronts who had no relationship or contact with 
one another. Even the language used and their reactions are shaped by 
the context in which the facts are recounted: an official report, cold and 
bureaucratic, aiming to express efficiency; a dialogue between comrades in 
captivity, most likely exaggerated to impress the listener by the telling of a 
‘good story’; an intimate diary, which expresses a distaste for violence but 
also addiction to it, and absolute obedience to orders of the most criminal 
kind. All three quotations relate the same experience: the killing of civilians 
during anti-guerrilla operations. 

If Italian, German and Japanese officers and soldiers found themselves 
in the same situations, fought with the same methods, and obeyed the same 
type of orders, is it possible to talk about the Axis armies waging war in the 
same way? Is there such a thing as a ‘fascist war’? Or are we simply talking 
about the extreme radicalization of strategy and tactics common to armies 
all over the world when engaged in anti-guerrilla warfare? 

The thesis put forward in this chapter is that in counter-insurgency wars 
the armies of the main states of the Tripartite Pact used the same methods 
and strategies, and that the level of violence and brutality adopted was much 
higher than that of liberal or democratic states. To verify this hypothesis it 
will be necessary to examine the relationship between these armies and the 
societies to which they belonged, their long-term military traditions, their 
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strategies, the orders from high command, the implementation of these 
orders, and the war experience of soldiers in the field. Furthermore, in 
order to assess the degree of this brutality, the violence used against those 
who cannot, do not want to or have ceased to defend themselves with 
weapons—that is, against wounded soldiers, prisoners of war and civilians, 
including women and children—will be taken into consideration.* 

In other words, it is the qualitative dimension of violence perpetrated 
against the unarmed that distinguishes the fighting methods of one army 
from another, and this type of violence was a characteristic feature of the 
Italian, Japanese and German armies, something which is, however, peculiar 
only to their anti-guerrilla campaigns. Only in this type of campaign, in fact, 
is it possible to recognize remarkable similarities in the strategies employed 
and the experiences of the Axis soldiers, while in the wars fought against 
regular armies, there were noteworthy differences between them. 


THE WAR WAGED BY THE AXIS POWERS AGAINST REGULAR 
ARMED FORCES 


The war aim of the three main Axis powers during the Second World War 
was to build or reinforce their own empire. Japan intended to build the 
‘Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere’, Germany fought to obtain ‘Lebensraum’ 
in eastern Europe, and Italy entered the conflict in order to build up a 
Mediterranean empire to add to its African colonies. Until 1945, each of 
these states had to fight two types of war: one against the regular armies 
of the enemy powers, and one against the population of the conquered 
territories. In other words, the Axis powers had to fight both traditional 
wars against an enemy whose national armies were in uniform (i.e. ‘regu- 
lar’ wars), and counter-insurrection campaigns against enemies who were 
fighting asymmetrical wars (‘irregular’ or ‘small wars’). Yet the Axis armies 
did not fight in the same way or with the same criteria. 

The Wehrmacht fought in a substantially correct manner against the 
western and Balkan powers on the French, Yugoslav, Greek, African, and 
Italian fronts, generally respecting the laws and customs of war. The reason 
for this behaviour was due to several factors: the principle of reciprocity 
which the armies involved respected; the absence of colonial ambitions as far 
as the conquered territory was concerned; and the consideration that enemy 
soldiers were not racially or culturally inferior.” This is not to deny that 
Germans also committed crimes on these fronts. Shooting airmen bailing 
out from stricken aircraft, for example, was a fairly widespread practice on 
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the western European front, or strafing the crews of ships torpedoed by 
U-boats. However, these were not standard practices but exceptions. The 
prisoners and the wounded were generally respected, and the camps set 
up for prisoners of war were normally inspected by the International Red 
Cross. Apart from the intrinsic violence that is common to every war, it 
was a campaign that was fought in a correct manner, at least in comparison 
with those in eastern Europe. 

Here the Wehrmacht fought in a totally different way. In Poland, from 
the first days of the war, the German soldiers had already stained its reputa- 
tion with crimes against both the military who had been taken prisoner and 
the civilian population.? In the Soviet Union, according to Harald Welzer 
and Sönke Neitzel, the characteristics which defined ‘Operation Barbarossa’ 
as a Nazi war were the extermination of the Jews (which will not be dealt 
with here) and the massacre of prisoners of war.’ Of the 5.7 million Russian 
soldiers who fell into the hands of the Wehrmacht, an estimated 3.3 mil- 
lion died, most of them during the first winter of the war. There was more 
than one reason for this barbarity: the criminal orders such as the Kommis- 
sarbefehl, issued by Keitel in agreement with Hitler”; the reaction to acts 
of extreme violence carried out by the Soviets against the German prison- 
ers and the wounded!?; the racial ideology which regarded the Russians 
as subhuman!!; the prospect of occupying and colonizing the conquered 
territory, during which action any local potential intelligentsia would be 
annihilated; the prolonging of the conflict in extreme conditions and the 
consequent frustration of the soldiers engaged on the front.!? Finally, the 
war in the USSR was considered by the military leaders and soldiers in 
the field to be a Schicksalskrieg (war of destiny), an ideological war, fought 
between two mortal enemies holding opposed political and ideological 
beliefs.!?^ Hence the soldiers of the Wehrmacht conducted their ‘regular’ 
wars in a different way according to the front on which they fought. 

The Italian Royal army generally respected the law of war on every front, 
whether it was fighting against the British, French, or Americans, or the 
Yugoslavs, Russians, or Greeks. There is no evidence of generalized criminal 
conduct approved at a high level on any front as far as the Italian Army is 
concerned.!^ However, it must be said that Italian historiography remains 
backward in this respect, and the ‘official’ studies produced by Italian Army 
itself are not very forthcoming. Only in recent times has a German historian, 
Thomas Schlemmer,!? dared to question Italian conduct in the USSR, but 
these are enquiries that need to be pursued further. 
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The mainly correct conduct of the Italian Royal army can be explained 
by more than one motivation. Fascist Italy, at least in the initial phase of 
the war, had as its sole purpose the recapturing of territories considered 
to be Italian, such as Nice, Savoy, Tunisia, and Corsica. It was thus not 
to be a war of colonial war of conquest, in short, but a sort of fifth war 
of the Risorgimento. Hence, unlike the Germans in Poland, there was no 
reason to kill captured enemy officers or to exterminate the local ruling 
class. Moreover, in these campaigns the Italians generally considered the 
enemy to be at the same racial and cultural level.!° Finally, of course, for 
the Italians, too, there was the principle of reciprocity, which meant they 
avoided committing crimes lest they should find themselves in the awkward 
situation of being subjected to them in turn. 

Generally speaking the Japanese did not respect any law of war on any 
front. Beginning with the Chinese and the Koreans, continuing with the 
Dutch and the British and ending with the Americans, the Emperor’s army 
almost always treated the wounded and prisoners of war in an extremely 
brutal manner.!” Suffice it to say, for example, that a third of the western 
prisoners used as forced labour during the construction of the Siam-Burma 
railway died, that Chinese prisoners were used as puppets for bayonet train- 
ing, that sailors who survived the torpedoing of their ships were machine- 
gunned, and that killing the wounded on the battlefield was standard 
practice.!8 The motivation behind such criminal behaviour on the part 
of the Japanese soldiers only partially coincides with that of the Germans. 
The Japanese did not intend to embark on a war of genocide, unlike the 
Third Reich.!? However, the Japanese military tradition, which viewed the 
soldiers who surrendered as being warriors without honour, and therefore 
not worthy of any respect, certainly had a role in this behaviour. Moreover, 
the racial ideology, which made the soldiers of the Emperor ‘a race apart’, 
contributed to the brutal treatment of any military personnel that did not 
belong to the ‘race apart’.”” 

Closely linked to this vision was emperor worship, which made obedi- 
ence to orders a religious imperative for every subject who was thus com- 
pletely freed from all personal responsibility. Finally, the extreme brutality 
of the conflict itself and the extreme violence often demonstrated by Amer- 
ican soldiers, in addition to the indiscriminate bombing of the cities of the 
Motherland by the USAAF, gave further psychological justification for this 
kind of practice. In the case of the Japanese Army, correct and legal con- 
duct where captive or wounded enemies were concerned represented the 
exception, not the rule.?! 
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One cannot therefore speak of a uniform way of fighting, or treating 
defeated or wounded enemies, even when they were soldiers who had 
fought the Tripartite armies loyally and openly. Although allies, all three 
armies fought and respected, or failed to respect, the law and conventions 
of war in their own way. There was no war practice common to the three 
Axis powers. These differences, in extremely general terms and notwith- 
standing the particular characteristics of the individual war fronts, were also 
due to the political purposes of the various war campaigns. The Italians 
fought campaigns with traditional aims that envisaged colonial conquest, 
but excluded the total annihilation of the enemy; the Germans fought a 
traditional war in the West, with the aim of forcing the Western powers to 
agree to a compromise, and a war of annihilation in the Fast, to conquer 
Lebensraum for the ‘people without space’; the Japanese fought nothing 
other than a ‘holy war’ with the aim of annihilating or enslaving their 
enemies and constructing the ‘Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere’. The Italians 
wanted only a negotiated peace; the Germans a negotiated peace in the 
West and total victory in the East; the Japanese only a total victory on all 
fronts. 

When all three powers (including Fascist Italy) found themselves hav- 
ing to control the territories they had conquered, they fought counter- 
insurgency wars by the same methods, which will now be examined. 


ITALIAN TRADITION AND PRACTICE DURING THE WARS 
OF COUNTER-INSURGENCY 


During the twentieth century Italy had a long experience of guerrilla 
campaigns in Africa. Between 1922 and 1942 the Fascist army fought a 
seemingly endless number of campaigns starting with the ‘pacification’ of 
Italy’s Libyan colony, and continuing with the crushing of the guerrillas 
in Ethiopia. In both of these theatres the military adopted extremely bru- 
tal strategies, with the aim of eliminating, in the fastest way and with the 
lowest possible expenditure of forces, any form of opposition.?? 

Libya had been conquered during the war against Turkey in 1911-1912, 
but later almost abandoned during the first global conflict. In 1922 the 
Italians controlled only the main cities on the coast, while the hinterland 
was under the government of local leaders who, after the war, had reached 
a modus vivendi with the Italian Liberal governments. At the beginning 
of the 1920s, Mussolini authorized Marshal Badoglio (the governor of the 
colony) and General Rodolfo Graziani (the commander of the troops in 
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the field), to suppress a revolt. Graziani’s strategy was extremely simple, 
based on the concept of cutting off supplies to the rebels by eliminating 
the smuggling from Egypt, and by eradicating the support of the local 
population. 

The first goal was achieved by erecting a fence along the border with 
Egypt, the second by means of a radical resettlement strategy. The local 
population, accused of colluding with the guerrillas, was forced into con- 
centration camps in the desert.? According to recent estimates this strat- 
egy was responsible for the death of ten per cent of the total population of 
Cyrenaica.** To reach the camps, the civilians were forced to participate in 
what amounted to ‘death marches’ with the immediate shooting of those 
who fell behind. This practice was not kept secret, but exalted by the press 
which described Graziani as the finest example of the ‘Fascist New Man’.?° 
The massacre of the civilian population of Cyrenaica was facilitated on the 
one hand by a racist mentality that allowed extermination policies to be 
implemented in the colonies that would not have been applied in countries 
considered ‘civilized’, and on the other hand by that obsessive fear of the 
invisible enemy that strikes from behind, which was characteristic of armies 
engaged in guerrilla warfare. 

The Libyan experience was used in Ethiopia where, in the early months 
following its conquest, Graziani was to become once again the chief protag- 
onist in the campaign against the rebels, only brought to an end in 1941 
when the Commonwealth forces expelled the Italians from the Horn of 
Africa. In Ethiopia Graziani and his generals, many of whom were to go 
on to serve in the Balkans during the Second World War, could not apply 
the same resettlement strategy, given the vastness of the territory and the 
enormous number of its inhabitants. They were therefore limited to using 
terror tactics towards the civilians, taking advantage of their enormous tech- 
nological superiority compared to the insurgents. The Italians then used 
toxic gas and aerial warfare on a large scale, often bombing those villages 
they considered to be colluding with the rebels. In addition to large-scale 
massacres and the terrorist bombing of the civilian population, concentra- 
tion camps were used in Ethiopia, the most notorious of which was that 
at Danane, on the Somali coast, where the conditions were terrible. The 
average mortality in the camp was calculated to have been 15-30 deaths 
per day, and overall 3175 deaths were recorded.?9 

The experience of the Italian military in Ethiopia, then, was that of a 
war against insurgents in which every means was considered legitimate. In 
this case, too, the violence was not only justified, but also exalted by the 
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fascist press, which made the military engaged in the field into popular 
heroes.? Italian violence in the colonies was not the result of brutalization 
due to particularly harsh conditions of war; rather it was generated by a 
racist mentality combined with extreme violence which was assumed to be 
the most effective method of solving problems. 

Moreover, the anti-guerrilla strategies developed in the colonies were 
later transferred to the Balkans during the Second World War. In addition 
to the commanding officers, there were tens, if not hundreds of thousands, 
of soldiers whose training and experience in Libya and Ethiopia would be 
applied in the guerrilla warfare in Yugoslavia, Greece, and finally in Italy, 
during the Civil War. 

Italian violence in Africa laid the basis of a military tradition and a cul- 
ture of violence created for strategic-military reasons, which mixed with, 
and was grafted onto, the fascist culture of violence. The strategic moti- 
vations are clear. The use of the most extreme types of violence and the 
most technologically advanced weapons, without worrying about the ‘col- 
lateral damage’, was considered to be the most rapid and effective means 
of achieving victory with minimum losses. This violence was exalted by 
the fascist regime, which intended the soldier to become the model for 
the ‘Fascist New Man’. Thus on the one hand the army militarized soci- 
ety, in that an officer was regarded as a figure of great prestige, whilst on 
the other Fascism politicized society and the armed forces, in which the 
‘warrior’, whether military or political, became the social model to which 
one should aspire. As the German historian Sven Reichardt has put it: ‘In 
fascism, violence was not purely instrumental in character, but became the 
very content of the fascist lifestyle. Violence acquired an aesthetic value and 
was exalted in certain rituals, and stylized to lend it a positive value’.”® The 
result was a society heavily impregnated with belligerency and the cult of 
the military. 

In 1941, in conjunction with Nazi Germany, Italy attacked the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia. Hostilities opened at the beginning of April and ended on 
day 18 with the dissolution of Yugoslavia. Italy annexed directly part of 
the coastal areas and the southern part of Slovenia, which on 3 May 1941 
became an integral part of the Kingdom of Italy under the name of the 
‘Italian province of Ljubljana’.?? 

The Italian army soon came up against a well-armed and well- 
commanded partisan resistance, for which it was completely unprepared. 
At the outbreak of hostilities, the Royal Army did not have a handbook 
of counter-insurgency warfare and its officers had not been trained for this 
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purpose. Only in March 1942 did General Mario Roatta, commander of 
the Second Army, publish a handbook called ‘Circular 3 C’.°° Underlying 
Roatta’s doctrine was the need to eradicate civilian support for the partisans. 
To this end Roatta ordered the use of systematic terror, the deportation of 
civilians to concentration camps, the taking of hostages, and the destruc- 
tion of the villages and houses of those suspected of helping the partisans. 
Immediately following each attack Roatta imposed the maxim of ‘a head for 
a tooth’ rather than a ‘tooth for a tooth’. The general assured his soldiers 
that any excessive reaction would never be criticized or punished, while 
anyone who had proved weak or timid in action would be prosecuted. In 
an ‘Appendix’ to ‘Circular 3 C’, Roatta ordered the killing of any male 
captured in the area of operations during round-ups. Only women, boys 
under the age of sixteen, and the elderly were to be spared.?! 

Roatta was doing nothing new: he had merely refined those methods 
used by Rodolfo Graziani in Libya and Ethiopia. Terror was the most effec- 
tive method of crushing the support the civilian population lent to the 
insurgents. In using these ‘colonial’ methods in Yugoslavia, the Italians 
broke all international law and conventions. 

The Second Army built a concentration camp system, and planned to 
intern the entire population of Slovenia.?? Even though for logistical rea- 
sons it did not realize this aim, the numbers detained were still very high: 
in April 1943 the Slovenian internees still amounted to 24,000 of whom 
5444 were women and 2380 were children. In the whole of Yugoslavia, the 
Italian authorities interned about 110,000 civilians. About 4000 of them 
died from hunger, disease, and the shooting of hostages. 

Systematic terror occasioned many instances of mass killing of civilians 
in Slovenia. One example was the campaign of the ‘Pederzani Column’ to 
cleanse a ‘rebel-infested’ district. During 21 days from 16 July to 6 August 
1942 it killed 144 partisans in combat and 232 civilians, and destroyed at 
least 20 villages. Even the number of partisans is doubtful, since the column 
recovered only 60 rifles, which means that about 80 ‘partisans’ killed were 
actually unarmed. The Italians had only one casualty.?? 

The reasons that led the Italian soldiers to behave in this brutal man- 
ner can be explained by both the circumstances and long-term military 
tradition. In Slovenia (as in the Balkans generally) the Royal Army was 
clearly unprepared to face such a resolute and combative form of guerrilla 
warfare as that waged by the communists. The weaponry, equipment and 
training of the ordinary soldier and officer were not up to the necessary 
standard. The troops had not been trained in counter-insurgency warfare, 
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they did not have the necessary vehicles, such as armoured troop carriers or 
armoured cars, and air support was out of the question. The rounding-up 
tactics were largely improvized and often ineffective. All these shortcom- 
ings led to some heavy defeats, causing anger and frustration and resulting 
in the unleashing of violence against the civilians, who were all considered 
to be supporting the guerrilla fighters. This kind of violence was not only 
the result of the situation on the ground,** it was also the product of a 
long colonial tradition that the military leaders had striven to codify in the 
manuals of guerrilla warfare, which indicated specifically that the civilian 
population was a legitimate target. Yet there was no strategy in place by 
which the military authorities could have conquered the ‘hearts and minds’ 
of the occupied population. 

Moreover, the practice of violence was supported by politics and society. 
Generals who issued criminal orders were sure to win the approval of the 
regime (and promotion), while soldiers returning home had no doubt as to 
the rightness oftheir actions. In short, the Fascist system, the establishment, 
and civilian society lent legitimacy to the military strategy ofviolence against 
civilians. 


JAPANESE TRADITION 


The idea that Japan in the 1930s was also a fascist state is subject to 
debate.?? It is, however, quite evident that this was a highly racist, imperial- 
ist, and militaristic regime, with a long tradition of colonial violence behind 
it. During the war on China for hegemony over Korea (1894-1895) and 
that which followed for the conquest of the peninsula (1905-1910), the 
Japanese army was tainted with numerous crimes against the civilian pop- 
ulation and mass killings.?? Beginning in the early 1930s, Japanese expan- 
sionist policy led to the conquest of Manchuria, and of much of China. 
In this immense theatre of war, the troops were forced into an exhausting 
campaign against insurrection which did not end until August 1945.57 It 
was undoubtedly a school of violence for soldiers and officers alike, who 
considered Manchuria as a ‘Free Killing Zone’. As an American witness at 
the time recounted: 


Every city and every village is likely to be bombarded, burnt and gunned, 
because they give hospitality to the guerrillas, because they have done so 
in the past or they are suspected of hosting them, because a bridge caught 
fire or because a Japanese soldier was killed nearby. This happens not once, 
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but countless times.... There is indeed a strong and well-organized guerrilla 
warfare in the area around Xouchou, but what happens is not the capture 
and killing of the guerrillas on the part of the Japanese, but rather the wan- 
ton destruction of innocents. Kill, Kill, Kill: five or ten peasants for every 
resistance fighter eliminated.°® 


In 1938 and 1939, General Yamashita Tomoyuki, in command of the army 
in northern China, was well known for what was called his ‘three Alls’ 
policy— kill all, burn all, loot all’: a typical scorched earth policy, intended 
to deprive the partisans of resources and terrorize the civilian population. 
The total violence of the Japanese military, and their hatred of the Chinese, 
culminated during the so-called ‘Rape of Nanking’ when, after conquering 
the city, they gave themselves over six weeks of looting, rape and mass 
killing.?? In 1937, two officers became famous at home for the ‘hundred 
heads contest’. Two lieutenants challenged each another to see who would 
be first to cut off 150 Chinese prisoners’ heads. Although the authenticity 
of the story was questioned, it was reported by the Japanese press which 
turned the officers into national heroes.^? 

In Manchuria, the Japanese carried out a ‘resettlement strategy’ which 
involved the deportation to ‘strategic villages’ of an estimated number of 
between 3.5 and 5.5 million Chinese peasants, causing the death of about 
2.3 million.*! 

The conduct of General Yamashita and his men was the result of a mili- 
tary tradition going back several decades. From 1942 onwards, Yamashita 
served in the Philippines, where he commanded the 14th Army Corps. After 
the well-known sacking of Manila and the conquest of the archipelago, 
Japanese soldiers came up against particularly strong and stubborn, albeit 
fragmented, resistance.** The insurgents were estimated at about 260,000, 
a very high number, which may explain the Japanese occupants’ obsession 
with the omnipresence of the enemy.** This led them to regard any civilian 
as a potential enemy, resulting in the death of about one million Filipinos. 
After the war Yamashita was tried by an American court, which cited in evi- 
dence the many examples of massacres and mass crimes perpetrated under 
his command: 


Many thousands of unarmed women and children had been butchered in 
Manila and in Batangas, and they could not be considered guerrillas. They 
were given no trial, and their killing was carried out by military men acting 
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as military units, and led by officers.... These massacres were not done in the 
heat of battle.** 


Violence against the insurgents and the civilian population was only one 
aspect of the countless war crimes committed by the Japanese army. The 
treatment of prisoners, both military who had surrendered and civilians 
interned in concentration camps, was equally inhumane.*° There are many 
examples, including the well-known case of the construction of the Siam- 
Burma railway, where 16,000 died out of a total of the 46,000 prisoners 
forced to work,*° or the ‘Death March’ of Bataan, when the American and 
Filipino soldiers and civilians taken prisoner after the fall of Manila were 
transferred on foot in terrible conditions to concentration camps, with 
thousands dying from hardship.*7 

Ever since the end of the 1930s historians, social psychologists, and 
western anthropologists have developed various theories to explain such 
brutal behaviour. They range from the warrior tradition of the Bushido (or 
rather its corruption) to the conception of ‘shame’, which differed from 
the western conception of ‘guilt’.*° For the purpose of this chapter the 
factors that may be useful for a comparison are: the official ideology of 
kokutai (system of government or national polity) that implied authoritar- 
ian rule and Japanese racial supremacy, militarism, and the social approval 
of violence. As Yuki Tanaka writes: “The answer to this question [the army’s 
violence | cannot be confined to the Japanese military because all sectors of 
Japanese society supported the imperial ideology’.*? 

As in Germany and in Italy, therefore, Japanese soldiers, accustomed 
to the worship of obedience, were radicalized from their youth through 
propaganda and extremely violent military training which included, among 
other things, the impossibility of surrender.?? Whenever they were required 
to use violence, they had no restraints but rather they were stimulated to 
exceed themselves and their comrades in brutality. In Japan, therefore, a 
deep-rooted counter-insurgency tradition, linked to an authoritarian and 
racist society that exalted violence, produced the most extreme brutality 
against civilians. In China and the Philippines this led to the death of mil- 
lions of people. 
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GERMAN IRADITION AND PRACTICE 


Likewise, the extreme violence adopted by the Wehrmacht in its campaigns 
against insurgency was not a new phenomenon brought about by the con- 
tingencies ofthe Second World War, but rather the result ofa long-standing 
army tradition and the militarization and brutalization of society under the 
Nazi regime. Wilhelmine Germany, from the point of view of military cul- 
ture, had strong similarities with liberal Italy. In both cases unification had 
come late in comparison with the other great European national states, and 
both armies had played a key role in the unification process. Moreover, after 
the birth of the new states, the Italian and German armies were given the 
major role in guaranteeing internal order and defending monarchical insti- 
tutions.°! The consequences for Italian and German society were impor- 
tant, not only in that military values took precedence over civil ones, but 
that considerable political autonomy was granted to the high commands. 

As regards German military tradition, according to Isabel Hull, it was the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 that ‘set the model for the subsequent 
standard practices of the German army’. After Sedan, the German armies 
encountered guerrilla warfare that, although not particularly widespread 
or effective, created more than a few problems for the occupants. Moltke’s 
response was extremely harsh: ‘Franc-tireurs are not soldiers and thus are 
subject to ... the laws of war and to death’.°” 

In the years which followed, in instruction manuals for officers and 
troops, the killing of civilians with the aim of suppressing armed resistance 
by irregular troops, was considered to be legal and, above all, justified: 
‘Recruits trained according to the opinions compiled by Friederich [for 
the General Staff publication of 1902, Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege, on the 
laws of war] would have been under the impression that the following acts 
were legal and proper. Regarding civilians: killing civilians guilty of taking 
up arms against an occupier loosely defined ...; killing civilians guilty of 
harming the German war effort ...; forcing civilians to act as guides, to 
give information harmful to their own country, to act as hostages...".?? 

After 1871 the basic philosophy of the armed forces was to be seen 
outside Europe, where they put into practice the doctrine they had learned 
from the manuals. InGerman South-West Africa (today Namibia) General 
von Trotha fought a counter-insurgency campaign against the Herero and 
the Nama. In August 1904, after putting into practice a ‘scorched earth’ 
policy, which consisted in the destruction of the Herero villages, Trotha 
managed to encircle most of the rebels. After the battle of Waterberg the 
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survivors, including women, old men and children, were driven into the 
Omaheke desert, one of the driest places on earth.”* 

The surviving Herero and Nama were interned in concentration camps, 
set up in order to prevent the resumption of guerrilla warfare and provide 
a labour reserve. Harsh forced labour, starvation, and disease caused the 
death of at least 45% of the internees.?? 

In Germany, as in the rest of Europe, those responsible for conducting 
these overseas wars, and above all the Franco-Prussia War, contributed to 
turning the soldier into an example of manly virtues. The militarism of 
the Second Reich was further influenced by nationalist pressure groups 
such as the Navy League, the Pan-German League, and the vélkisch (i.e. 
racist) movement. The mass circulation of their cheap books, newspapers 
and picture postcards, all ‘encouraged a larger-than-life picture of military 
characteristics and virtues that was not without effect on the officers and 
men’.°° 

The lessons of 1871 and the colonial wars are synthesized by Hull in four 
points: war is an exceptional state in which there are no rules; the conquered 
territory must be under the total control of the army; the civilians are 
all potentially guilty of rebellion and the soldiers are the instrument by 
which the rebels are punished; international laws governing war are the 
result of the strength of each belligerent state and are only valid if mutually 
accepted.?7 

During the First World War the German Army applied these lessons in 
the occupied territories, both on the western and the eastern fronts. In the 
invasion of Belgium, the war ofterror in revenge for the alleged *franc-tireur 
resistance’, and the subsequent economic exploitation of the country, had 
grave consequences for the civilians. According to Alan Kramer: ‘Policy 
on the ground radicalized in response to the franc-tireur myth-complex. 
This consisted of the stress of battlefield conditions meeting the template 
of German military doctrine and training, which ... led the army to expect 
francs-tireurs’.°® A soldier captured by the French said: ‘We were given 
orders to kill all civilians shooting at us, but in reality the men of my regi- 
ment and I myself fired at all civilians we found in the houses from which we 
suspected there had been shots fired; in that way we killed women and even 
children’.°? The same type of violence, though perhaps in a more extreme 
form, was also adopted on the eastern front. ‘[ O |n the level of mentalities’, 
Kramer writes, ‘the occupation [of eastern Europe | had long-term conse- 
quences, especially for right-wing German political culture which built on 


the experience of colonial-style occupation and racist stereotyping’. 
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Unlike the Italians, the German military did not have any overseas war 
experience between 1920 and 1939, although they studied the fascist expe- 
rience in Ethiopia very closely and used the Spanish Civil War as a testing 
ground for new tactics and the most up-to-date weapons. As from 1933 
the entire economic, cultural and social policy of Nazism was focused on 
preparing for the next war. The SA (Sturmabteilung-stormtroopers) was 
an instrument of radicalization and mass brutalization, similar to the Fas- 
cist ‘action squads’; other paramilitary organizations such as the Hitler 
Youth provided military and physical training. Nazism thoroughly milita- 
rized society; violence was the key to a career in the party and the state, and 
it was socially approved. The result was that, as early as 1940, for German 
soldiers ‘the use of violence was an absolutely normal, legitimate, part of 
everyday life. In such an organization it is understandable that most of the 
soldiers did not need any training in violence’.°! 

The campaigns in eastern Europe resulted in an escalation of violence 
that had an impact on troops who later fought on other fronts. In the 
Soviet Union the political indoctrination of the troops, their frustration 
at the impossibility of controlling the immense territory, anti-Slavic and 
anti-Jewish racism, the extreme climate, criminal orders, as well as first- 
hand experience of mass exterminations also by soldiers of the Wehrmacht, 
led to the barbarization of the soldiers in general. They were convinced of 
being in the midst of a totally hostile population, and therefore the high 
command and men in the field opted for the tactic of reprisals against the 
civilian population as the answer to every partisan attack.Ó? According to 
the words of a German officer, a certain Swoboda, during his captivity 
in England: ‘Whoever was shot must have been guilty, and whoever was 
guilty deserved to be shot".9? As the historian Felix Römer states, ‘For Fritz 
Swoboda extreme violence had long since become a completely natural 
response? .Ó* 

Not only contingent circumstances but also a lengthy tradition had led 
the officers to consider the most extreme acts of violence as being legitimate 
and effective. The fact that it was not only the characteristics of the war 
in the USSR that triggered this type of violence is also demonstrated by 
the subsequent experience of German units on the Italian front between 
1943 and 1945. The German troops, having occupied the central and 
northern parts of the peninsula in September 1943, straight after Italy's 
proclamation of the armistice, immediately found themselves having to 
fight against a resistance which, albeit very weak at the outset, gradually 
became widespread and menacing. Beside themselves with anger over the 
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Italian betrayal, the Germans unleashed a war against civilians that resulted 
in hundreds of deaths in massacres in the days following the armistice. After 
an initial stage of ‘wildcat’ violence, there followed a period of cold-blooded 
violence implemented by the military leaders of the Wehrmacht, and in 
particular by Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, commander-in-chief on the 
southern front. Until spring 1944 German troops followed directives which 
had been issued in 1942 for the Russian front, namely the ‘Kampfanweisung 
fiir die Bandenbekämpfung im Osten’ (operational directive for combating 
guerrilla bands in the east). These directives allowed the immediate killing, 
without any form of trial, of partisans and civilians suspected of supporting 
the resistance, following an order issued by any officer on the spot, and 
without any limit whatsoever as to the violence that might be used against 
women and children.?? With the collapse of the front south of Rome at 
the end of May 1944, the German soldiers were forced to make a difficult 
retreat in the mountains of the Apennines, often clashing with partisan 
bands. In June, Kesselring issued orders which were increasingly harsh and 
radical. 

According to historian Carlo Gentile: ‘It was then that the principle of 
retaliation supplanted that of the military struggle against the partisans’. 
Violence against civilians was planned in cold blood by the high command 
of the Wehrmacht in order to exert pressure on the partisans, who gener- 
ally fought in the areas where their families lived, and to instil among the 
people a hatred of the partisans themselves.° This tactic was then applied 
without any hesitation on the part of the experienced military divisions that 
had served in the east, such as theReichsführer SS Division, which carried 
out the most notorious massacres, such as that at Sant’Anna di Stazzema in 
the Apennines, where a whole village was eliminated despite the fact that 
almost only women, old people and children were found there.°® In Marz- 
abotto in the area of Monte Sole, near Bologna, a detachment of the 16th 
SS Armoured Division massacred 770 Italians of whom, according to the 
official report, 497 were ‘bandits’ and 221 ‘accomplices of the bands’.© 
In fact, of these 770 victims, 392 were women and 79 were elderly, the 
others being civilians captured during the round-ups.7° 

Altogether, the German armed forces carried out about 5000 acts of vio- 
lence against civilians, causing the death of over 20,000 people. In addi- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of Italian soldiers, political opponents and 
anti-fascists were deported to concentration camps in Germany and used 
as forced labour. 
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In conclusion, the acts of violence committed during the occupation of 
Italy were planned by military leaders applying strategies which came from 
a long military tradition, and whose daily lives evolved in a socio-political 
context in which violence of the most extreme kind was valorized, and 
was perpetrated by men on the ground who had been brought up in that 
same context and who had often had previous experience of brutalization 
on the eastern fronts. As soon as the Italian resistance tried to react, thus 
endangering the occupation, the Wehrmacht launched a war of counter- 
insurgency that involved mass violence against the civilian population. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The cases described above indicate there was a common pattern of 
behaviour during counter-insurgency campaigns, a model that envisaged 
the use of the most extreme kind of violence against anyone who was con- 
sidered to be an opponent regardless of identity or actual conduct. Violence 
was considered to be the most effective method of obtaining the subjuga- 
tion of the peoples of the occupied countries, while political strategies were 
almost never put in place to try to achieve consent by constructive rather 
than coercive means. Thus it was a war that had as its purpose the conquest 
and total submission ofa people according to a particular political and racial 
model. This allows us to speak of fascist warfare, which can be summarized 
in the following formula: an ideologically framed war of counter-insurgency 
conducted by colonial methods. 

Is there a difference between this strategy and the counter-insurgency 
strategies of liberal or democratic states? The list of horrors perpetrated 
by the armies of Western democracies is a long one: the reputation of the 
Spanish in Cuba (where they invented the strategy of reconcentracion) and 
of the Americans in the Philippines, in the Pacific War and in Vietnam, has 
been soiled with mass crimes. The British empire has a history of racist and 
brutal treatment even during periods of peace, and is studded with crimes. 
The example set by the French in Algeria, as late as the 1960s, cannot 
be considered to be virtuous. However, as Christopher Browning points 
out: ‘Though atrocities of this kind were too often tolerated, condoned, or 
tacitly (sometimes even explicitly) encouraged by elements ofthe command 
structure, they did not represent official government policy’.”! 

Limiting ourselves here to a comparison with techniques of counter- 
insurgency implemented by the British, and the relationship between mil- 
itarism and civil society, suffice it to say that during the war against the 
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Boers, Kitchener’s troops widely used techniques of resettlement, concen- 
tration camps, and acts of violence against civilians. However, when the 
horrors of concentration camps were made public in Britain following an 
investigation in South Africa by Emily Hobhouse, civil society protested 
and succeeded in enforcing reforms.” 

In Malaysia, during the British counter-insurgency campaign in 1950, 
8508 people were held in detention, and around 10,000 were deported; 
throughout the period from 1948 to 1960, 226 partisans were hanged. 
However, this strategy of extreme violence did not bring about the desired 
results, and the practices of those in command changed quite decisively in 
1951 with the arrival of General Templer, who implemented a ‘hearts and 
minds’ policy by means of far-reaching reforms and economic improve- 
ments for the local population. In 1955 the first free elections took place 
which led to the defeat of the communist party, and in 1957 Malaysia 
gained independence. 

If the single acts of violence perpetrated by men from democratic states 
engaged in counter-insurgency campaigns on the ground, and sometimes 
even their strategies, are comparable with those of the Axis states, they 
were always limited by civil societies and political regimes that could not 
tolerate (for various reasons and certainly not because of anthropological 
diversity) such violence becoming accepted practice, especially in view of 
domestic and international public opinion. In other words, violence was 
not unconditionally accepted by the whole of society, and the military had 
to reckon with that society and with its elected government. 

If, therefore, the wars of counter-insurgency represent a unique model 
of war waged by the fascists, and indeed are the ‘model’ of fascist war, I 
will now try to list all those elements that led to the implementation of this 
model despite political, social, and cultural differences and geographical 
distance—a model practised by all three armies that we can call fascist. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FASCIST SOCIETIES, ARMIES 
AND WARS 


Fascist armies are an instrument of authoritarian, sexist, racist, imperialist, 
and ultra-nationalist societies, in which violence is an important part of 
young people’s education and is considered a positive value. 

In fascist societies, the concept of the individual is nullified within the 
‘organic society’; people are forced into complete subordination to their 
superiors and are prevented, as far as possible, from thinking independently. 
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In fascist societies no form of criticism of the decisions made by those 
in power is allowed. 

Fascist armies come from a long tradition of colonial anti-guerrilla prac- 
tices in which mass extermination techniques were used and in which the 
laws and customs of war were flouted, though this was not the case in wars 
fought against “Western’ armies. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MILITARY UNITS ENGAGED 
IN COUNTER-INSURGENCY WARS 


The propaganda directed at the troops is racist and exalts violence. 

The large units engaged in the guerrilla campaigns do not make any 
effort (or the minimum, and usually belated, efforts) to use political meth- 
ods to gain consent to the occupation. 

The officers consider violence to be the only method of obtaining the 
subjugation of the population. 

These fascist armies are generally engaged in campaigns for the control 
of immense and hostile territories, far from the Motherland. The soldiers 
are often billeted in isolated garrisons for long periods with little chance of 
being substituted or going on leave. This leads to the loosening of social and 
family ties, a worsening of discipline, and a siege mentality which considers 
the entire population to be hostile. Officers and soldiers are deemed to be 
above the law, and they hold the power of life or death over the civilian 
population. 

The soldiers employed in guerrilla warfare are often part of poorly 
trained, badly armed, and badly equipped units. They generally do not 
have specific anti-guerrilla combat training and lack the special weaponry 
required for this type of operation. This causes a lack of efficacy in anti- 
rebel operations, which in turn leads to anger and frustration that is often 
unleashed on civilians. Soldiers often come from other campaign expe- 
riences which have brutalized them, and are accustomed to the use of 
indiscriminate violence. The soldiers of the occupying forces are not famil- 
iar with the language, culture and customs of the occupied areas, which 
they often consider to be inhabited by barbarians and populations who are 
inferior from a racial and cultural point of view. The populations of the 
occupied areas belong to defeated and therefore inferior nations, and for 
this reason their rebellion appears even more incomprehensible in the eyes 
of the soldiers. 
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All these characteristics make the war waged by the Italians, Germans 
and Japanese against insurrection a model of fascist war. In fact, these char- 
acteristics can be all be found together only in counter-insurgency wars 
fought by armies which are under consideration here. It is these peculiar- 
ities that permit a level of violence against non-combatants which is not 
found in other armies engaged in counter-insurgency campaigns. 
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Technology and Terror in Fascist Italy’s 
Counterinsurgency Operations: Ethiopia 
and Yugoslavia, 1936-1943 


Nicolas G. Virtue 


Technology played a central role in fascism’s self-representation as a revo- 
lutionary ‘third way’ to modernity, distinct from the materialistic models 
provided by liberalism and communism. Technology was one of the most 
visible products of the instrumental rationality of the modern industrial 
world that fascism, in characteristically contradictory fashion, both strug- 
gled against and embraced. This paradoxical relationship between fascism 
and modernity was more apparent than real, and the fascist embrace of 
technology went beyond mere pragmatism. As Jeffrey Herf has argued, the 
worldview of ‘reactionary modernism’ permitted fascist and proto-fascist 
intellectuals to reconcile antimodern irrationalism with modern technol- 
ogy, largely by emphasizing the spiritual and aesthetic qualities of technol- 
ogy.” 

Reactionary modernism manifested itself most strongly in interwar 
Germany. In Italy, the avant-garde Futurists—whose ideas and style 
strongly influenced the early Fascist movement—embraced modernity less 
reservedly, associating technology with ‘antibourgeois vitalism, masculine 
violence and eros, and the will to power’.* Nonetheless, Italian Fascism as 
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a regime displayed similar tensions between the exaltation of modern tech- 
nology and the mythologization of a utopian past—that of Imperial Rome, 
whose symbols and history the Fascists appropriated into their own doctrine 
through the cult of romanita.* Roger Griffin explains that the veneration 
of Ancient Rome and even the ruralism that flourished under Fascism were 
not in fact antimodern, but should be read as efforts to create a specifi- 
cally ‘Italian modernity’ by ‘reawakening the dormant creative genius of 
the race’. Through the construction of motorways, the electrification of 
railways, the reclamation (bonifica) of wastelands, and development of new 
model towns, the Fascist regime fetishized and spiritualized technology as 
central to the rebirth of the nation and the creation of the new Fascist 
man.” This modern ‘new man’—characterized by his virility, dynamism, 
militarism, strong will, and selflessness—would realize the Fascist era as 
the ‘Third Rome’.® 

Italian Fascism therefore understood technology as a symbol and tool— 
alongside cultural reform, violence, and racism—of its ‘anthropological rev- 
olution’ to forge a nation of modern-day Roman soldier-citizens for and 
through war.’ The aestheticization of technology and war went hand in 
hand. The Fascist appreciation for military technology was most evident in 
the field of aviation. Mussolini was personally infatuated with the cult of the 
air, earning his pilot’s licence in 1921.° More overtly militaristic were the 
exploits of the Fascist Aviation Minister, Italo Balbo, who personally led 
a series of ‘mass flights’ between 1928 and 1933, culminating in transat- 
lantic journeys between Italy and the Americas. Conducted in formations 
involving a dozen or more aircraft, Balbo’s flights reflected the collective 
nature of Fascism while presenting the Italian air force as a cutting-edge 
service. Balbo himself represented the heroic aviator, whose fearlessness, 
vitality, and ability to use ‘the machine to expand his own capacities’ epit- 
omized the new Fascist man. The regime propagandized this message by 
patronizing the Futurist style of ‘aeropainting’ (aeropittura) through the 
1930s and into the Second World War.” 

Fascists and Futurists also exalted the destructive power and beauty 
of military technology, making war ‘the ultimate fascist aesthetic experi- 
ence’.!° This is particularly evident from representations of the Second 
Italo-Ethiopian War of 1935-1936, which was intended to ‘relaunch’ Fas- 
cism’s stalled cultural revolution by providing a new generation of Italians 
with the formative experience of war, conquest, and imperial rule.!! The 
actual transformative impact of the war on Italian participants is debatable; 
memories of the war in Ethiopia were not homogeneous.!? Nonetheless, 
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the combination of the regime’s revolutionary objectives with the massive 
deployment of Italian troops, military equipment, and aviation to the cam- 
paign has led historians to define the invasion of Ethiopia as ‘total colonial 
warfare’, or as ‘the first fascist war’.!° 

The outbreak of war in Ethiopia prompted the Futurist Filippo Tom- 
maso Marinetti—by this point in his career fully ‘working towards the 
Duce’—to issue his manifesto on the ‘Futurist Aesthetics of War’, which 


placed special emphasis on military technology: 


War is beautiful because it establishes man’s dominion over the subjugated 
machinery by means of gas masks, terrifying megaphones, flame throwers, 
and small tanks. War is beautiful because it initiates the dreamt-of metal- 
ization of the human body. War is beautiful because it enriches a flowering 
meadow with the fiery orchids of machine guns. War is beautiful because 
it combines the gunfire, the cannonades, the cease-fire, the scents, and the 
stench of putrefaction into a symphony. War is beautiful because it creates 
new architecture, like that of the big tanks, the geometrical formation flights, 
the smoke spirals from burning villages, and many others. !# 


Newsreels and documentary films shown in Italy rarely depicted infantry 
in combat but highlighted the role of artillery and aerial bombardment in 
the ‘creative destruction’ that was Fascist empire-building. Many leading 
Fascists participated in the campaign, several as airmen, and they wrote 
exultantly of their experiences. Mussolini’s son, Vittorio, described the 
incendiary bombing of Ethiopian villages as ‘a lot of fun’. He added that 
‘the resulting effect was tragic, but beautiful’.!° 

Whether through reactionary modernism or as a full-fledged if anoma- 
lous product of early twentieth-century modernism, fascism—and Italian 
Fascism in particular—embraced the revolutionary and destructive poten- 
tial of military technology. Technology also dominated visions of future 
warfare throughout the interwar military world, which featured the ‘rise 
of the military technocrat, the “specialist in mass destruction”’.!© A shared 
obsession with technology arguably was the main reason that many mod- 
ernist military thinkers in Italy and elsewhere embraced what Azar Gat refers 
to as ‘the futurist-technocratic-technological strands of proto-fascism and 
fascism’.!’ The classic example of this coalescence of fascist and military 
thought in Italy is Giulio Douhet, whose theories on airpower, while in fact 
quite fluid and complex, are best known for emphasizing the dominance 
of air forces geared towards the terror bombing of population centres. The 
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extent to which Douhet’s thought was influenced by Futurism and fascism 
is debatable.!® What is clear is the ‘mutual attraction’ between airpower 
theorists and Italian Fascists, who popularized the views of Douhet and 
others through the Fascist press.!? Within the political and cultural climate 
of the interwar period, the concept of ideological fascist warfare overlapped 
with technocratic ideas of total war. 

Given these intersections between fascist and military thinking on tech- 
nology and total war, attitudes towards the application of military technol- 
ogy deserve consideration as components of an ideal-type ‘fascist warfare’. 
Of course, there was always a gap between what fascists and military men 
envisioned as ideal and what they could achieve in practice. In Italy, the 
gap between vision and reality proved insurmountable, primarily due to lack 
of resources and industrial capacity. Although the air force was the most 
fascistized service within the armed forces, it never adopted Douhetism 
fully and it entered the Second World War without a clearly defined or 
realizable doctrine. Likewise, the army dabbled with the idea of creating 
a small but high-tech elite mechanized force to spearhead Blitzkrieg-style 
offensives; however, concerns over cost and a preoccupation with moun- 
tain warfare prevented the full implementation of this doctrine.?? Unable 
to compete with the other great powers in terms of mechanization, Italian 
military leaders continued to focus on manpower and moral force, which 
also could be justified according to the Fascist emphasis on will and spirit.” 
Fascist Italy’s disastrous performance in the Second World War exposed the 
nation’s industrial weakness and its inability to implement a doctrine suited 
to modern warfare and to the regime’s inflated war aims.?? 

Nonetheless, the Italian armed forces were not outgunned in all 
instances. During the Fascist ventennio and the Second World War, the Ital- 
ian army and its auxiliary air forces also experienced cases of asymmetrical 
warfare in which the Italians enjoyed overwhelming technological superi- 
ority. Intervention in the Spanish Civil War provided Italian airmen with 
an opportunity to test the practicability of terror bombing against major 
urban centres, including Barcelona, with devastating results.?? Moreover, 
hundreds of thousands of Italian personnel participated in counterinsur- 
gency campaigns in occupied colonial and imperial territories in Africa and 
Europe; territories that the regime viewed as laboratories for creating new 
men.** This chapter examines the attitudes of Italian army senior officers 
towards technology—especially aviation, artillery, and chemical weapons— 
and their use of these technologies in the context of Fascist empire-building 
and counterinsurgency operations in two case studies: Ethiopia during 
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1936-1940 and Yugoslavia during 1941-1943. These campaigns took 
place in territories earmarked as part of Fascism’s spazio vitale imperial (liv- 
ing space) during Fascist Italy’s most radical ‘imperial and racist’ phase.?° 

Italian generals in Ethiopia and Yugoslavia leaned heavily on technology 
as part of their counterinsurgency strategies. This was not because modern 
technology was particularly effective at killing guerrilla fighters; experi- 
ence demonstrated that this was not the case, and Italian generals knew 
it. Rather, as this chapter will argue, Italian counterinsurgents relied on 
technology for its presumed moral, political, and—in the context of Fascist 
empire-building—ideological value. Italian commanders employed tech- 
nology in large part because of its ability to spread terror among armed 
insurgents and subject populations deemed morally and racially inferior. 
Their terror-based strategy was consistent with the Fascist aestheticiza- 
tion of violence and technology. Moreover, by intentionally targeting non- 
combatants and civilian infrastructure with destructive technology, the 
Italian army contributed to the limitless violence that characterized fas- 
cist warfare. Yet, there is little indication that Italian generals were moti- 
vated explicitly by ideological precepts thrust upon them by Italian Fascism. 
More directly, Italian officers responded to the military-technical dilemmas 
and immediate circumstances posed by guerrilla resistance. Their responses 
were guided by attitudes embedded in Italian military culture and doc- 
trine, which had been reinforced by experience with colonial warfare. This 
chapter demonstrates how the convergence of a conservative and techno- 
cratic military culture with Fascist ideology and imperialism produced con- 
ditions of radicalizing and totalizing violence, especially within the context 
of counterinsurgency. 


ITALIAN COUNTERINSURGENCY DOCTRINE 


The Royal Italian Army’s application of technology in a policy of terror 
was consistent with, and ultimately rooted in, its long-standing aversion to 
irregular warfare. This was an institution with a ‘fanatical hatred of parti- 
san movements’.”° As in German military culture, the Italian army’s con- 
tempt for guerrilla warfare originated in nineteenth-century experiences 
of war and nation-building.?’ After unification, the Royal Army claimed 
a key role in the process of ‘making Italians’ while modelling itself after 
the conservative Piedmontese army. The Garibaldian model of a ‘people 
in arms’ was rejected as illegitimate.?? Italian political and military elites 
perceived the multifaceted revolt that immediately broke out in the south 
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of Italy as primitive ‘brigandage’, and the army adopted a heavy-handed 
approach. The Brigands’ War of the 1860s witnessed the steady influx of 
military manpower, heavy equipment, and collective reprisals against non- 
combatants justified by racialized depictions ofa Southern society that did 
not respect traditional codes of warfare and that could only be civilized by 
overwhelming force.”” Although they lacked the destructive technologies 
of the twentieth century, Italian generals committed half of the army’s line 
units to ‘domestic counter-guerrilla warfare’ based on ‘scorched-earth cam- 
paigns’.°° The Fascist-era Enciclopedia italiana entry on ‘brigandage’ cred- 
ited the army’s use of large conventional forces in repeated encirclement 
operations with pacifying the South.?! 

The attitude underlying Italian counterinsurgency doctrine thus had 
European roots. However, the application of newer technologies, such as 
quick-firing artillery and aircraft, occurred following the Brigands’? War 
in extra-European colonial contexts. Italian military thinkers drew mixed 
lessons from their incessant campaigning in Libya between 1911 and 1932. 
The most erudite and sophisticated works among a corpus of mediocre 
doctrinal tracts on Italian colonial warfare were those authored by Colonel 
Guglielmo Nasi, a veteran of the Libyan campaign who later served as gov- 
ernor of the Ethiopian region of Harar.?? On one hand, Nasi’s approach to 
colonial operations was relatively restrained and warned against the appli- 
cation of excessive force. In a war college text, he emphasized the primacy 
of politics in pacification efforts. The objective of such operations, Nasi 
insisted, was not necessarily to annihilate the enemy but to permanently 
occupy a region, winning over hostile populations by bringing order as well 
as material and moral development.?? At the level of tactics and technology, 
the rifle remained the weapon ‘best adapted to guerrilla warfare, to the tar- 
gets that present themselves, [and] to the native troops who employ it’.** 
He considered tanks too burdensome logistically, due to their high rate 
of fuel consumption and susceptibility to mechanical failure. Nasi likewise 
discouraged the use of heavy artillery because large preparatory bombard- 
ments were unnecessary in most colonial situations, merely giving insur- 
gents time to flee, because their killing power was mitigated by the tendency 
of guerrillas to operate in loose formations, and because the baggage trains 
they required inevitably limited the range and mobility of infantry columns 
in operations. 

On the other hand, in an article published in the Rivista Militare Ital- 
tana, Nasi placed great value on lighter 65-mm guns and on aviation. This 
was not because he considered these technologies any more effective at 
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targeting guerrilla forces; rather, because their ‘moral effect, from both 
our point of view and from the enemy’s, is always very great’. Aircraft 
could not only bomb or strafe retreating ‘groups of rebels’, but also ‘and 
especially the herds, markets and crops of the dissidents (using incendiary 
bombs)’.°° Here, Nasi drew not only on his own experience from Libya, 
but undoubtedly also from the use of aircraft by the British and French in 
their colonies, revealing a trans-imperial dimension to the development of 
interwar colonial warfare doctrine. Rhetoric on ‘the moral effect of aerial 
bombing’ had been used repeatedly in British discourse concerning ‘air 
policing’ in Iraq, which involved the indiscriminate bombing of Bedouin 
camps as well as Iraqi villages, towns, and livestock.” Italian military jour- 
nals reported favourably on the ‘moral effect’ of aerial bombardments con- 
ducted by the British in the Middle East, Africa, and India and by the French 
in Morocco.?? It was here that colonial doctrine merged with Douhetian 
theories on airpower, which emphasized the need to target civilian morale 
through bombing in any future total war involving industrialized mass soci- 
eties.?? 

That Nasi ultimately accepted and advocated the use of technology, espe- 
cially aviation and artillery, to terrorize combatants and non-combatants 
was consistent with his understanding of the political side of colonial paci- 
fication operations. As Cristiana Pipitone argues, “the term politics is, in 
the colonial lexicon, a synonym for control (dominio)’—political action 
did not involve exchange or interaction with indigenous populations, but 
the expectation of obedience.*? Thus the terrorizing capacity of modern 
military technologies had political and moral value, even if officers like Nasi 
acknowledged that those technologies were ineffective against guerrilla for- 
mations in the strictly tactical military sense. Citing an Arab proverb, Nasi 
concluded that “success does not come from the number of men that you 
kill, but rather from the number that you frighten’. And in the context 
of colonial or guerrilla warfare, the targets of terror were represented not 
just by armed insurgents, *but as much or more by the entire population 
that supports and supplies them with livestock, silos, watering holes, mar- 
kets, and through political, religious, and moral centres’.*! This blurring of 
lines between combatant and non-combatant, and between military, politi- 
cal, and moral action, gained further justification through another of Nasi’s 
guiding aphorisms: that ‘prestige is everything’. Prestige he defined as ‘the 
moral supremacy that is the consequence of victorious strength’, without 
which ‘politics will not do anything’.** This paralleled the Fascist regime’s 
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own equation of the ‘politics of prestige’ with the ability and willingness 
to use force.*? 

The war in Libya, launched by Giolitti’s Liberal government in 1911, 
took an increasingly fascist direction in its final years, ensuring that the 
emphasis on force and terror in Italian colonial warfare doctrine gained 
precedence over Nasi’s cautionary warnings regarding restraint and pro- 
portionality. The Fascist regime was more willing than its Liberal predeces- 
sors to expend resources in colonial operations, it was more unscrupulous 
in its measures, and it imposed fewer restraints on its colonial generals in 
the field.** Mussolini personally took over the colonial ministry at the end 
of 1928, giving generals Pietro Badoglio and Rodolfo Graziani free rein to 
bring Arab and Senusi resistance in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica to a swift and 
total conclusion. Their measures included the use of phosgene and mustard 
gas, albeit in limited quantities. Moreover, Italian forces constructed a 270- 
km barbed wire barrier along the Egyptian border and interned 100,000 
civilians in order to cut the insurgents off from their sources of recruits and 
supplies.*° 

In his own self-serving writings on the Libyan campaigns, which were 
published with the general Italian public in mind but nonetheless made an 
unofficial contribution to colonial doctrine, the openly Fascist Graziani reit- 
erated the regime and army’s equation of prestige with terror.^? Graziani's 
political measures—which included everything from religious tolerance, to 
road building, to the swift application of Roman justice by ‘flying’ courts, 
to mass internment—all had the same end goal: ‘the affirmation of our pres- 
tige’.*’ The combination of a long-standing aversion to guerrilla warfare, 
the Italian army’s colonial counterinsurgency doctrine, and several decades 
of practical experience culminating in the successful ‘reconquest’ of Libya 
provided Italian generals with an archive of knowledge-based assumptions 
with which they would approach operations in support of Fascist empire- 
building in Ethiopia and Yugoslavia.*® Their emphasis on prestige and ter- 
ror led Italian commanders to adopt harsh reprisal measures and to rely 
heavily on a preponderance of military force, exploiting all the technolog- 
ical advantages at their disposal in order to crush resistance movements in 
their infancy and cow the local populations into submission. 


ETHIOPIA 1936-1940 


As viceroy of East Africa between 1936 and 1938, Graziani reaffirmed his 
conviction that ‘political actions’ did not involve negotiation but rather the 
ability to ‘impose our will by any means’.*” Throughout his term as viceroy, 
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Graziani’s attention was diverted by strong Ethiopian resistance move- 
ments. Although Mussolini had declared the invasion of Ethiopia victorious 
in May, the remainder of 1936 saw continued operations against Ethiopian 
field armies in the unoccupied west. In February 1937, Graziani narrowly 
survived an assassination attempt. Italian security forces responded with 
massacres in Addis Ababa and Debre Libanos.°? Combined with Mus- 
solini’s refusal to share power with Ethiopian elites, the indiscriminate vio- 
lence resulted in full-blown insurrection in the Amhara region that sum- 
mer. Gradually, the Ethiopian partisan movement dispersed into smaller 
but more efficient guerrilla bands.! 

Whether facing large concentrations of Ethiopian ‘rebels’ or slender 
guerrilla formations, the operational approach adopted by Italian com- 
manders tended to be the same: concentric offensives involving large heav- 
ily laden columns. After 1936, Italian commands in East Africa relied on 
indigenous troops, especially the Eritrean askari, for most operational tasks. 
By the beginning of 1939, colonial personnel outnumbered metropolitan 
soldiers and officers from 139,000 to 55,000.5? Because of their light arma- 
ment—typically Austrian rifles taken as booty after the First World War, 
supplemented by modern Italian light machine guns and hand grenades— 
colonial battalions were well-suited to antiguerrilla hunt-and-destroy mis- 
sions.?? Nonetheless, Italian commanders preferred to employ their colo- 
nial forces as infantry in encirclement operations, cordoning off an area 
before marching in concert towards territorial objectives specified by a 
strict itinerary with the aim of trapping and annihilating enemy forces. 
These operations usually involved three to five battalions, but the largest 
employed as many as fifty.°* The difficulties involved with coordinating 
the movement of multiple columns over rough terrain meant that insur- 
gents too frequently slipped away. Thus, the weight of operations often fell 
upon the local populations, subject to repressive Italian policies as well as 
to looting, which Italian unit commanders tolerated as a necessary evil to 
maintain the loyalty of their colonial troops.?? 

Collateral damage was not only the result of Italian reprisals and indis- 
cipline; it also stemmed from the army's unwillingness to fully adjust its 
techniques and weaponry for counterguerrilla warfare. Despite the suit- 
ability of the askari to light targeted operations, Italian commanders val- 
ued destructive technologies as a means of demonstrating Italian prestige 
and superiority while reducing their own casualties. Given their limited 
range and other technical inadequacies, armoured vehicles were relegated 
to patrol duty along major communications lines.?? On the other hand, 
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mobile columns rarely embarked without an allotment of artillery. The rel- 
atively light 65 or 75-mm howitzers employed in the colonies could be 
packed on mules for improved mobility in rough terrain, but the tendency 
of Italian column commanders to establish a base of artillery fire before 
advancing on an objective frequently gave insurgents time to escape.°” 
Moreover, as one forward-thinking officer commented, Italian responses 
to sporadic enemy resistance too often were based on ‘a disproportionate 
reaction with the inopportune use of artillery that frightened the popula- 
tions’. This was a counterproductive by-product of an approach to colonial 
police operations that sought ‘combat’ and ‘conquest’ as if involved in a 
conventional conflict. Ethiopian villagers quickly learned to flee the arrival 
of Italian columns, even if they then risked being labelled brigands due to 
their absence.?? 

If collateral damage from artillery fire largely was the result of poorly 
trained junior officers wishing to avoid sustaining casualties, the use of 
airpower was explicitly intended to terrorize populations. Italian comman- 
ders believed that aerial bombardments ‘had strong moral repercussions on 
populations’.°? Graziani called upon the air force ‘to conduct systematic 
work for the destruction of inhabited centres, rebels, [and] populations 
that until now have not submitted’.°® In 1937, the Governor of Amhara, 
Alessandro Pirzio Biroli, ordered ‘aerial activity in grand style’ to dissuade 
the populations of the Gojam region from joining the insurrection. He 
told his pilots to ‘bomb and burn all above-named centres not sparing the 
churches or livestock. The lesson must be firm, severe, [and] devastating, 
to give a tangible demonstration of our superiority and strength to the 
populations’.°! The dry season, he added, ‘is propitious for the spread of 
fires and the lesson will be very effective’. Pirzio Biroli deemed aerial 
operations successful when villagers sought out Italian commanders to beg 
for the bombing to stop.’ 

Most destruction to civilian targets was caused by general-purpose, frag- 
mentation, and incendiary bombs. However, through 1938, any bombard- 
ment potentially involved the use of mustard or phosgene gas. Army com- 
manders generally maintained an attitude of secrecy regarding the employ- 
ment of chemical weapons, something that the Italian government officially 
denied throughout the invasion and subsequent occupation of Ethiopia. 
Nonetheless, army war diaries reveal that commanders deployed mustard 
gas during 1936-1938 to trap insurgents by preventing them from escap- 
ing through the affected areas. This did not always succeed, and combing 
operations sometimes were delayed while Italian ground forces waited for 
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the ‘toxic effects’ of the ‘bombardment’ to dissipate.9° Because chemical 
weapons were difficult to control and best used at a distance, collateral 
damage against non-combatants was inevitable. In some cases, civilians 
were included as legitimate targets. In his operations against Wondosson 
Kassa in 1936, Pirzio Biroli employed ‘asphyxiating gas of all types in areas 
where it is presumed that Wondosson has recruited men, without distinc- 
tion between subjects and non-subjects’.° 

The use of artillery, airpower and poison gas for moral effect all could be 
justified according to pre-existing colonial warfare doctrine. The connec- 
tion between the direct or indirect targeting of non-combatants with mili- 
tary technology and the moral aspect of Italian counterinsurgency doctrine 
is further illustrated in the propaganda developed for the populations in 
Ethiopia. Much of this propaganda was itself distributed by air, in the form 
of leaflets dropped by Italian aircraft. Aside from some efforts to present 
Italians as liberators offering civilization, Italian propaganda in Ethiopia 
relied on little more than spreading word of Italian military successes and 
conquests both to impress and terrorize the local populations. As Graziani 
put it, ‘better a pinch of fear than a hundred quintals of good words’.°” 

The heavy weaponry of the Italian army became a propaganda tool in its 
own right, as Italian commands threatened Ethiopian villages with destruc- 
tion. In the second month of the occupation, Nasi warned recalcitrant pop- 
ulations in Harar that, ‘if you do not listen [and submit], the government 
of Italy, whose strength and means are known to you, will destroy you, 
your families and your homes without mercy’.°® A leaflet issued in Amhara 
in 1937 employed even starker language: 


People of Gojam, Lasta, and Begemder. You have given heed to irresponsible 
leaders and are in rebellion. With what hope? Perhaps you believe yourselves 
able to resist with poorly armed men the might of Italy who can destroy you 
all if you offend it? The Government asks you to return to peace and hand 
in your weapons, returning to your abandoned homes and fields. Obey now 
and you will be pardoned.Ó? 


The reliance on these themes was reinforced by a widespread prejudice 
among Italian commanders and intelligence officers, who viewed the insur- 
rection in Ethiopia as an extension of the region's endemic brigandage. 
Italian officers assumed that, given their ‘medieval’ sense of justice and 
inclination towards vendetta, the local populations responded only to dis- 
plays of force.’ 
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Neither terror nor grand colonial police operations succeeded to quell 
the insurgency in Ethiopia. By the end of 1937, Fascist authorities in Rome 
began to rethink their approach. The colonial police criticized Graziani’s 
terror-based policies for having ‘alienated the sentiments of the natives’. 
Despite previously encouraging Graziani’s heavy-handed methods, Mus- 
solini recalled the viceroy to Rome, replacing him with the Duke of Aosta.”! 
Amedeo di Savoia’s cultivated, moderate and paternalistic demeanour con- 
trasted markedly with the merciless, arrogant, authoritarian, and violent 
Graziani, who had been touted by the regime’s propaganda as the military 
prototype of the new Fascist man.’ 

The new viceroy brought to Italian East Africa a new political outlook 
that emphasized collaboration and accommodation with the local popu- 
lations. This is evident in his decrees, which rarely resorted to verbal vio- 
lence or threats.’ Militarily, however, little changed in 1938. Actual mili- 
tary command in East Africa was entrusted to Ugo Cavallero, Mussolini’s 
former under-secretary at the War Ministry and the future head of the 
Comando Supremo during the Second World War, who had consistently 
espoused an ‘open attitude to Fascism’.’* In the early 1930s, Cavallero 
had served as president for the Ansaldo steel and armaments firm, and had 
gained an appreciation for technology.’? While no friend to Graziani, Cav- 
allero continued to rely on large-scale operations and continued to employ 
chemical weapons. His departure in 1939, combined with the exhaustion 
of Italian resources and the appointment of Nasi as the Duke of Aosta’s 
deputy, permitted more sweeping changes to Italian strategy.’° But, while 
Italian security forces no longer undertook costly major operations or used 
chemical weapons, they continued to rely on conventional bombing up to 
the Second World War. During the first four months of 1940, the Italian 
air force flew 229 sorties in Ethiopia, dropping 124,898 kg of bombs.”” 
The debate provoked by the failure of Graziani’s policies in Ethiopia was 
primarily political; it did little to alter the army’s doctrinal approach to 
counterinsurgency. 


YUGOSLAVIA 1941-1943 


Italian antipartisan operations in Yugoslavia were conducted according to 
the same methods and rationale employed in Ethiopia since 1936. As a 
result of the Axis invasion of Yugoslavia in April 1941, Italy annexed Dal- 
matia and Slovenia with the aim of Italianizing and Fascistizing those ter- 
ritories, while Montenegro and the so-called Independent State of Croatia 
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were intended to become protectorates or satellite states within Rome’s 
new Imperial Community. The Italian Second Army took responsibility for 
the occupation of all these territories except Montenegro, which was under 
an independent military command. Political conditions limited the scale 
and scope of military operations in the opening months of the occupation. 
Rome initially hoped that local populations would welcome Italian rule 
as a relatively liberal alternative to Nazi occupation./? When Ustasha vio- 
lence provoked a major Serb uprising in summer 1941, the Italian response 
was equivocal. Many Serb bands avoided combat with Italian units; Italian 
commanders sympathized with the persecuted Serbs and saw an opportu- 
nity to bolster Italian influence in Bosnia-Herzegovina by extending their 
zone of occupation and co-opting Serbs.’” 

However, by the end of 1941, Italian units increasingly were harassed by 
hostile Communist-led Partisan forces, which employed guerrilla tactics in 
the rugged terrain that dominated Second Army's sector. Italian comman- 
ders interpreted such resistance through the lenses of anticommunism and 
Balkanism. Anticommunism, a consistent leitmotif of the Fascist ventennio, 
had received new life during the purifying crusade conducted by Italian 
‘volunteers’ against ‘godless’ Reds in Spain between 1936 and 1939.50 
Italian Fascists had drawn links between bolshevism and Slavism as early as 
the 1920s, adding distinctive characteristics to the Europe-wide prejudice 
against Balkan peoples as violent and racially primitive.?! Through Italian 
eyes, guerrilla resistance in occupied Yugoslavia reflected the barbarism, 
violence, criminality, and atheism of the communist and Balkan ‘other’.°? 
These perceptions helped to justify a response to insurgency, characterized 
by the army's shift to grand operations in 1942, that echoed the Italian 
approach in Ethiopia. 

Under the guidance of Vittorio Ambrosio, Mario Roatta, and Ugo Cav- 
allero, directives and operations during winter 1941-1942 favoured ‘police 
operations in grand style’ employing multiple columns of infantry sup- 
ported by all available artillery and aircraft, and aiming to encircle and 
destroy enemy formations.?? Beleaguered division commanders praised 
the new approach as ‘very wise and in accordance with the principles of 
economy of force and mass? .?^ However, the quality of the forces at their 
disposal was poor. Cetnik irregular formations proved no substitute for the 
askari, and Italian conscript infantry lacked mobility, despite the on-the- 
spot efforts of unit commanders to train their men for mountain warfare.8° 
As in Ethiopia, Italian combing forces often came up empty handed. When 
civil authorities suggested that the army adopt guerrilla-style tactics of their 
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own by employing agile hunter groups, Cavallero replied that it was impos- 
sible because ‘one will never manage to eliminate the difference between 
soldier and rebel'—the former sought combat, whereas the latter avoided 
it. The problem, he explained, was not Second Army’s tactics, but its lack 
of armoured vehicles.°® In fact, Italian light tanks proved no more useful in 
Yugoslavia than they had in Ethiopia, being restricted to valleys as blocking 
forces or convoy escorts.?7 

Poison gas played no role in the Italian campaign in Yugoslavia, but 
Italian commanders toyed briefly with the idea of employing it. Frustrated 
officers driven partly by anti-Slav racism considered ‘gassing (zpritare) the 
region’ as had been practiced in Ethiopia.?? Roatta and Ambrosio agreed 
that chemical weapons could have ‘notable and maybe even decisive results’ 
against Yugoslav insurgents, whose lack of belligerent status rendered them 
legal targets in Italian eyes. However, unlike in Ethiopia, Roatta voiced 
‘humanitarian’ concerns for the plight of innocent populations who would 
inevitably suffer collateral damage from the use of such weapons. Likely 
more influential to the Italian reluctance to employ chemical weapons in 
Yugoslavia was the fear that the British, Americans, and Soviets would retal- 
iate by launching gas attacks against Italian frontline forces in north Africa 
and the East. Neither Roatta nor Ambrosio wanted to establish a *prece- 
dent’ for their conventional enemies to exploit.?? 

Unable to resort to chemical warfare, poorly endowed with armoured 
forces, and lacking confidence in the capabilities of their infantry, Italian 
counterinsurgents relied on aviation and artillery to do much of the work 
for them. The aircraft available to Second Army suffered from ‘precarious 
conditions of personnel and materiel’, which prevented airpower from play- 
ing as great of a role in the Balkans as it had in East Africa.?? Still, Italian 
commanders valued aircraft for their terror value against non-combatants. 
General Furio Monticelli, commanding the Sassari Division, commented 
that ‘aviation is a nightmare for the populations ... in fact, if on a day of 
good weather a couple of aircraft could bomb and machine gun a few areas 
designated by this command, the moral results would be enormous? ?! 
As in Ethiopia, Italian commands deployed air power as a means to carry 
out reprisals against otherwise inaccessible locales.?? As part of an opera- 
tion intended to reduce the Croatian hinterland north of Dalmatia to an 
uninhabitable void, aircraft strafed livestock in the foothills of the Velebit 
Mountains.?? 'To ensure the safety of Italian pilots, bombing typically was 
conducted from high altitude; however, this was not very accurate and gave 
any Partisans in the area time to flee.?* 
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The scarcity of aviation in Yugoslavia rendered artillery all the more 
important to Italian commanders. Supporting artillery softened up villages 
before the infantry moved in so that ‘operations are conducted without 
any loss on our part’.”” Garrisons that were too weak or timid to sally 
forth against the Partisans conducted ‘reprisals’ against nearby villages with 
artillery salvoes fired from the safety of their own fortifications.” The XI 
Corps’s major antipartisan offensive in Slovenia during summer 1942 com- 
menced with an hour-long barrage using 149 and 152-mm heavy guns. 
Unable to pinpoint the exact locations of Partisan forces, which in Slove- 
nia tended not to concentrate in large formations, the Italian artillery tar- 
geted villages considered to be ‘totally supporting or strongly favourable’ 
to the insurgents.?/ Army chaplain Pietro Brignoli confirmed that non- 
combatants, including women and children, were killed in the bombard- 
ment.?? Again, Italian officers were unconcerned by collateral damage and 
even considered it beneficial. Facing protests from local authorities over the 
destruction of civilian property and killing of non-combatants by artillery, 
Italian commanders in Croatia argued that the presence of Partisans nearby 
justified any casualties and that the destruction of property was a legitimate 
reprisal measure against populations that ‘had gone over to the enemy’.”” 

Italian commanders recognized that their use of technology frequently 
had little military value and was ‘only of moral effect.19? However, this 
was precisely the effect that they hoped to achieve. Italian generals con- 
cluded that a ‘strong and military approach (maniera forte e militare) is 
the most understandable for these populations, for centuries habituated 
to such treatment by various rulers. The humanitarian and compassionate 
approach is considered a sign of weakness and inability to govern’.!°! As 
in Ethiopia, Libya, and the Brigands' War, Italian commanders deemed 
*operational activity’ the most effective means of ‘political action’ available 
to them.!°? And such operations, they believed, must employ a prepon- 
derance of force. Even if seemingly ‘excessive’, the VI Corps's Renzo Dal- 
mazzo argued, the demonstration of Italian *decisiveness and strength’ and 
of the army's ‘abilities in the exploitation of our means’ had an important 
moral effect on insurgents and civilian populations.!0? Likewise, in his infa- 
mous 3C Circular, Mario Roatta advocated the ‘massive’ use of artillery and 
aerial bombardment, ‘even against normally disproportionate objectives’, 
in order to exploit the enemy's supposed ‘moral vulnerability'. He drew 
explicitly from the experience of *colonial warfare, in which it is advisable 
to give the enemy the clear and immediate feeling of our overwhelming 


superiority, and of the relentlessness of our reaction". 0^ 
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Again, the tactical employment of military technology was closely inte- 
grated with the Italian army’s propaganda efforts. Italian counterpropa- 
ganda in Yugoslavia was more nuanced than it had been in Ethiopia, with 
the more consistent inclusion of positive persuasion backed by social wel- 
fare policies.!°° However, an emphasis on Italy’s military might continued 
to dominate film and print propaganda distributed to the local popula- 
tions.1% Italian decrees tried to balance terror with appeals to order. For 
example, at the outset of their major operations in Slovenia, Italian author- 
ities warned that the dwellings of partisan helpers would be burned, while 
assuring the public that “the populations that remain calm ... will have 
nothing to fear, neither for their persons nor their property’.!°” However, 
this latter promise was undermined by the Italian command's scant regard 
for collateral damage, and by its tendency to view the entire Slovene pop- 
ulation as hostile. 

In other cases, leaflets overtly exploited Second Army’s destructive 
power in ways that echoed Italian pronouncements in Ethiopia. While 
promising its readers the enlightenment of ‘Roman civilization’, one such 
leaflet drew their attention also to the army’s recently concluded operations 
against Communist Partisans in the Velebit Mountains. 


The populations that had placed their trust in these enemies of humanity saw 
their property destroyed and for the most part were transferred to another 
part of Lika. 

The villages of the Velebit — Glogovo — Dabasnica — Bruvno and many 
other places battered by our cannons, our flamethrowers, our airplanes, were 
put to the flame or razed to the ground. 

This is the fate that awaits those who give refuge to communists. 108 
No example better highlights the correlation between technology, terror 
and the targeting of non-combatants in Italian counterinsurgency opera- 
tions. 


CONCLUSION 


Italian behaviour in Ethiopia and Yugoslavia displayed the high level of 
local variation typical of counterinsurgencies. Nonetheless, Italian senior 
officers tended to respond to similar military and political challenges in sim- 
ilar ways. Faced by effective resistance movements, Italian generals drew 
upon a military culture rooted in the nineteenth-century unification of 
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Italy and upon a toolbox of experience provided by domestic and colonial 
counterinsurgency campaigns. This doctrine hinged on the conviction that 
the illegitimacy of guerrilla resistance and the presumably primitive charac- 
teristics of hostile occupied populations justified unrestricted measures to 
exploit the supposed moral inferiority of those populations. In the Italian 
view, political pacification depended largely on the maintenance of pres- 
tige through displays of preponderant force. Tactically and operationally, 
this meant the employment of large conventional forces and technolo- 
gies, including artillery, aviation, and, in the case of Ethiopia, poison gas. 
Even if their forces failed to come to grips with insurgents, Italian gen- 
erals believed that demonstrations of their destructive capability produced 
beneficial moral results. Thus, they accepted collateral damage against non- 
combatants and even targeted civilian property not only to limit their own 
losses, but also to demoralize and subjugate the local populations. 

The Italian army’s reliance on technology and terror in its counterinsur- 
gency doctrine and strategy reflected the unlimited, aesthetic, and transfor- 
mative qualities of fascist warfare. But the evidence presented here suggests 
that technocratic considerations outweighed cultural-ideological factors in 
guiding the army’s decision-making in Ethiopia and Yugoslavia. Italian 
generals did not consciously identify their indiscriminate use of military 
technology with the logic of ‘creative destruction’ to bring about a ‘new 
order’.!°? The army’s efforts to inspire its personnel with aggressive nation- 
alism, racial consciousness, and love of violence—characteristics that were 
reinforced by the application of technology as an aestheticized moral tool— 
had more limited, immediate, and practical aims than creating the Fascist 
‘new man’.!!° Italian generals rarely rationalized their policies and practices 
by referencing Fascism or the will of the Duce. 

Twenty years of Fascist rule had not transformed Italian senior officers 
into model Fascists. However, the point made in this chapter is that mili- 
tary authorities did not need to be guided by fascist ideological intent to 
participate in and pursue fascist warfare. Whether out of loyalty to the king, 
who backed Mussolini’s regime until 1943, out of concern for institutional 
survival and advancement, out of shared interests and overlapping mental- 
ities, or a combination of these impulses, Italy’s military leaders accepted 
Fascism and Fascist aims as legitimate.!!! Fascist aesthetics and empire- 
building provided the context that unleashed the destructive tendencies 
within twentieth-century Italian—and, more broadly, Western—military 
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culture and doctrine, steeped in a statist rejection of partisan warfare, sev- 
eral decades of colonial experience, and technocratic faith and knowledge 
in conventional weapons systems. 
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The Impact of the ‘China Experience’ 
on Japanese Warfare in Malaya and Singapore 


Takuma Melber 


The acts of brutal violence and mass atrocities conducted by the Japanese 
Imperial Army are generally considered to be both a characteristic fea- 
ture of Japan’s involvement in the Second World War, and a common 
element of the total warfare of the Axis. Japan’s previous wars of impe- 
rial expansion since the 1880s (the Sino-Japanese War 1894-1895, the 
Russo-Japanese War 1904—1905) had in fact not been marked by atroci- 
ties against non-combatants. With the invasion of China in 1931, however, 
‘systematic mass murder’, a ‘new propensity for violence against civilians’, 
became a widespread practice in occupied territories.! Among Japanese 
acts of mass violence and atrocities in China were for example the mass 
killings of Chinese combatants and civilians during the ‘Rape of Nanking’ in 
December 1937/January 1938 and the notorious vivisections performed 
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by the chemical and biological warfare research group 731 butai (unit 
731) of the Japanese army. In the Japanese-occupied territories in south- 
east Asia troops committed atrocities against Allied prisoners of war such as 
the ‘Bataan Death March’ or the ill-treatment of POWs forced to become 
labourers of the Japanese empire on the famous ‘Burma-Siam Death Rail- 
way’. But local south-east Asian communities also became victims of the 
new occupying power’s mass-killings, e.g. in the Sook Ching Massacre in 
Singapore or the Manila massacre at the end of the war.” 

Western historiography of the Second World War has largely ignored 
the existence of a connection between the Japanese atrocities committed 
in China and those in the south-east Asian occupation zones. This chapter 
aims to explore one such interconnection by focusing on the case study 
of the Sook Ching Massacre in Singapore in spring 1942. One central 
explanatory element is the ‘China experience’ of Japanese military per- 
sonnel responsible for this war crime. I focus on Japanese protagonists 
such as Lieutenant-General Yamashita Tomoyuki, commander of the 25th 
Japanese Army which invaded the Malay Peninsula and captured Singa- 
pore, and Major-General Kawamura Saburo. At the post-war Singapore 
Trial was Kawamura sentenced to death for his responsibility for the mas- 
sacre. A part of this chapter is based on Kawamura’s wartime diary and 
his hitherto unknown notebook ( Techo), a primary source which provides 
insights to Kawamura's view of the warfare in China.? In addition, it dis- 
cusses the question of a possible relationship between Japanese warfare and 
its German counterpart in Europe—in other words, the possible parallels 
of fascist warfare. 


JAPAN'S EXPERIENCE IN THE SECOND SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
UNTIL THE EVE OF THE SOOK CHING MASSACRE 


In mid-September 1931 imperial Japan, badly affected by the global 
economic crisis yet striving for great power status, sent its troops into 
Manchuria in a staged incident (the *Mukden Incident’). China, in the 
midst of a civil war between the Communists and the Guomindang, offered 
hardly any resistance, and it was thus a relatively easy task for the Japanese 
army to establish the puppet state Manchukuo, to extend Japan's sphere 
of control in continental Asia and obtain access to the rich raw materials of 
Manchuria. 
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Less than one year after Japan and Germany signed the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, which set its aim as the global struggle against the ideology of com- 
munism, the Second Sino-Japanese War broke out.* On 7 July 1937 shots 
were exchanged on the Marco Polo Bridge in Beijing, probably as a result 
of a Japanese provocation. 

The ensuing three-month-long battle for Shanghai (August-November 
1937), the fighting for the capital, Nanking, followed by the infamous 
massacre, and also the bitter fighting for Wuhan, China’s second wartime 
capital, showed the total brutality of the war. Few believe that there was 
a previously planned conspiracy to massacre the population of Nanking. 
What made it shocking was the violent manner in which the looting and 
killing took place, not its cold calculation. The Japanese army was deeply 
angry. It had assumed that it would conquer China fast, and that the lack 
of resistance that it had met on earlier incursions between 1931 and 1937 
would be repeated. The strength of opposition, and the length of time it 
took to secure Shanghai, had enraged troops who were already whipped up 
by propaganda about the justness of their cause, and who had themselves 
been brutalized by their military training.” 

Yet it also became clear that the expectation of Japanese military strate- 
gists of rapid victory over a supposedly divided Chinese opponent was 
mistaken. In the ‘holy war’ (Seisen)° depicted in propaganda Japan now 
faced three enemies: the Guomindang, the Chinese Red Army, and units 
of warlord Yan Xishan (Shanxi Army) which seriously troubled the Japanese 
army in the Northern Chinese province Shanxi.’ 

Despite waging ‘pacification campaigns’ (Chiansakusen) peace and 
order in China was achieved only in some areas. Tanaka Ryükichi, in spring 
1940 chief of staff of the Japanese lst Army, gave the command to conduct 
an operation in North China—a region which was known for abundance 
of coal and characterized by industry—in mid-1940 to ‘reduce everything 
to rubble and ashes’ (Kaijisakusen),® act without mercy, and completely 
eliminate the enemy without regard for civilians, women, and children.” 

To the complete surprise of the Japanese units the Chinese commu- 
nist Red Army proclaimed the ‘Great War of 100 Groups (or Regiments)’ 
(in Japanese Hyakudantaisen) on 20 August 1940.!° Communist guer- 
rilla units began to cause the Japanese occupation considerable problems, 
attacking and paralyzing transport infrastructure, lines of communication 
and places of production, thus causing massive disruption for the supply of 
Japanese troops.!! 
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The military reaction to the unleashing of the Hyakudantaisen took 
the form of ‘purging campaigns’ in the provinces Shanxi (August- 
December 1940) and Hebei (October/November 1940). The Hyakudan- 
taisen, which lasted until early December 1940, caused high losses on both 
sides, with several thousand killed.!* The Japanese North China Army for 
example, in which Major-General Kawamura Saburo had served as gen- 
eral staff officer in 1939, registered 5456 men killed and 12,386 injured 
in 1940.!° By the end of 1940 the Japanese occupation only constituted 
a patchwork in northern China. The Japanese army therefore raised the 
number of troops garrisoned in northern China, distributed around two 
hundred locations.!* In order to pacify and stabilize northern China within 
three years, in summer 1941 the North China Army proclaimed an ‘An- 
nihilation Campaign’ (Sotosakusen) against the Chinese Red Army, waged 
essentially in the form of military ‘purging operations’.!° Recalling the war 
years 1941 and 1942, Mao Zedong recorded that Japan, with its ‘policy 
of triple obliteration’ of murder, arson, and looting, had placed the Com- 
munists in a difficult position: the number of communist operational bases 
fell, the population of the region had declined to less than 50 million, and 
the Red Army had been reduced to only just over 300,000 men.!° 

However, by the second half of 1941 the Japanese plan for north- 
ern China had already failed, a stalemate had set in, and a demarcation 
line between the Chinese Communist units and the Japanese had been 
formed.’ 

By the time the war broke out in south-east Asia in December 1941, the 
situation for the Japanese army in China had therefore become progres- 
sively more tense: at this point the Chinese theatre in general was without 
doubt the dominant topic within the Japanese military. In particular the 
three commanders of the 25th Japanese Army discussed here, who had 
decisive roles in the Sook Ching Massacre in Singapore and in Malaya 
(Kawamura, Yamashita, and Tsuji), had developed a virulent anti-Chinese 
attitude on the basis of their negative experience in the Chinese theatre. 
This came to be expressed in the massacre of thousands of members of the 
overseas Chinese community in Malaya and Singapore. 


THE MALAYAN CAMPAIGN—JAPAN’S LIGHTNING WAR 
(BLITZKRIEG) IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
In military operational terms within the Axis an obvious transnational 


line connected the German Wehrmacht in its campaign in the West, and 
the Japanese army, in particular the Malayan campaign conducted by the 
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Japanese 25th Army under the command of Lieutenant-General Yamashita 
Tomoyuki. 

Japan’s military strategists were oriented towards the German Wehrma- 
cht, and the Wehrmacht’s lightning war strategy!® became the role model 
for Japan’s Malayan campaign. In August 1940 the headquarters of the 
general staff started planning the campaign to capture British Malaya, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Singapore fortress, and finished its planning in Octo- 
ber 1941. Lieutenant-General Yamashita Tomoyuki, who became com- 
mander of the 25th Army to invade British Malaya in December 1941, 
was for a long time not involved in planning the invasion. Promoted to 
Army Aviation Inspector-General in July 1940, he was sent as head of a 
military delegation via Russia to Germany and Italy in December 1940 on 
a six-month military mission.!? 

Yamashita had been deputy military attaché in Switzerland and Ger- 
many from 1919 to 1922, and from February 1927 to August 1930 mili- 
tary attaché in Vienna. He oriented his thinking towards German military 
doctrine and admired the ‘German conduct of war’ and the lightning war 
strategy of the Wehrmacht. This strategy was based on surprise, speed, and 
the highest possible degree of mobility. As part of his military mission he 
also inspected German occupation zones and met among others in early 
1941 Walther von Brauchitsch, commander-in-chief of the army, who had 
conducted Hitler’s lightning war campaign in Poland and on the western 
front. On 16 June 1941 Yamashita met Adolf Hitler in Berlin who—accord- 
ing to Japanese sources—informed him about the German plan to invade 
the Soviet Union (Operation Barbarossa). It was said that Hitler had asked 
Yamashita here for a supportive Japanese attack in Siberia in the event 
of the German war declaration against the Soviet Union. After his return 
on 7 July Yamashita reported on the result of his German mission and 
became an advocate of an attack on the Soviet Union as he had promised 
Hitler. However, Army Minister Tojo—a strong supporter of the Tripartite 
Pact between Japan, Italy, and Germany—doubted the authenticity of Ger- 
many’s plans for ‘Operation Barbarossa’. Moreover, he held Yamashita to 
be a potential rival who might attempt to replace him as Army Minister— 
and for this reason only a few days after their meeting T0jo gave Yamashita 
command over the troops in Manchuria in order to send him far away 
from Tokyo. Nevertheless, it was the highly esteemed ‘Germany expert’ 
Lieutenant-General Yamashita who had introduced the idea of German 
lightning war strategy—combined with a massive deployment of tanks—to 
Japanese military strategists in summer 1941." 
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‘Speed in action in a war is vital for life’, Major-General Kawamura 
Saburo, one of the leading officers during the Malayan campaign, wrote 
in his diary as a maxim on 3 December 1941, just a few days before Japan 
started its large-scale invasion of south-east Asia?! This entry shows how 
the basic elements of the lightning war strategy were internalized by the 
military leadership of the 25th Army. Just as the Wehrmacht had succeeded 
in making vast territorial gains within a short time, the Japanese 25th Army 
wanted to advance at lightning speed the distance of 1000 kilometres from 
Singora in the north to the southern tip of the Malay peninsula (Johor 
Bahru).?? The Malayan campaign operational planning staff had made a 
detailed study of the Germans’ swift surprise attacks, especially the cam- 
paign in Poland in 1939, noting that the German troops advanced 15-20 
kilometres per day in their lighting wars. Taking this distance as the basis, 
Chief of General Staff of the 25th Army, Suzuki Sosaku, declared the aim of 
completing the Malayan campaign within one hundred days.?? Even if the 
Japanese intelligence service produced far less information than generally 
assumed in the English-language histories ofthe Malayan campaign and the 
fall of Singapore, and the Japanese army was less well-prepared than the 
British thought^^—staff officer Tsuji Masanobu who was involved in the 
planning described it as an ‘unprepared war’?°—the numerically inferior 
Japanese 25th Army conducted its own Blitzkrieg to perfection.?° The 
Malayan campaign which started on 8 December 1941 climaxed in the 
British surrender of Singapore on 15 February 1942.77 


THE SOOK CHING MASSACRE 


After the invasion of the Malay Peninsula in December 1941 and the fall 
of Singapore on 15 February 1942, troops of the Japanese 25th Army 
executed between 16 February and 4 March 1942 thousands of mem- 
bers of the overseas Chinese community of Singapore. This brutal act of 
mass violence conducted by the Japanese Army became famous as the Sook 
Ching massacre—a term which can be translated as *purge through elim- 
ination’?3 or ‘purge through purification??? The Japanese Army used for 
the Sook Ching Massacre the terms Shingaporu Datkensho—1.e. ‘the great 
inspection of Singapore’ or kakyo shukusei—‘the mopping up of overseas 
Chinese'. My analysis of the Sook Ching is mainly based on Japanese pri- 
mary sources, including military reports of the 25th Army and the private 
records of Major-General Kawamura Saburo.?? Soon after the fall of the 
British fortress of Singapore, Kawamura was appointed Singapore garrison 
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commander and was responsible also for the police. At the Singapore War 
Crimes Trial in 1947 he was sentenced to death as one of those chiefly 
responsible for the Sook Ching massacre. This was a planned massacre, by 
distinction for example from the massacre of Nanking.?! 

Immediately after the surrender of Singapore on 15 February 1942, the 
Japanese combat troops and regular soldiers were stationed in the sub- 
urban areas for fear of riots, while units of the Kempertai, the Japanese 
Military Police, entered the city centre of Singapore on 16 February to 
disarm the British army, preserve the peace and—in fact—to realize a so- 
called cleansing operation and according to Japanese primary sources ‘to 
eliminate anti-Japanese elements’.** Kawamura recorded in his diary on 
19 February: ‘Law and order is improving, but still unsatisfactory. Traces 
of bomb attacks and looting are still fresh and obvious’.*° Two days later 
reported Kawamura briefly: ‘General arrests start from this day’, meaning 
the mass-screening of ‘Chinese who flout the law’.** Groups of the ‘anti- 
Japanese elements’ who were mentioned in the documents were Commu- 
nists, looters—i.e. Chinese who had plundered British weapons and muni- 
tion—and members of armed Chinese volunteer forces. Clearly, however, 
the Japanese 25th Army aimed to eliminate all men of Singapore’s Chinese 
community who were fit for military service and potentially able to become 
armed enemies of the Japanese empire. 

Between 21 and 23 February members of the Kempeitai carried out a 
mass screening of the overseas Chinese in Singapore’s urban areas. Accord- 
ing to Kawamura’s diary Kempeitai units reported to him that by the morn- 
ing of 23 February already 5000 Chinese had been screened.?? From the 
end of February 1942, this first mass screening and the first executions were 
followed by further mopping-up operations and mass executions—starting 
from Singapore’s urban, then suburban and non-urban areas and finally 
carried out also on the whole Malay Peninsula. To this day, estimates of 
the number of casualties vary, ranging from the official Japanese version 
of 5000 killed overseas Chinese to the common Chinese figure of around 
50,000 victims.59 

How can this extreme act of violence, the Sook Ching Massacre, be 
explained? Why did the Japanese army massacre especially Singapore’s over- 
seas Chinese, while many Chinese minorities in other Japanese-occupied 
south-east Asian territories were not massacred and lived from the begin- 
ning of the Japanese occupation in peace, for example on the island of 
Java? 
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How TO EXPLAIN THE SOOK CHING MASSACRE 


The official historical work of the Japanese Military Police, an organization 
whose members were involved substantially as perpetrators in the Sook 
Ching Massacre, gives four reasons which played a role for the initiators of 
the massacre. First, there was a high number of ‘anti-Japanese elements’ in 
Malaya and Singapore, and generally a pronounced and widespread anti- 
Japanese sentiment. For this reason the initiators of the massacre viewed 
their action as a punitive measure and as reaction to pre-war anti-Japanese 
activities. Secondly, as one consequence of the British surrender, on 15 
February 1942 Chinese recruits were dismissed from the local volunteer 
forces, the Dalforce in particular, and mingled with the civil urban pop- 
ulation. From the perspective of the new occupying power these people 
were potential activists in a military resistance movement. Thirdly, the 
Japanese army planned to reduce its garrison troops in Malaya and Sin- 
gapore, since the 25th Army’s 18th division was detailed to transfer to 
Burma and the Konoe division to Sumatra. The Japanese therefore aimed 
to restore peace while the troop contingent in Malaya and Singapore was at 
maximum strength. Fourthly, it was recalled that the Kempeitai had faced 
major tasks in the Chinese theatre after the so-called *China Incident? in 
terms of securing peace and order, in particular in combating Chinese guer- 
rilla units.?7 

Kawamura justified the Sook Ching Massacre in the same manner as 
the Japanese defence counsel at the Singapore War Crimes Trials in spring 
1947 as a measure of retribution for Chinese participation in the war and 
the participation of the Singapore Overseas Chinese Anti-Japanese Vol- 
unteer Army, Dalforce, in the battle of Singapore and at Bukit Timah in 
particular. Furthermore, the overseas Chinese in Singapore were suspected 
of having hidden weapons to prepare for military resistance. An increase 
in resistance activities was supposedly noticeable immediately after the fall 
of Singapore.?? Sugita Ichiji, a member of the 25th Army's general staff, 
argued similarly: ‘| A]t the other end of the Perak river, communists hin- 
dered the Japanese operation and that is one of the reasons also'.?? 

The Sook Ching Massacre was as mentioned a planned act of brutal 
violence: the decision to kill thousands of members of the local overseas 
Chinese community had been made by the beginning of February 1942, 
in other words, several days before the British surrendered Singapore. The 
battle experience of Japanese units during the capture of Singapore, e.g. the 
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resistance by Dalforce members, must therefore be discounted as a direct 
motive for the perpetration of the massacre.*? 

The Japanese commanders must have had an interest in the preservation 
of peace and order which is usually one of the main aims of a territorial 
advance of any occupying power in wars. However, the fact that Kawa- 
mura's comparatively detailed diary does not point to any visible activity of 
a (Chinese) military resistance movement can be taken as a proof that there 
was no threat of military resistance immediately after the fall of Singapore. 
On the contrary, Japanese sources provide evidence that peace and order 
were re-established after the heavy fighting for the island had come to an 
end and before the Sook Ching massacre took place.*! 

To explain the motives of the Japanese for the Sook Ching Massacre it 
is helpful to look more closely at the primary sources of the 25th Army: 
according to documents written by a special research branch of the 25th 
Army to research solely the historical development, behaviour, attitude, and 
values of the overseas Chinese, a very disobedient attitude to the British 
authorities prior to the Japanese invasion was understood as a specific char- 
acteristic of Singapore's overseas Chinese and stood clearly in contrast 
to other overseas Chinese communities in Asia. In addition, these doc- 
uments present Singapore's overseas Chinese as passionate supporters of 
their homeland, China, as from the very beginning of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict.** Singapore's overseas Chinese community was also characterized 
as the ‘mother of the revolution’, the Chinese revolution of 1911.2? In the 
same way Colonel Tsuji Masanobu, who was staff officer of the 25th Army 
and is believed to be the mastermind of the Sook Ching Massacre, declared 
Singapore as a centre of a coup d'état. Especially by collecting and sending 
money, Singapore's overseas Chinese community had supported Chiang 
Kai-shek’s and the Guomindang’s anti-Japanese resistance in the Chinese 
war theatre. In so doing, they had in Tsuji’s opinion greatly contributed 
to the ‘Bolshevization of east Asia’.** Like other officers of the Japanese 
Guandong Army, where he had done his service prior to the Malayan Cam- 
paign, Tsuji had an anti-Bolshevist orientation.^? But beside his radical 
opinion about the Chinese and his political ideology, racist concepts played 
a key role. This is obvious also in Kawamura’s diary: one example is Kawa- 
mura’s report on a conversation he had at the beginning of July 1942 
with Lieutenant-General Tsukada Rikichi. Here the two Japanese officers 
interpret China as the space for Japanese expansion, in a similar manner to 
Nazi ideology, which considered the Soviet Union as ‘living space’ ( Leben- 
sraum ). Kawamura wrote in his diary also about the agreement of the two 
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men in their views on the ‘purity of race’.*° So anti-Chinese racism and a 
superior attitude towards the Chinese in terms of race were also widespread 
among Japan’s military leadership in Malaya and Singapore, typical of the 
racist worldview and notions of superiority of the Axis co-belligerents. 

In the words of French historian Jean-Louis Margolin the ‘longue 
expérience chinoise'^ in general had a tremendous impact on the Japanese 
Army in the Second World War. Together with ideological patterns and a 
racist anti-Chinese mentality which formed the consensus in the Japanese 
Army, it is ‘the China experience’ in particular which must be interpreted as 
the crucial determinant in the Sook Ching Massacre. The decision makers 
on the general staff of the 25th Army who were responsible for the mas- 
sacre, such as Lieutenant-General Yamashita Tomoyuki and Major-General 
Kawamura, had had very negative and formative experience in the Chinese 
war theatre, where they were caught off guard by the strong military resis- 
tance of Chinese guerrilla forces.*® 


KAWAMURA’S ‘CHINA EXPERIENCE? 


Around two-thirds of the 25th Army's soldiers and the Kempeitai were 
China veterans with experience at the front in Manchuria and other Chi- 
nese territories, including the disheartening experience of guerrilla war in 
northern China.?” Important decision makers and hardliners of the 25th 
Army’s general staff, among them the ‘mastermind’ of the Sook Ching 
Massacre, Tsuji Masanobu,?? as well as Major-General Kawamura Saburö 
discussed below, were likewise China ‘veterans’.°! 

Major-General Kawamura Saburo was a general staff officer of the North 
China Area Army from August 1938 to December 1939 and directly 
involved in the problems which the Japanese faced on the Chinese bat- 
tlefield—and the resistance of Chinese guerrilla units was considered the 
central issue. Kawamura’s notebook (Techo) is full of (partly very detailed) 
entries about Japanese occupation policy: After his service in China from 
December 1939 to March 1941, Kawamura became head of the depart- 
ment of military affairs in the Japanese Ministry of War in Tokyo. Owing to 
this function Kawamura maintained his connection to the Chinese battle- 
field; his notebook provides deep insights into Japanese occupation policy 
in China in diplomatic, military, economic, administrative, and political 
terms. China was the theatre of determined and persistent military resis- 
tance. So his experience directly on the spot together with the information 
he received afterwards in his senior position in the Ministry of War until 
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a few months prior to the outbreak of the war in south-east Asia can be 
summed up as Kawamura’s ‘China experience’ which had a huge impact 
on him. 

Kawamura’s Techoshows the purposes and war aims of the Japanese 
occupation administration in China at around 1940 as well as the prob- 
lems the Japanese occupying power had to deal with. One of the Japanese 
occupation’s key issues, showing great similarity to the German Wehrma- 
cht’s wartime purpose in eastern Europe, was the economic exploitation 
of the Chinese territories to gain resources necessary for Japan’s warfare. 
According to Kawamura’s notebook the Japanese occupation installed in 
the Manchurian city Fushun various electrical plants, coal mines, and oil 
refineries for the production of hundreds of thousands tons of coal, low- 
viscosity oil for the army and heavy oil for the navy.?? As from 1938 Japan 
concentrated on large-scale coal production in the northern Chinese region 
Hebei.?? According to Kawamura's Techö the Japanese occupation planned 
to produce 12 million tons of coal in 1939 in northern China alone.?* The 
economic exploitation of northern China—a territory which was to become 
a Japanese ‘model region’°°—was accompanied by the mass mobilization of 
(forced) labourers. Japanese units went on ‘rabbit hunts’ as Japanese histo- 
rian Kobayashi Hideo describes the randomly conducted mass recruitment 
by the Japanese army.?? Chinese who were recruited as forced labourers 
had to work on the spot in northern China, and some 40,000 Chinese 
forced labourers were deported to Japan mainly as miners.°” Kawamura’s 
notebook records how the coal exploitation in north China was successfully 
conducted. With 7.37 million tons of coal produced between January and 
October 1939 production surpassed Japanese expectations—according to 
the Japanese governor of northern China, Kita, the Japanese expected coal 
production of 7.21 million tons for this period. 86% of the coal produced 
was transported to Japan as expected.?? Kawamura's notebook entries pro- 
vide evidence of the success of coal production in 1939. However, at the 
same time the Japanese occupiers faced problems. Bad weather made a dev- 
astating impact on cotton production in 1939 which was reduced to 30% 
of the previous year's level due to storm damage. According to Kawamura's 
entries of mid-December 1939 the Japanese had to struggle with logistical 
and supply problems, and among others rice stocks in the Chinese coastal 
regions were too low.?? 

An entry of 29 January 1940 shows that Kawamura was aware that the 
economic exploitation of northern China might affect the relationship with 
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the population, turning the Chinese into an enemy; he criticized Japanese 
rule for causing the population to suffer.” 

However, the key issue was security policy and the maintenance of 
law and order: Lieutenant-General Kasahara Yukio, Chief of Staff of the 
Japanese North China Area Army (September 1939-March 1941), vehe- 
mently claimed financial support, e.g. three-quarters of the customs rev- 
enue for peacekeeping, and a prioritization of security policy in general. 
Kasahara succeeded in having ‘cleanup’ units established to operate in 
Henan under the command of the Japanese North China Area Army. 
Kawamura's notebook provides clear evidence that securing peace was 
the Japanese North China Area Army's main task. Because of the Chinese 
military resistance the Japanese occupation authorities were constantly on 
high alert, and this allowed Kasahara's requests to be met for a budgetary 
increase as well as for ‘clean-up operations’.°! 

Already before the Hyakudantaisen the situation in north China was 
worsening. The deterioration of economic conditions and the lack of sup- 
plies were the catalysts for Chinese willingness to resist. According to Kawa- 
mura in mid-February 1940 around 90% of the local population were suf- 
fering from an acute shortage of basic foodstuffs. The import of cereals from 
Manchuria was reduced drastically to 10% of the previous year’s level.9? 
Moreover, the Japanese in north China were struggling with the transport 
problems caused by Chinese resistance. The declining overall situation and 
the general supply condition in particular made the civil population much 
more prone to approve anti-Japanese military resistance, which climaxed 
in the Hyakudantaisen in the second half of 1940. 

Kawamura’s personal record documented the reality of Japanese occupa- 
tion in China in general, and the northern region in particular, the preser- 
vation of law and order, and the solution of logistic and economic problems 
caused by the Chinese resistance. His experience as general staff officer on 
the ground, combined with the information he gained in the War Ministry 
in Tokyo, reinforced his belief that there would be no peaceful solution with 
China: ‘As far as Chongqing is concerned, pacific methods will not work. 
But deploying more troops will.’ Kawamura thus showed himself to be 
absolutely bent on war. From the end of the 1930s the “military situation 
[had become increasingly | bogged down' in China, especially in connection 
with the serious problems in northern China and the military resistance, 
which ruled out any fundamental shift in Kawamura's attitude.Ó^ Since 
China, contrary to the army's expectations, did not yield to the Japanese 
empire—Kawamura recorded in his notebook the hardening not only of 
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the military but also the diplomatic fronts and the failed preliminary peace 
talks in spring 1940—Kawamura remained convinced even after the Sook 
Ching Massacre that there could be no peace with China.99 

When Kawamura was chief of general staff of the Japanese occupation 
army in Indochina, an unnamed French colonel observed to him that the 
Chinese troops, despite dire shortages of basics like rice, salt, cotton, or 
clothing, would fight on forever and never surrender. The French colonel’s 
remarks impressed Kawamura, all the more since he shared his opinion.°® 
For Kawamura there were only two conceivable scenarios for the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, which can be seen as a central characteristic of fascist 
warfare, especially as waged by Hitler in Europe: either total victory or 
total defeat. The war, in Kawamura’s mind and in accordance with the racist 
anti-Chinese views about which there was consensus in the army, could only 
be waged à outrance, using every means at their disposal. When reading 
Kawamura’s primary sources it becomes clear that the China experience 
unquestionably made the deepest possible impact on Kawamura, but also 
on his comrades among the decision makers, the general staff of the 25th 
Army. 

Moreover my usage of the term ‘China Experience” indicates parallels 
with the research on the Axis in general. It is the Japanese counterpart to the 
argument that it was the experience on the eastern front (Osterfahrung ) 
for example by the military historian Peter Lieb who thus explains the 
radical modus operandi of some German Wehrmacht troops guilty of the 
massacre of thousands of civilians in France.’ In the case of Japan's warfare 
in Malaya and Singapore it was the military’s ‘China experience’ which 
triggered brutal acts of violence in an almost congruent manner. 


YAMASHITA TOMOYUKI 


According to Kawamura’s testimony in court, the Japanese officers in 
charge, predominantly Lieutenant-General Yamashita Tomoyuki, supreme 
commander of the 25th Army, understood the Sook Ching Massacre as a 
military operation and as a preventive measure to preclude any resistance to 
the Japanese forces in Malaya and Singapore.°® Yamashita was on the one 
hand a charismatic figure with stern discipline and in this sense with a very 
German aura, but his conduct was on occasion very humane. For example 
he was admonished by the War Ministry for having gifts delivered to British 
generals and female internees. Yet Yamashita, deeply impressed by the Axis 
partner Germany and an admirer and student of German warfare, should 
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be understood as an advocate of harsh and radical warfare in combating 
anti-Japanese military resistance.” 

When Yamashita, responsible later for the massacre of tens of thousands 
of civilians in Manila in February 1945, took over command of the 14th 
Japanese Army in the Philippines in September 1944, he thus voiced his 
outrage at the deputy chief of general staff, Colonel Utsunomiya Naokata, 
on finding how poor the security situation was, and the lack of repression 
to maintain law and order. He sharply criticized the inadequate counter- 
insurgency measures undertaken hitherto in the Philippines and cited as 
example the ruthless procedures he had used in Singapore to crush Chi- 
nese guerrilla fighters and suspects. He found it incomprehensible that 
the Japanese occupation on the Philippines had allowed the active military 
resistance to develop such strength and also receive such ample recruit- 
ment from the natives. He therefore abused the military commanders in 
the Philippines as Darakan, ‘corrupt idlers’, greatly offending Utsunomiya, 
who was an advocate of a more moderate occupation policy.’ 

An important factor for Yamashita’s military socialization and radical- 
ized warfare was, as mentioned, his time in China, where he became expe- 
rienced in anti-Chinese guerrilla warfare. In his function as chief of staff 
of the Northern China Area Army Yamashita was mastermind of the Chi- 
anshukusei (18 Wit), the ‘mopping up in order to preserve the public 
peace’, a military operation to fight Chinese insurgents in northern China 
in the area of today's Hebei province in 1939.71 

Contrary to the expectation of the Japanese army, the majority of the 
Chinese population in the region joined or supported the military resistance 
mainly because of the Japanese purge operation.’* According to the official 
Japanese historiography the Japanese army was unable to eliminate the 
Chinese resistance in Hebei, which was dominated by the Communists in 
spring 1940.7? 

Ever since the *Manchurian Incident? of 1931 it was common prac- 
tice in combating the insurgency in China, especially northern China, to 
punish captured resistance fighters on the spot, without any judicial pro- 
cedure. The Japanese army officers and police force were empowered to 
choose freely the degree of penalty to combat guerrilla warfare, a method 
called in Japanese Genchi Shobun (BLU NL, ‘on the spot punishment’) or 
Geni Shobun (XENA, ‘harsh punishment’). The written authorizations 
gave the commanders free hand for extreme measures. One army instruc- 
tion stated: ‘If subordination is not forthcoming, depending on the situa- 
tion and at the discretion of a senior police officer, the opponent may be 
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killed on the spot’.”* Summary justice (Sokketsu Saiban) in fact accounted 
for frequent, ubiquitous executions of Chinese Red Army combatants and 
suspected ‘anti-Japanese elements’ during the Second Sino-Japanese War, 
instead of putting captives on trial before a military tribunal.”° Although 
the Japanese government had ratified the 1907 Hague Law of Land War- 
fare, Chinese combatants were not granted prisoner of war status accord- 
ing to international law. In the T6ky6 war crimes trials Lieutenant-General 
Muto Akira justified the Japanese attitude that the empire had officially 
termed the conflict with China an ‘incident’ (Jihen), not a war. After all, 
neither side had formally declared war. So far as the contemporary opin- 
ion of the Japanese military was concerned, there could be no question of 
treating captives in China according to the Hague Law of Land Warfare.” 
The Genju Shobun method was therefore regarded in the Japanese army, 
according to the historian Hayashi Hirofumi, ‘as something self-evident’ 
and therefore put into practice.’ Asaeda Shigeharu, staff officer of the 25th 
Army, for example, reported frankly how he observed such executions of 
Chinese combatants./? Genji Shobun thus became an unquestioned com- 
ponent of the military code proclaimed by the 25th Army, and it was not 
only implemented in the Sook Ching Massacre, but also subsequently in 
occupied Malaya and Singapore. Yamashita therefore imported in spring 
1942 the Genju Shobun which was common practice in northern China into 
Singapore, entrusting the detail of its implementation in the Sook Ching 
Massacre to his general staff chief Suzuki.”” 

It is not known whether there was any concrete exchange of informa- 
tion in relation to Genju Shobun between Wehrmacht and Japanese army 
staff, or even with Yamashita himself. Nevertheless, the parallels between 
Genju Shobun and the decree on war jurisdiction issued by the Wehrma- 
cht supreme command for Operation Barbarossa are manifest.?? There was 
evidently consensus within the Axis on the use of such drastic and brutal 
methods of warfare in order to attain ‘total victory’. All means, no matter 
how inhumane and how flagrantly they breached the laws of war, were thus 
justified. 

If one may follow Hayashi’s interpretation and Kawamura’s testimony 
given during his trial for war crimes, the Japanese officers and primarily 
Lieutenant-General Yamashita considered the Sook Ching Massacre to be 
a purely military operation, a preventive measure, in order to pre-empt any 
resistance against the occupation, on the basis of the experience in China.°! 
But even if Yamashita viewed it as a purely military pre-emptive opera- 
tion to eliminate Chinese resistance, especially men of military capacity, his 
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responsibility lay essentially in transferring the Genju Shobun to the Singa- 
pore theatre. The execution of anti-Japanese suspects on the spot without 
judicial process now became common practice in Malaya and Singapore. 


]SUJI MASANOBU 


While Yamashita may not necessarily have intended the Sook Ching Mas- 
sacre as a genocidal policy to eliminate Chinese civilians, in the preparatory 
phase of the Malaya campaign Tsuji Masanobu appears to have planned 
a large-scale operation of utter extermination to kill up to 50,000 Chi- 
nese suspected of being ‘anti-Japanese elements’.°* Tsuji, the military- 
operational brain and chief strategist ofthe 25th Army, was highly regarded, 
not least by Kawamura, for his soldierly quality as ‘front fighter’ in the 
Malaya campaign, in which he was injured.?? It is likely that Tsuji was 
the initiator and head of the Sook Ching Massacre, and was responsible 
above all for its quantitative extent. He acquired his reputation as hard- 
liner before Malaya, and as a charismatic personality with a high degree of 
assertiveness he was very similar to Yamashita. At the latest from the turn 
of the year 1940-1941 he became very influential at senior army level: 
in 1939 Tsuji vehemently pushed for the northward territorial expansion 
of the Japanese empire, and during his period on the staff of the Kwan- 
tung Army in Manchukuo he was centrally involved in the planning of 
the Nomonhan border incident with the Soviet Union in summer 1939. 
He then completely reversed his position, argued for a general southward 
expansion of the empire, and was able to persuade the rest of the general 
staff to take up the idea of an attack on the USA.°* After the Sook Ching 
Massacre in Singapore he was appointed the director of military operations 
in imperial headquarters. On route back to Japan he stopped over in the 
Philippines, where he emphatically called on the troops at Bataan to kill 
Allied prisoners of war. Tsuji attained further notoriety during the battle 
of Guadalcanal, in which he was director of operations, for his extremely 
radical warfare, including the outright sacrifice of numerous Japanese offi- 
cers. He was therefore regarded as inhumane, ruthless, and unscrupulous, 
not only towards the Chinese or Allied soldiers, but also his own troops.?? 

Tsuji proved himself to be a thoroughly radicalized representative of 
the soldierly profession during the Sook Ching Massacre. Dissatisfied with 
the number of executions initially reported to him, he personally visited 
the various concentration centres and interrogation points in Singapore. 
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Together with the two staff officers Hayashi Tadahiko and Asaeda Shige- 
haru he demanded the killing of more and more Chinese.?? Tsuji is said 
to have incited the military police commanders at the checkpoints with the 
words: ‘Completely wipe out the anti-Japanese power centres in Singapore. 
What are you Kempei waiting for?” He interpreted the ‘Great Inspection 
of Singapore’ as a collective punishment of the resident Chinese popu- 
lation, since they had allegedly supported China’s war against Japan, in 
particular financially, and had acted as accomplices of the British empire. 
He told several Kempeitai officers unambiguously: ‘Reduce the population 
of Singapore by half.°® Tsuji and his immediate entourage from the gen- 
eral staff can therefore be considered the decisive forces behind the Sook 
Ching Massacre.°” As Ian Ward wrote, ‘[The intentions] were, in reality, 
Tsuji’s intentions; not the Army’s’.”° 

As commander of the 25th Army Yamashita was in fact somewhat aloof 
from Tsuji and had a very ambivalent relation to one of his most impor- 
tant chief strategists. Although Yamashita greatly respected Tsuji’s oper- 
ational and strategic analytical abilities, he considered him to be a selfish 
and devious manipulator, unworthy in his opinion of representing Japan’s 
interests.?! 

Nevertheless, the decision-making command level of the 25th Army 
was homogenous in the sense that it was composed entirely of hardliners 
who subscribed to a radically anti-Chinese basic attitude. The Sook Ching 
programme in Singapore and Malaya was launched on the basis of the neg- 
ative war experience in China, especially northern China. The concept was 
a preventive measure to contain a growing Chinese resistance movement 
on the principle of ‘crush it at birth’. The practice of Genju Shobun was 
thus transferred from the China theatre to Malaya and Singapore. 

In some accounts of the Sook Ching Massacre and also in testimony 
of the accused and their defence counsel during the war crimes trial it is 
insinuated that Tsuji bore sole guilt as the prime mover. But this would be 
too simplistic. Although, as we have seen, Tsuji played a decisive role in 
the escalation of violence in Singapore, by no means could he have taken 
the decision alone to ‘purge the overseas Chinese’. The decision was after 
all supported by a radical collective, the command level of the 25th Army, 
supreme commander Yamashita, his general staff, and also men at the top 
level of the command chain such as Major-General Kawamura. The Sook 
Ching Massacre and the harsh initial phase of the Japanese occupation of 
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Malaya and Singapore were the expression and result of a radical interpre- 
tation of contemporary Japanese militarism ( Budan Shugz), but also of Axis 
warfare in general. 

If there had been any doubts about the implementation of the *Great 
Inspection of Singapore', as Major-General Kawamura claimed during the 
war crimes trials in Singapore, it should be stressed that the principles of 
total subordination to authority, fulfilment of duty, and obedience that 
so strongly characterized the Japanese army in the Second World War, 
meant that the advocates of radical occupation policies encountered no 
meaningful resistance from their subordinates. Belief in military necessity, 
the justification of an anti-Chinese total war of annihilation (Sotosakusen), 
the ideological predisposition coupled with the negative experience of the 
China theatre, and the principle of absolute obedience, combined to pro- 
duce an excess of violence at the start of the occupation of Singapore and 
on the Malayan peninsula. In spring 1942 Kezbitai units raided overseas 
Chinese villages to eliminate “Chinese resistance elements’. They razed 
entire villages to the ground, obliterated entire village communities, and 
killed thousands of civilians—in Negeri Sembilan province alone up to 
4000 Chinese in six so-called pacification operations.?? The Japanese oper- 
ations amounted to total warfare and were strikingly similar to those of the 
Wehrmacht in partisan areas in Italy or on the eastern front or to those of 
the Italian army in the Balkans.?? 

The principle of applying the ‘carrot and the stick’ to the overseas Chi- 
nese community actually appeared in a document of summer 1942 of the 
5th Division, serving as part of the 25th Army in 1942 as garrison on the 
Malayan peninsula, with the words: ‘From ancient times the secret in han- 
ding Chinese has been *Strike with the right hand and stroke with the 
left”’.?* Yet a moderate policy of appeasement towards the Chinese com- 
munity at the start of the Japanese occupation of Malaya and Singapore 
was not in evidence. On the contrary, the Japanese treatment of the local 
Chinese people was draconian and brutal. The Sook Ching Massacre was 
the starting point of the 25th Army's harsh policy towards the Chinese 
community during the first half-year of the Japanese occupation in Malaya 
and Singapore.?* 
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CONCLUSION 


My argument in this chapter is that with the ‘China Experience’ and the 
transfer of violence from China to Singapore, the transfer of German light- 
ning war strategy to Malaya by ‘Germany expert’ Yamashita, the appear- 
ance of the term ‘living space’ in the private conversations of high-ranking 
Japanese officers, and Tsuji’s fear that Singapore’s overseas Chinese might 
participate in ‘the Bolshevization of east Asia’, the similarities and parallels 
between Japan’s warfare in China and south-east Asia and German warfare 
in Europe are striking. In this sense the China theatre can be understood 
as Asia’s equivalent to Germany’s eastern front. The war of the Japanese- 
German alliance—of course in combination with the third Axis partner, 
Italy— was an Axis war and a fascist war against common enemies—at least 
as far as the Japanese 25th Army and the Sook Ching Massacre are con- 
cerned. 
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Fascist Warfare and the Axis Alliance: From 
Blitzkrieg to Total War 


Daniel Hedinger 


INTRODUCTION 


The Second World War was one of global dimensions, yet its globality can- 
not be fully grasped if we do not take into consideration the Axis alliance. 
The Furopean conflict that Germany started in September 1939 would 
not have mutated into a global one without the actions and ambitions of 
the Japanese and the Italians. It was their actions and decisions in the first 
place which brought the war to the Asian, African, and American conti- 
nents. Moreover, the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome axis was responsible not only for 
starting the world war, but also for the vast majority of its victims. Despite 
the unconditional surrender of the Axis powers at the end of the war, the 
destruction and suffering they caused in the world far outweighed their 
own losses. This prompts a number of questions: can the unbridled vio- 
lence of the Axis powers be explained by the idea that a type of radicalized 
warfare was inherent to their regimes? Are there links between colonial 
warfare, violence, and annihilation in the imperial expansion of these three 
countries? Furthermore, what role did shared ideals of fascist warfare play 
in the complex process of creating the Axis alliance? 
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Such questions have been largely neglected to date because the nexus 
between fascism, ideology, and the conduct of war has rarely been 
addressed from the perspective of global history. Three factors appear 
to be responsible for this. In the first place, the literature on the Axis 
is itself geared towards diplomatic and military history. This kind of 
research has usually underplayed the importance of the Axis, characterized 
it as a non-functioning alliance, and negated any ideological commonal- 
ities shared by the three countries.! Secondly, in recent decades, much 
needed and welcomed research has turned its attention to the history of 
violence and annihilation. But there the focus was first and foremost on 
national and regional contexts. Moreover, comparative research on fascism 
has only recently begun to include systematically non-European variations 
of the phenomenon.’ All in all, this has resulted in a further deepening 
of the long-existing separation of the histories of the Asian and the Euro- 
pean theatres of war: the links between the diplomatic history of the Axis 
alliance, transnational fascism, and politics of annihilation have thus been 
researched far too seldom. 

Rather than answer all the questions asked above, this contribution 
analyses how the creation of the Axis alliance and the genesis of radicalized 
fascist warfare can be related to each other. It does so by using a specific 
example of transnational interaction: the victory of the German army in 
the spring of 1940 and the impact this had not only in east Asia but also 
on the plans for a fascist new world order. The central argument here is 
that transnational dynamics are decisive for understanding the expansion 
and radicalization of the war between September 1939 and mid-1942. 

To do this, it is necessary to broaden the perspective in two ways. First, 
the military history of the Second World War must be widened in scope 
to include cultural history. The challenge here is to unearth concepts of 
warfare that are culturally rooted and socially embedded while at the same 
time demonstrating their impact on the actions taken. In short, this chapter 
examines visions, discourses, and practices of warfare together. Second, it 
is important to discuss this in transnational, even global, contexts, and to 
look at complex translation processes between Asia and Europe. 

Two things become apparent. First, I will show that the Blitzkrieg was 
seen at this historic moment as a specifically fascist style of warfare both 
from the perspective of the alliance and externally. In stark contrast to the 
young, dynamic fascist powers, democracies appeared to be immobile and 
outdated. In hindsight, the German Blitzkrieg can be debunked as a myth, 
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but in the summer of 1940 it was a highly effective myth, as becomes evi- 
dent when we look at Japan. Understood as a fascist form of warfare, the 
Blitzkrieg seemed to annul at a stroke all existing laws of space and time 
in military affairs. This type of warfare, which the Japanese also under- 
stood as a product of fascist politics, offered the (seemingly) suitable answer 
to all the geopolitical and chronopolitical challenges that confronted the 
Japanese empire with regard to the war in China.” From one day to the 
next, the hegemony of the western colonial powers was broken. However, 
these geopolitical implications were not the only highly attractive aspect in 
the eyes of the Japanese. Just as important were the chronopolitical impli- 
cations of the German victory, because Japan’s inability to bring the war 
in China to a successful conclusion was interpreted by many as proof that 
the empire needed to be further radicalized domestically. Therefore, in 
the months following the German victory, external expansion, which con- 
sequently tended to spread southward, and domestic radicalization went 
hand in hand. Second, I will thus show how, against this backdrop, the 
Axis rose like a phoenix from the ashes, as in September 1940, Japan finally 
joined Germany and Italy to form the Tripartite Pact. 

In pointing to the nexus between Axis alliance policy, fascist warfare, 
and Japanese imperial expansion in East Asia, this chapter raises two ques- 
tions. First, should we treat interwar Japan as fascist? Second, what is fascist 
about the concept of Blitzkrieg? Regarding the first point, historiography 
has long been haunted by the question of whether interwar Japan can be 
labelled fascist. But at its core, this is a very Eurocentric question. It is more 
fruitful to discuss what Japan’s place was in a global history of fascism. This 
chapter shows how domestic radicalization occurred through interaction 
with Europe. Regarding the second point, it may be intuitive to directly 
connect fascist warfare to total war and total destruction. But this is not 
the tale of two opposing strategies, Blitzkrieg and total war. As Isabel Hull 
has shown for Imperial Germany, the war of movement (Bewegungskrieg), 
exemplified in the Schlieffen plan before First World War, and the drive 
towards total destruction of the enemy, were just two sides of the same 
coin.* One could add that during the Second World War, at least in the 
second half of 1941, the Wehrmacht combined both Blitzkrieg and total 
destruction on Russian soil with great ‘success’. In these cases, at least, 
planned Blitzkrieg and the first planned war of extermination went hand 
in hand. In east Asia, very similar developments occurred. Typically it was 
when mobile warfare ended in stalemate and frustration that the Japanese 
army reacted with an escalation of violence; a prime example is the so-called 
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“Three All Policy’, a series of annihilation campaigns, which started in late 
1940 in Northern China. However, the nexus between fascism, warfare, 
and the Axis alliance only becomes visible if we begin to write a transna- 
tional (and, ultimately, global) history of the concept of ‘lightning war’. 


THE JAPANESE CRISIS AND THE GERMAN VICTORY 


In the spring of 1940 the Japanese empire found itself in deep crisis. Its 
effects were threefold, namely economic, political, and social, but it had 
only a single cause: the war with China and the inability of the Imperial 
army to bring it to a conclusion. After almost three years of fighting and 
hundreds of thousands of causalities on the Japanese side alone there was 
still no end in sight.? Food shortages occurred at a time when military 
expenditure was already consuming a good 7096 of the budget.Ó A shortage 
of rice had triggered social unrest at the end of 1939, and in the following 
year the supply situation became even worse. More and more people were 
weary of the war, and many began to curse the military. The situation was 
different from anything Japan had experienced before. 

The country was ill-prepared for such a long, all-out war, because initially 
the military had planned for a short campaign lasting one to three months— 
as they had told the emperor in mid-1937.° But after quick and far-reaching 
successes in the second half of that year, the first setbacks occurred. In spring 
1938, Japan's defeat in the battle of Taierzhuang ended the myth of the 
Imperial army's invincibility. Thus what was intended to be a short war 
turned out to be a long one. As early as 1937 during the second phase of 
the Battle of Shanghai, Army Minister Sugiyama Hajime had got military 
commanders to swear their commitment to a ‘total war?.? The prime victim 
of this development was not the Japanese but the Chinese population, 
because the Imperial army reacted to the setbacks with an escalation of 
violence that meant waging a war of annihilation and adopting tactics of 
total destruction. The Nanjing massacre in late 1937—early 1938 is only 
the most infamous, but not even the most deadly, on a long list of atrocities, 
which included also biological and chemical warfare. ? 

For Japan, this military stalemate was even more serious, because in the 
late 1930s the ultimate enemy did not seem to be China but the Soviet 
Union. Without having ended the conflict in China, the Imperial army 
clashed with the Red Army in 1938 and 1939 in a series of border conflicts 
in Mongolia and Manchuria—and lost twice. The *deep battle" operations 
of the Soviets and especially the mobile warfare tactics executed by Georgy 
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Zhukov overwhelmed the Imperial Japanese army. The second incident, the 
Nomonhan (or Khalkhin Gol) battles, were still under way when the war in 
Europe started on 1 September 1939.1! Some days earlier, the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact had destroyed Japan’s grand strategy and placed the Axis 
alliance in jeopardy. In Japan, this pact was seen as a betrayal in light of 
the fact that it had signed the Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany at the 
end of 1936. The shock over this news ran deep. As a consequence, the 
government resigned and German-Japanese relations hit a low point.!* Not 
only was the political elite affected, but a fundamental shift of the public’s 
attitude became evident, for many were concerned that the Japanese empire 
would become internationally isolated. However, some months later, in the 
spring of 1940, in a general atmosphere of uncertainty, doubt, and fear, 
news of the German victory in the West reached Japan. As everywhere else, 
this victory seemed miraculous. But in Japan, given the close relations that 
the military had maintained with its German counterpart dating well back 
into the nineteenth century, this victory served as a catharsis. 

In contrast to Asia, events progressed rapidly in Europe. In the spring of 
1940, a few days—five, to be exact—proved enough to destroy the politi- 
cal order of the continent. On 10 May, a Friday, the German army started 
its western offensive. By Wednesday of the following week, the Allies had 
been defeated.!? The army of the Netherlands had already surrendered, 
the Germans had been victorious yet again near Sedan, and the Maginot 
Line had been broken. Ignoring their superior’s orders, generals Heinz 
Guderian and Erwin Rommel pressed forward with their tank units. How- 
ever, they did not move southward to launch an attack on the rear of the 
Allied forces at the Maginot Line, but headed westward to the sea. On 20 
May, the Monday evening of the following week, German tanks reached 
the Channel, after only ten days of fighting. The trap closed around the 
Allies, who seemed paralyzed and did not launch a decisive counterattack 
against the exposed and overstretched German lines. Cornered along the 
French coast were 1.7 million Allied soldiers, the entire Belgian army, the 
British Expeditionary Force, and the best of France's troops.!# 

Many on the Allied side, too, were not immune to the myth of a 
Blitzkrieg, given the speed and totality of Germany’s victory. Once the 
incomprehensible had happened, explanations were needed. In spring 
1940, the demoralized western democracies were subject to a barrage 
of moral condemnation for what was seen as defeat due to their inertia, 
their decadence. For example, the historian Marc Bloch noted in L’etrange 
défaite, which he wrote in the immediate aftermath of the catastrophe, that 
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the French leadership had misunderstood how fundamentally the rhythm 
of modern war had changed since the First World War.!? Suddenly the 
heroes of that great war seemed now like old men who were utterly helpless 
in the face of these new fascist warriors. To resort to the leadership of the 
elderly Philippe Pétain, the victor of the trench warfare at Verdun, reflected 
well how this defeat had pruned France's ambitions as a great power and 
robbed it of its future. At the same time, the omnipresent grievance about 
the decadence of the French republic heard throughout Vichy France actu- 
ally rooted this regime deeply in a new European order that was fascist 
by nature.!? It was against this backdrop that contemporaries interpreted 
Blitzkrieg as a type of fascist warfare. This perspective turned Germany's 
victory into something greater: by its very nature it was a victory for fascism. 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF BLITZKRIEG: TRAPPED BETWEEN 
MYSTIFICATION AND DEMYSTIFICATION 


Much has been written about Blitzkrieg, but it remains a treacherous con- 
cept. For a long time military historians wrote about it with admiration— 
especially concerning Germany's victory over France in 1940. Blitzkrieg 
has also been interpreted as being central to Nazi warfare and sometimes 
also as Hitler's personal invention, and one might say that it *dominated 
the political and military history of Germany's strategy in the Second World 
War’.!” Accordingly, Blitzkrieg is still surrounded by a great deal of myth, 
both in the general literature on the Second World War and in broader pub- 
lic perception. Thus, while Blitzkrieg is identified with Germany in geo- 
graphic terms, the concept has been ideologically associated with Nazism 
or fascism.!? But not everyone would agree with the ideological link, as 
some military historians have pointed to the continuities in operational and 
tactical planning from the Reichswehr to the Wehrmacht.!? These all are 
crucial discussions concerning the question of continuities and radicaliza- 
tion from the Kazserreich to the Third Reich. What they have in common 
is that Blitzkrieg 1s described in those accounts as a German and/or Nazi 
‘Sonderweg’ (special path) of warfare.”" 

However, during the past two decades historians have rejected all these 
claims and in the process reinterpreted Blitzkrieg as a myth.?! They have 
done so for very different reasons. Some have emphasized tactical and oper- 
ative considerations. For Karl-Heinz Frieser, for example, the Blitzkrieg 
was unplanned, born out of necessity, and a mere improvization; therefore 
it ‘was not a political-strategic but rather a military-tactical phenomenon’. 
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It was not the product of a doctrine, but ‘resulted rather from [...] an ad 
hoc scheme conceived in an emergency’ .?7 

The concept of Blitzkrieg has also been central to discussions on Nazi 
economics, rearmament, and the degree of mobilization of German soci- 
ety. Here, too, it has been largely demystified. Adam Tooze, for example, 
stressed that ‘we must clearly set aside any idea that the armaments effort 
of the Third Reich was carefully tailored towards the construction of a 
motorized Blitzkrieg juggernaut’.”” For a long time historians believed 
that Germany’s war economy was able to delay full mobilization thanks to 
the lightning-war strategy. Total war and total mobilization were said to 
have only arisen as late as 1943, after Stalingrad and under Albert Speer. But 
the idea of a ‘lighting-war phase’ and a turning point in mobilization, be it 
at the end of 1941 or later in 1943, is chiefly an illusion, as Richard Overy 
has shown.”* For over two decades historians have thus argued forcefully 
that a carefully planned Blitzkrieg never took place on a military, political, 
or economic level.?° 

Moreover, from a transnational perspective, the war of movement and 
the concept of a knockout blow are also not uniquely German. This 
becomes clear if we take a look at the history of the term itself. On the 
one hand, the term was not in general use before the war in Europe started 
in 1939, and neither the Germans nor their opponents anticipated any such 
Blitzkrieg.*° ‘Blitzkrieg’ and its English equivalent ‘lightning war’ started 
to emerge in publications in the second half of the 1930s. But only in con- 
nection with the Czech crisis in 1938 and the invasion of Poland a year later 
did the term begin to circulate more widely. Its precise origins remain in 
doubt; for all we know it could as well be of Italian, British, or even Soviet 
origin. As late as 1942, Hitler himself attributed it to the Italians?” —and 
not without reason. The Italians had developed the guerra di rapido corso, 
and Giulio Douhet was one of the most prominent proponents of the new 
aerial warfare strategies of the interwar period. But concepts of the war of 
movement also found plenty of non-Axis adherents: Maurice Hankey, J. 
F. ©. Fuller, and Charles de Gaulle, to name but a few, all advocated new 
tank tactics. The Soviet military doctrine of ‘deep operation’, which can be 
traced to General Georgy Zhukov, was related to the Blitzkrieg concept 
in many respects and was equally effective, as the Japanese in 1938/1939 
and later the German army would bitterly experience. 

Admittedly, in the interwar years none of them developed an explicit 
‘Blitzkrieg’ concept—but neither did the Germans. After the experience of 
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the First World War they all realized the necessity for mobile warfare to over- 
come the stalemate of trench warfare.?? And the story was not confined to 
Europe. The intellectual roots of Douhet’s beliefin a war of movement lay 
in his prediction of Japanese victory over Russia in 1904-1905. In a series 
of articles he praised Japan’s military success and compared the east Asian 
country to Italy. In March 1904, using a common nineteenth-century racist 
notion about the absence of history in Asia which paradoxically expressed 
its admiration for the speed of Japanese warfare, he wrote: ‘A new soci- 
ety, without history, without tradition, will progress more easily and more 
quickly. [...] Fortunate are those peoples without history’.?? 

If a German Blitzkrieg never really existed, where does this leave us? 
How can we discuss Blitzkrieg as a specifically fascist concept of warfare if 
it was not invented by the Nazis and was instead conceived by international 
military experts in the interwar years? This might preclude any further dis- 
cussion—and indeed, it has done just that. But we should not stop here. 
In the following, I will argue that while lightning war may well have been a 
myth, it was certainly a highly potent one. Michael Geyer has made a some- 
what similar argument: the German army never planned a Blitzkrieg. Yet 
after the victory in France, many officers returned home, saw Goebbels’s 
propaganda newsreels, and began to believe the myth—with fatal conse- 
quences, as events in Russia about a year later would show.?? If we adapt 
this insight to the perspectives of transnational and global history, we can 
understand why the Blitzkrieg developed into a powerful myth and was 
considered to be a type of warfare specific to fascism. 


FASCISM’S VELOCITY, FASCISM’S VIOLENCE 
9 


The topos of fascism’s extraordinary velocity was well established long 
before the outbreak of the Second World War. Back in 1909, Filippo 
Marinetti wrote in the Manifesto of Futurism: ‘Look at us! We are still 
untired! Our hearts know no weariness because they are fed with fire, 
hatred, and speed'!?! This vitalism combined with the idea of modern 
mechanized warfare inspired the Futurists who were influential in the 
early development of fascism. Yet in practice, it was particularly the war 
in Fthiopia that appeared to prove the ability of Italian fascism to con- 
duct lightning-fast warfare. Mussolini wrote in an introduction to Pietro 
Badoglio’s The War in Abyssinia, which appeared 1937 in English as well as 
German translation, that the imperative was to win by swift military action. 
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Thus, in the interwar years, high-ranking military officers planning 
a guerra di rapido corso could count on Mussolini’s support, because 
such a war took into account Italy’s available resources and at the same 
time reflected the new spirit of fascist rule.?? Certainly, Italy's version 
of Blitzkrieg was also more myth than reality because, on one hand, the 
actual war in Africa lasted longer than expected and, on the other, Ethiopia 
remained unpacified years after it was declared part of the Italian empire in 
1936. All this notwithstanding, however, Germany was very receptive to 
the impression that Italian fascism was accelerating its pace of warfare. The 
Italian regime helped perpetuate this image of a modern, inherently fascist 
form of warfare by greatly publicizing, among other things, the front- 
line deployment of numerous gerarchi (Fascist Party leaders) as bomber 
pilots, including Mussolini’s own sons and his son-in-law, Foreign Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano.?? The myth of the lightening-fast fascist elite impressed 
not only the Germans, but also the western allies. Time magazine empha- 
sized that General Walther von Brauchitsch had relied on the theories of 
the Italian Giulio Douhet in conducting his attack on Poland.?* 

The principle of velocity applied not only to Italy, but also to Germany. 
Before the general war in Europe started in 1939, fascist velocity also 
extended to the fields of economics, domestic policy, and foreign affairs. 
In late 1936, for example, Robert Vansittart, permanent under-secretary at 
the British Foreign Office, looked back at the past year in a memorandum 
on ‘the world situation’ in which he wrote the following about Hitler: 


He remains incalculable even to his intimates, and is always liable to act, in his 
own words, “with lightning-like rapidity” or “intuition”, which sometimes 
means bad advice. “When the time comes”, says one of our best sources, “he 
will be capable of turning the terrific instrument of force and propaganda 
that he is forging in any direction at a moment’s notice”.® 


In the late 1930s, when Germany started to forge ahead, British diplomats 
began making regular use of the word ‘lightning’ in reference to Hitler’s 
style of diplomacy.°® 

A somewhat confused sense of acceleration was a widely shared senti- 
ment during the 1930s, and was mainly attributed to fascist regimes.*” 
While the fascists may not have used the specific term Blitzkrieg or guerra 
lampo in the late 1930s,°° they honed an image of rapid and decisive action. 
At the outbreak of war the fascist cult of velocity had thus already gained 
an element of credibility at a global level.?? This image of rapid action 
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was by no means exclusively associated with European fascism. Wellington 
Koo, one of the most influential Chinese diplomats of the twentieth cen- 
tury, concurred with this view. At the Nine-Power Conference in October 
1937, where the Italians supported the Japanese, he stated: ‘Democratic 
countries always moved slowly whereas the others could move rapidly’.*° 
And later Wellington Koo summed up his experience of Europe in his diary: 
‘In meeting crises, democracies are clumsy and slow to act, whereas dic- 
tators count upon surprise attack and rapid crushing of victims’.*! Long 
before 1939, therefore, the Chinese elites believed in the slowness of the 
Western democracies and the velocity of the fascist dictatorships, not only 
in warfare, but also in politics and economics. 

Of course, this conclusion reflected the Chinese experience of Japanese 
diplomacy as well as warfare. In the second half of 1937, the Japanese 
launched a kind of Blitzkrieg avant la lettre by advancing, on average, 
17.4 kilometres every day over a period of several months. By 1938, this 
had dropped to 7.6 kilometres.** But given their impressive tactical record 
in the First Sino-Japanese War (1894-1995) and in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-1905), the Japanese military were still confident in their ability 
to move fast and hit decisively. In the end, this turned out to be just another 
myth: during 1939 the Japanese forces only advanced 1.1 kilometres per 
day, and in 1940 only 0.4 kilometres.?? 

However, for the time being, velocity was seen as a common character- 
istic of the ‘young’ and hungry revisionist powers. Japan's war in China 
starting in 1931 and Italy's war in Ethiopia were taken as telling exam- 
ples. Seen from this perspective, Germany was something of a latecomer. 
In 1939-1940 everything changed, and suddenly the concept of lightning 
attacks was taken to be a peculiarly German style of warfare. Once the 
incomprehensible had happened, many in the summer of 1940 dug deeper 
in their search for underlying explanations. As we have seen, moral condem- 
nation was ubiquitous, attributing the defeat of the democracies to their 
moral decadence, inertia, and their pluralistic and materialistic societies. 

In 1940, many people viewed the unexpected lightning war as the prod- 
uct of the Führer's cleverly planned Blitzkrieg strategy, which spoke of 
willpower, faith, and strength. The speed and totality of victory not only 
made it difficult for many on the Allied side not to succumb to these images 
of fascist power. It also truly shook the world. The events ofa mere six weeks 
that spring must have seemed miraculous in light of what the world had 
experienced during the First World War. This was the impact of the German 
victory that became, in the truest sense of the word, global. 
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GERMANY'S VICTORY IN THE SPRING OF 1940 
FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF ITS FASCIST ALLIES 


This section will focus mainly on Japan. The reason for this is quite simple. 
Although Italy did not get involved in the war in September 1939, the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact caused the country to distance itself from Germany to 
a far lesser degree than did Japan. As recent research has shown, the non- 
belligeranza was but an interim arrangement for Mussolini and not a period 
in which he fundamentally pondered his options.** Mussolini had made it 
clear already after the German-Italian trade agreement of February 1940 
that he was prepared to go to war.?? In other words, Italy’s entry into the 
war was more or less a question of timing. Ultimately, the swift German vic- 
tories of spring 1940 are what clarified that point. Three days after the start 
of the western offensive, Mussolini said to Ciano: ‘Any delay is unthink- 
able, we have no time to lose. Within the month I'll declare war’.*° This 
was a relatively straightforward decision-making process, when compared 
to that of Japan, and it illustrates both the closer proximity and also the 
much greater intertwining of the two European Axis partners. Yet there is 
another reason why the Italian case offers us less insight: as a consequence 
of the German victories and in light of their own military defeats, Italian 
fascism found itself in 1940 in a weaker position, as compared with the 
previous decade, to develop policies with global reach. In the negotiations 
over the Tripartite Pact, Italy only played a minor role. In contrast, Japan 
assumed a decisive role in the events that, step by step, turned the European 
war of September 1939 into a global one by December 1941. 

Initially, Japanese press coverage of the European war was somewhat 
reserved. During Germany’s invasion of Poland and the dröle de guerre, 
reporting was detailed but surprisingly neutral.4” The censorship section 
of the Home Ministry (which in 1940 became known as the information 
and propaganda department) gave orders to the press to exercise restraint. 
Taken aback by the outbreak of hostilities in September 1939, the Japanese 
government preferred to adopt a policy of ‘non-involvement’. 

The first use of the term Blitzkrieg which I have found in a daily Japanese 
newspaper is in a Yomiuri article of November 1939.48 The front page of 
the 22 November edition refers to an Evening Standard article describing 
‘Hitler’s intention to wage a sea lightning war in the North Sea’. In the 
article’s headline, lightning war is translated as dengekisen (ix). Thus 
the term Blitzkrieg made its way to Japan as a translated English word. The 
transnational translation process is not surprising because in the immediate 
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aftermath of the invasion of Poland, the term ‘lightning war’ was for the 
first time coined and widely spread by Western newspapermen.?? The news 
obviously reached Japan without delay. 

From early 1940, the term dengekisen began to make regular appearances 
in Japanese newspapers, mostly in relation to the expected war in western 
Europe. In January the Japanese media started to speculate if a German 
attack in the West would take the form of a ‘lightning war’.°? However, 
the Japanese press was still quite cautious in the early months of 1940. 
All this changed dramatically in the spring. Like the rest of the world, 
the Japanese public was stunned by the speed of the military decision in 
the West. The Japanese media began now to celebrate Germany’s victories 
and to present everywhere the insignia of the German Blitzkrieg—the dive 
bombers, tanks, and storm troopers—in elaborate photographic depictions 
(see Fig. 9.1).°! 

In the wake of Germany's victory in France, the first books discussing 
dengekisen appeared.°* One of these was entitled Why Is Germany Winning? 
and saw lighting war as a key factor in Germany's success. The Japanese 





Fig. 9.1 Shashin shuho, no. 120, 12 July 1940, pp. 4-5 
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reader was informed that the word Blitzkrieg had come into vogue in 
the West and that many believed this new style of warfare was Hitler’s 
personal invention.?? However, the book exposed this belief as a myth: 
‘In reality its origins can be found in German-Italian cooperation during 
the Spanish Civil War’.°* This notion of Blitzkrieg as a joint invention of 
Italian and German military planners which had first been tested in Spain 
was also widely held in the Anglo-Saxon world in this period.?? The fact 
that commentators around the world pointed to the Spanish Civil War 
is telling. Blitzkrieg tactics were seen as a fascist style of warfare which 
had been established through transnational cooperation between Europe's 
fascist powers. 

All of this was highly attractive to the Japanese, who had now been at 
war with China for almost three years, with no end in sight. Japan wanted 
to be part of this success story. The summer of 1940 saw the beginnings 
of public discussion on how to adopt the concept of Blitzkrieg in the Far 
Eastern theatre of war. While some doubted the Japanese army's ability to 
wage lightning war,°° other publications emphasized its superiority. For 
instance, the newspaper Yomiuri ran a headline: ‘A lightning war to sur- 
pass the German army's efforts. The Imperial Army is preparing in great 
haste’.°” This was more than a mere pipe dream. In the following months 
the Japanese successfully implemented Blitzkrieg tactics in China. A New 
York Times article from May 1941 reported that the Chinese had faced 
‘very destructive Blitzkrieg tactics? from the Japanese.?? 

Clearly, by late 1940 dengekisen had become a well-known, widely 
admired, and highly popular concept. In September 1940, the Takashimaya 
department store in the Nihonbashi district of Tokyo, the most prestigious 
shopping area in Japan, showed German newsreels under the title Movzes 
of the German Army: Learn About Blitzkrigg. In newspaper ads, the public 
was encouraged to attend such events by leading military figures, including 
General Matsui Iwane, who was executed after the war for his involvement 
in the Nanjing Massacre.?? Among those following this advice were British 
agents, who then warned in their reports on the *propaganda activity of the 
Axis powers’ that such films were ‘indeed impressive? and were having an 
impact on the Japanese public.90 

Based on the number of articles that appeared, Japanese interest in Ger- 
many hit its high point in the media in this period. Yet more important than 
the number of articles was the nature of their content. In the wake of the 
Blitzkrieg, the media portrayed National Socialist Germany as positively as 
never before. There is evidence that the media were not out of touch with 
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their readers on this point: reports issued by the Tokyo Prosecutor’s Office 
in July 1940 showed that many white-collar workers wished for ‘a quick war 
with a prompt conclusion’, in the form of a German-style Blitzkrieg, and 
that many small- and medium-scale merchants and manufacturers said the 
appearance of a ‘strong cabinet’ should set things straight and that ‘Chi- 
ang Kai-shek must be thoroughly defeated’.°! In this context, criticism of 
one’s own government was a common occurrence. An employee of the 
Kojima printing company noted that ‘for four years the Incident has con- 
tinued and even now there’s no end in sight; this is because while German 
and Italian blitzkriegs have steadily been yielding results, our government’s 
China policy remains lax. We should occupy the Netherlands Indies and 
French Indochina in one fell swoop, cutting off Chiang’s supply route.’°? 
Calls for a strong leader and an uncompromising foreign policy were now 
heard everywhere. Against this backdrop of social unrest, the admiration 
for Germany’s lightning victories went hand in hand with demands for a 
new fascist order at home and a radicalization of the way war was con- 
ducted abroad. During the next three months, Japan’s forceful expansion 
southward conjoined with the political rapprochement of the Axis powers. 


DECISION-MAKING IN JAPAN: SOUTHWARD EXPANSION, 
POLITICAL RADICALIZATION, AND THE IRIPARTITE PACT 


The paralysing mood of crisis in Japan was shattered by the news of Ger- 
many’s triumph in France. It had a cathartic impact, and its geopolitical 
implications became immediately noticeable in east Asia. Given the mili- 
tary standstill in China, Japan’s fascination with the German war of move- 
ment triggered transformation. The British ambassador in Tokyo was also 
highly impressed by the immediate impact of events in Europe on Japanese 
domestic and foreign policy: “Then came nemesis. |... | As the German 
hordes broke through at Sedan and poured into the Low Countries, an 
ominous cloud seemed to spread over the political scene in Japan. |... | 
A surging torrent of nationalism, fed by the pent-up feelings generated 
during years of frustrated warfare in China, swept all before it?.99 

A fundamental change in assessments of the war in Europe took place 
not only in the Japanese media but also among the decision-makers and 
elites. Think tanks such as the Showa kenkyukai |Shöwa Research Asso- 
ciation] and the Nzbon gatiko kyokai | Japanese Diplomatic Society] show 
why: military, diplomatic, and business elites enthusiastically discussed the 
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meaning of Germany’s victories for Japan in general and the Blitzkrieg con- 
cept in particular.°* In the Diplomatic Society, for example, leading offi- 
cials of the Foreign Ministry regularly met for evenings of discussion and 
lectures.°° Following the outbreak of war in Europe, the Diplomatic Soci- 
ety frequently invited politicians, experts, and journalists who had recently 
returned from the West and could thus provide the diplomats with first- 
hand reports, outside the scope of official channels. In April, a lecture 
entitled “The European situation from a military perspective’ attributed 
Germany’s success in Poland above all to National Socialism’s domestic 
reforms.°° For example, the construction of the autobahns was described 
as a key factor in the success of Blitzkrieg. Hitler’s successful suppression of 
internal opposition, including the Jews, was also stressed. Thereby, a causal 
link was established between military success, the Nazi reforms, and race 
ideology. From spring onwards, the key question was how Japan might 
benefit from German successes in Europe. This tendency became increas- 
ingly predominant the more evident became Germany’s victory in France. 
In the discussions of the Diplomatic Society in the summer months of 1940 
the parallels between the war theatres in Asia and Europe were emphasized 
with great conviction.? The change of mood within the Diplomatic Soci- 
ety concerning the war in Europe is particularly interesting because the 
literature has long characterized the Japanese diplomatic corps as conser- 
vative and reluctant to cooperate with Germany and Italy (unlike Japan’s 
military). This change of heart unfolded in the context of Germany’s light- 
ning victories, but it evidently also did so in diplomatic circles—and largely 
before Matsuoka Yösuke, an Axis supporter and long-time admirer of Mus- 
solini, was appointed Foreign Minister in late July 1940. 

Even while the government of Admiral Yonai Mitsumasa was still in 
power, diplomats began in the summer to put out feelers in the direc- 
tion of the Reich. The swift sweep of events in Europe bolstered those 
advocating radical change who thought that the failure to enter a military 
alliance with the European Axis would be a lost chance. The opposition fell 
silent. Everywhere the demand was being voiced to thoroughly rethink the 
China policy in the context of world events, and this created a crisis for the 
Japanese government. One month later, the government fell. Thereupon, 
Konoe Fumimaro became prime minister again. Rapprochement with the 
Furopean Axis now rapidly gained momentum. Despite the complexity 
of the negotiations, a broad consensus existed on the general direction. 
This tendency was, for example, demonstrated at a liaison conference held 
on 4 September 1940, attended by prime minister Konoe Fumimaro and 
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foreign minister Matsuoka, and among others by Tojo Hideki, the future 
war leader. The discussions and documents in the days leading up to the 
signing of the Tripartite Pact in late September are full of references to the 
German Blitzkrieg victories in the West.” 

However, Konoe and his cabinet wanted much more than just the 
realpolitik rapprochement with Germany.’? Under the spell of German 
successes, Konoe proclaimed the collapse of the old world order and her- 
alded a new one. Already in late July, the new cabinet took some crucial 
decisions, as the defeat of the Netherlands and France meant that the door 
was open for Japan's expansion southward. However, this 1s not the sole 
explanation for the expansion of the Japanese empire that was to create 
a new order throughout Asia. The success of the German Blitzkrieg also 
played a decisive role because it seemed to prove the existence of a new type 
of warfare, one that apparently enabled resource-poor nations to conduct 
a series of short and victorious wars. In light of the German successes in 
the West, the Japanese elite adjusted their war aims on the operational and 
tactical level accordingly. Matsuoka therefore proclaimed that summer the 
existence of an Asian ‘Co-Prosperity Sphere’. Then, on the heels of this and 
timed to parallel the signing of the Tripartite Pact, the invasion of French 
Indochina started in September 1940. 

The New Order Movement should be seen as both an internal and an 
external movement, because it was aimed simultaneously at territorial con- 
quest and domestic reforms. Furthermore, it was not solely a government 
project, as the idea to re-order external and internal affairs *was borne along 
by popular discontent’.’! Immediately after the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact, the so-called Imperial Rule Assistance Association ( Tazsez vokusankat) 
was formed. This evolved out of government debates on how to create a 
one-party system modelled on the German and Italian examples./? At this 
point, its proponents increasingly referred very specifically to the NSDAP 
as the guide for ‘organizing the population’.’* Finally, with the inaugura- 
tion of the New Economic Order ( Kezzaz shintaisei) the following year, 
‘imperial fascism’, as Yoshimi Yoshiaki labelled it, was well established.’* 

All this aimed at a further mobilization of the population and took place 
in the middle of the extensive celebration for the 2600th anniversary of 
the empire.” At first glance, the celebrated cult of an unbroken imperial 
line being emphasized here may have pointed to remote domestic (even 
if constructed) traditions; but it can also be interpreted as a Japanese ver- 
sion of charismatic cult and as proof that the political radicalization of the 
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Japanese empire in 1940 took place under the spell of the Nazi victory in 
Europe. 

Thus the shared concept of Blitzkrieg provides a missing link between 
the signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact and the Tripartite Pact. Finally, 
the Japanese appropriated the concept of Blitzkrieg and interpreted it as a 
distinguishing characteristic of the fascist powers. A poetry collection pub- 
lished in early 1941 includes a poem entitled ‘Dengekisen’.’° The opening 
verse reads: “The people’s anger rises/ first Japan, then Germany/ and 
now finally in Italy?” It is interesting to note that Japan is mentioned here 
first. Another verse points to the question of time: “There is not enough 
time to recover/ the lightning war prevents it/ now the United States?’ 
This proved to be a prophetic question, which brings us to the final point 
presented here: how Japan appropriated the concept of lightning war, and 
how this was globalized and linked with fascist geopolitics. 


EPILOGUE: IHE BLITZKRIEG GLOBALIZED 
AND THE IRANSITION TO TOTAL WAR 


The strategy of lightning war was already in decline in Europe when enthu- 
siasm for this concept peaked in Japan. On the one hand, the German 
‘Blitz’ against Britain had failed. On the other, while the Italians may have 
invented the concept of guerra di rapido corso, they proved unable to put 
it into practice, as became obvious during the Balkans campaign. But in 
late 1940 and early 1941, none of this overly concerned the Japanese side. 
On the contrary, as the plans for an attack on the United States and the 
British empire developed, the Japanese military was placing all its bets on 
the success of a Blitzkrieg operation, especially since its navy believed that 
this represented the sole opportunity for Japan to succeed against the eco- 
nomically superior western powers. In discussions held in mid-September 
1940—two weeks before the signing of the Tripartite Pact—foreign min- 
ister Matsuoka Yosuke was bellicose, whereas the deputy chief of the naval 
staff, Admiral Kondo Nobutake, urged caution. Kondo pointed out that the 
navy would not be ready until April 1941 and that then a Blitzkrieg strategy 
alone offered prospect of success.’” At the same time, Admiral Yamamoto 
Isoroku, the brain behind the attack on Pearl Harbor, told Prime Minister 
Konoe Fumimaro that, while the Japanese fleet might be able to hold its 
own against the US navy for a period of six months, the outcome of a war 
lasting two or three years was quite uncertain.’® In the end, fear was sur- 
passed by greed. The navy threw all caution to the wind, as a southward 
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advance finally offered them the possibility to shine and to gain advantages 
against the army. At the same time, the decision to advance southward also 
made a conflict with the western powers, including the United States, all 
but inevitable—as the next year should show. Because the Japanese knew 
that it would be difficult to fight a prolonged war against the United States, 
a lightning war became an imperative. Looking to Europe, many people 
thought that this new style of fascist warfare offered solutions to all Japan’s 
strategic and economic problems. Lighting victories would enable them 
to build up the ‘Co-Prosperity Sphere’ in Asia, which in turn would allow 
Japan to engage in a long and total world war. 

In December 1941, Japan started a lightning war of its own just as 
the Germans fell victim to their own myth deep in the Russian winter. 
The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor took place exactly one day after the 
Furopean Axis powers had halted their advance on Moscow. Everywhere, 
also in north Africa, German and Italian fronts seemed to be endangered. 
This was, until then, ‘the greatest crisis [the German army faced] in two 
world wars’, deplored General Franz Halder, army Chief of Staff.?? 

But Japan’s lightning assault on the United States in the Pacific and 
British positions in south-east Asia lived up to its name. It was a surprise 
attack carried out by a large number of troops and featured new technolo- 
gies. The sheer geopolitical scale of the operation was also unprecedented: 
the distance between Pearl Harbor and the Malaysian peninsula is more 
than 11,000 kilometres. Therefore it comes as no surprise that the Japanese 
press immediately celebrated their army’s advance as dengekisen.®° Japan's 
major publishing houses brought out books celebrating the ‘lightning war 
against the United States and the United Kingdom’.°! 

International reactions to Pearl Harbor are even more revealing than 
Japanese responses. This style of attack seemed so German that many peo- 
ple in the United States found it hard to imagine that the Japanese had 
accomplished it. The day following the Pearl Harbor attack, the Chicago 
Tribune reported that ‘many Congressmen believed German pilots had 
carried out the damaging blitzkrieg on Pearl Harbor, in planes marked 
with swastikas’.°* For days the American newspaper ran stories about the 
German involvement in the attack, often even quoting ‘eyewitnesses’ who 
saw German pilots and planes. 

It was Japan’s rapid advance on the Malayan peninsula which convinced 
the world that the Japanese were acting on their own. This was later 
described, somehow paradoxically, as ‘bicycle Blitzkrieg’. Its outcome, the 
fall of Singapore, was in Churchill’s words ‘the worst disaster and largest 
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capitulation in British history’. On 11 December, the New York Times ran 
an article with the headline “Japan says Allies are broken at sea’ and charac- 
terized the Japanese attacks as ‘similar to the German Blitzkrieg actions’.°® 
Some even found Japanese lightning war to be significantly more efficient 


than the German one. The British Observer wrote on 14 December: 


It was a plan for a maritime Blitzkrieg ranging throughout the length and 
breadth of the Pacific, and directed simultaneously against vital objectives 
separated by thousands of miles. [...] These attacks were carried out with 
a combination of machine-like method and unflinching will. |...] For the 
moment we have no longer a battleship or a battle-cruiser on the ‘China 
Station’. [...] That fanatical nation [Japan |, with its sacrificial mysticism and 
its super-Hitlerite ambitions, possesses in the immediate circumstance one of 
the strongest strategic positions ever known. The Japanese dream of empire 
over all East Asia, the South Seas, and a thousand millions of mankind - half 
of the human race [...].84 
No wonder the Japanese media also referred to a ‘Malayan lightning war’.®° 
Books even appeared bearing this title.°° The Germans likewise recognized 
Japan's ability to wageBlitzkrieg. In his appeal to the soldiers of the army 
and the Waffen SS on 19 December 1941, Hitler announced: 


The German Reich and Italy, as well as the other states allied with us to date, 
have all been bestowed the same good fortune to have gained a world power, 
Japan, as a new friend and comrade. ... With the lightning-fast destruction 
of the American Pacific fleet and the British armed forces in Singapore and 
the occupation of numerous English and American bases in East Asia by the 
Japanese army, this war now enters a new and for us favourable phase.97 


In the moment of crisis for Germany the Japanese had taken over. With 
the fall of Singapore in early 1942, the concept of Blitzkrieg had definitely 
become globalized. From now on, the fascist hopes of a rapid war lay with 
Japan. 

In the long run, Japan's lightning war also proved to be more myth than 
reality. But that is not the point here. We have seen that lightning war (in the 
sense ofan established concept) was not a distinctive characteristic of fascist 
regimes. Instead, at a particular historical juncture, the prevalent notion of 
fascism's velocity came to be associated with a new military strategy which 
proved highly successful for a short period of time. Blitzkrieg thus became a 
fascist strategy of warfare not only in terms of the Axis partners’ self-image 
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but also from an external point of view. The success of this kind of warfare 
triggered the fascistization of Japanese society. The concept was central to 
the formation of the Axis alliance in the decisive moments of mid-1940 as 
well in the war planning of the Japanese in the months to follow. In the 
end, a real ‘world Blitzkrieg’ never took place, because the Axis powers 
lost their momentum in the second half of 1942.5? However, by then, 
thanks to their Blitzkrieg victories, they ruled over large empires in Asia 
and Europe that supplied them with resources and manpower that would 
allow them to conduct total war for another three years.?? The complex 
transnational history of the concept of lightning war thus had profound 
global consequences. 
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The German War in the East: The Radical 
Variant of Fascist War 


Jeff Rutherford 


In January 1943, the German southern wing in the Soviet Union teetered 
on catastrophe. An exhausted Sixth Army had been encircled for several 
months by superior Red Army forces and Army Group A, operating in 
the Caucasus region, faced a similar fate if the Soviets blocked its escape 
by reaching Rostov-on-Don first. For one of the Army Group’s non- 
commissioned officers, the crisis that faced the German army led to a brutal 
interpretation of the conflict. In a letter to his wife, he wrote: 


Does war actually have its own laws? I read now ‘Not everyone that saith 
unto me “Lord, Lord,” enters into Heaven, but rather those who do the will 
of my Father in Heaven.” Just now, an elder came to me, someone took his 
pig. Now he wants to get at least something from it. In any case, he also lost 
his cow. Of course it is for our kitchen, but this is difficult for those who are 
affected by it. Should I give my people less to live on to spare the civilian 
population? Or am I obligated to care for the men so that they live as well 
as possible? In general, one says that war has its own law. Thus, the case is 
settled.... You see, the war brings not only a re-evaluation, but a revolution 
of the moral sphere. [It] has its own law.! 


J. Rutherford (DX) 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, OH, USA 
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The elevation of war to a ‘state of exception’ from international norms 
was not an unusual occurrence in the Prusso-German military tradition.? 
This was based on the notion of ‘military necessity’ which had consistently 
served as the foundation of the army’s conception of war. At its most basic 
level, military necessity meant that the army would go to whatever lengths, 
no matter the moral or ethical cost, to achieve victory on the battlefield. 
The German army’s struggle against the Red Army and the Soviet Union 
itself led to the most radical understanding of this concept.” This, however, 
was not merely a product of the army’s own internal impulses; rather, the 
Nazi state exercised a decisive influence on the course of the war in the East. 
Nazi Germany viewed the war in a far different manner than its imperial 
predecessor. Instead of focusing on the mere readjustment of borders or the 
destruction ofits enemy’s military power, the Third Reich viewed war as a 
means to create a racially-based empire designed to promote the well-being 
of the ‘superior’ German ‘race’ at the expense of those deemed biologically 
inferior.“ From the Nazi perspective, eastern Europe beckoned as the land 
of milk and honey. While these two approaches to war competed with one 
another at times during the course of the war, their merging in 1941 and 
later in 1943/1944 resulted in a variant of fascist war far more radical than 
that waged by other fascist states in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Adolf Hitler’s ultimate foreign policy goal was made clear on 4 February 
1933: “the conquest of new living-space in the east and its ruthless Ger- 
manization’.” During the remainder of the 1930s and especially during the 
course of the war itself, this was the bedrock of German policy and in 1941 
it culminated with the General Plan East, the Nazi blueprint for racial domi- 
nation in eastern Europe. While various Nazi institutions and organizations 
worked to make this a reality—from the SS-Police to academic experts and 
the civil service—others attempted to exploit the East’s raw materials and 
manpower for the present war effort, most notably Göring’s Four-Year Plan 
and Speer and Sauckel’s complementary agents and bureaucracies designed 
to mobilize German and German-controlled economic resources for the 
war. Implicit in the Third Reich’s conquest and ‘ruthless Germanization’ 
of the East was a violent approach to the inhabitants of the region that 
included deportation, plundering, starvation, exploitation, and mass mur- 
der. 

In order to seize this area, however, Nazi institutions were dependent 
on the army to destroy all armed opposition. The German army’s approach 
to the Second World War was grounded in the reality of popular, industrial 
war that emerged between 1914 and 1918. Cognizant that Germany’s 
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potential enemies possessed far more men and material than it did, the 
army attempted to restore speed and shock to the battlefield to overcome 
these disparities. While relying on superior command and performance to 
achieve military victory, the army also prepared to brutally stamp out any 
manifestations of Volkskrieg (or People’s War) it encountered, particularly 
among the less ‘civilized’ peoples to the east. The desire for a quiescent 
rear area was viewed as a prerequisite for the orderly exploitation of the 
material and Menschenmaterial of the East for the larger war against the 
British Empire and the United States. The army, therefore played a pivotal 
role in driving the state’s plundering of the Soviet Union; this, however, 
at times clashed with Nazi population policies that uprooted millions of 
civilians throughout Poland and the USSR. In any case, it is clear that 
the army was prepared to wage a total war—one that at various times both 
closely corresponded with and opposed Nazi ideological goals—against the 
Soviet Union. 

Alan Kramer has described this type of combat and occupation as ‘fas- 
cist warfare’. Kramer argues that while the First World War approached the 
boundaries of Total War, it was fascist war—first practised by Italy during 
its invasion of Ethiopia in 1935—which ‘totally eradicated the distinction’ 
between legitimate (soldiers) and non-legitimate (civilians) targets.° He 
then claims that ‘Nazi warfare represented the ultimate radicalization of the 
war on enemy culture: ideological warfare for total subjugation, exploita- 
tion, and ultimately removal’. For Kramer, the ideological basis to fascist 
war was what made it so destructive; as he notes, ‘it was thus the incur- 
sion of violence based on political ideologies, rather than weapons of mass 
destruction, which explains the highest death toll in the war’.’ 

The combination of the army’s understanding of modern industrial 
war as a total war between societies and Nazi ideological war resulted 
in the most violent and radical variant of fascist warfare. This, however, 
evolved over time. While the German conquest and occupation of Poland 
highlighted tensions between these approaches, the four-year war in the 
Soviet Union witnessed the merging of the army and the state’s visions of 
war; here, fascist—or ideological—war clearly emerged; Michael Geyer’s 
description of German behaviour in the Soviet Union as being motivated 
by ‘an ideology of unadulterated, unrestrained violence, limited only by 
expediency, in a world of conquered people without rights’ succinctly cap- 
tures the fusion of Nazi ideological goals and the army’s callous interpreta- 
tion of military necessity.? Between the highly ideologically tinged invasion 
of 1941 and the unprecedented scale of scorched earth retreats across the 
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breadth of the front in 1943/1944, the German army—and its soldiers— 
underwent a revolution of its moral sphere identified by the NCO in the 
Caucasus and it evolved into a vital component of the Third Reich’s racial 
war of conquest and exploitation in the East.” 

The German invasion of Poland in 1939 marked the beginning of the 
Second World War in Europe; it also marked the introduction of two dif- 
ferent conceptions and practices of war on the European continent, which 
can be termed ‘mechanized war’ and, following Kramer, ‘fascist war’. The 
first to be examined is the army’s approach to the Polish campaign. It 
contained several different elements, all of which took into account the 
inherent strategic problems faced by the German state in the era of popu- 
lar, industrial war. First, its operational practices focused on exploiting the 
potential of the combustion engine. Prusso-German tactics and operations 
had traditionally been based on surprise, speed, and mobility, and the intro- 
duction of motorized vehicles and, more importantly, tanks presented the 
army with the ability to maximize these attributes to break the deadlock 
imposed by firepower on the battlefield.!? This focus on securing a quick 
and decisive outcome was also based on strategic calculations: in its various 
incarnations, the Prusso-German state found itself at a material disadvan- 
tage relative to its potential enemies. This was made especially apparent 
to the army following its experience of the charnel house of the western 
front in the; having just lost a war of attrition to the western Allies, the 
German military realized that it had to avoid becoming bogged down in 
positional warfare with states whose potential resources dwarfed its own. 
Thus, the Polish campaign served as an experimental model for the later 
victorious campaigns of 1940 to 1941 that were characterized by the use of 
large motorized and mechanized units to punch holes in the enemy lines, 
destroy lines of communication in the rear, and encircle large numbers of 
enemy soldiers, all in hopes of achieving victory on the battlefield in a short 
period of time. 

Formed the essence of these campaigns and this was reflected in the 
army’s operational orders. In a pre-invasion directive, XVII Army Corps 
demanded a ‘ruthless, rapid breaking of the first enemy resistance regard- 
less of the neighbouring [units |’ and a ‘surprisingly deep push into enemy 
territory to force our will on the enemy leadership’, while other comman- 
ders emphasized that ‘the enemy is defeated by legs’ or, more simply, ‘run, 
run, run!!! Of course, one problem with this type of operation is that 
while quick thrusts to the rear dislocated enemy forces by destroying their 
command and control, they failed to completely destroy the enemy and 
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this left numerous Polish soldiers running free behind the lines of German 
advance. The existence of these armed men only inflamed the German 
army’s traditional aversion to irregular warfare, one that had already been 
stoked in the lead-up to the invasion. 

The growth of Volkskrieg (or People’s War) during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries challenged the exclusiveness of war as a pro- 
fessional contest ofarms and the German army reacted violently against any 
manifestations of it. The army's experiences (or at least perceived experi- 
ences) with such occurrences in France in 1870 and Belgium in 1914 had 
seeped into its collective memory and this, in combination with traditional 
German chauvinism towards Poles and the vicious dirty war fought between 
Poles and Germans in Silesia and other borderland regions following the 
end of the First World War, led it to enter the war in full expectation that 
the Polish population would rise up against the Germans.!? As a result, 
the army prepared its men to use any and all means to snuff out resistance. 
One corps commander instructed his men that the Polish population was 
‘fanatic, filled with hatred, and capable of sabotage as well as raids? and 
that faced with such an enemy, ‘all measures for security [needed to be] 
taken’.!* Orders issued by army group and army commanders that called 
for any civilians found with weapons to be shot out of hand or for entire 
villages to be razed to the ground when the actual perpetrators could not be 
located only further radicalized the situation.!? While popular Polish resis- 
tance certainly existed, it 1s also clear that such pronouncements primed 
inexperienced troops to respond with violence to ambiguous or confusing 
situations.!Ó In sum, approximately 20,000 people were killed outside of 
normal combat in the 55 days of military rule.!^ From the army's perspec- 
tive, the demands of popular, industrial war required such actions to ensure 
victory. 

The army's ruthless approach to the conflict, however, was far surpassed 
by the Nazi state's understanding of the war. Poland as both a nation and 
a concept was to simply disappear. Various German organizations were 
involved in this project of destruction, ranging from the Nazi Party and 
its Gauleiters to SS-Police formations. The former governed pieces of the 
Polish state annexed to the Reich and oversaw a programme of ethnic 
cleansing directed at Poles and Jews, while the latter carried out Operation 
Tannenberg, a murder campaign that targeted the Polish intelligentsia and 
claimed some 60,000 lives.!? While the army cautiously welcomed Ein- 
satzgruppen formations to help secure the rear areas left in the wake of its 
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advance, murderous policies towards Jews carried out by several SS forma- 
tions aroused protests by several army commanders to Berlin and led to the 
arrest of some of the SS perpetrators.!? After the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, military authorities continued to clash with other German organiza- 
tions whose coercive policies, centred on mass deportations and outright 
murder, disrupted any chance for the army's desire for a quiet occupation. 
These intra-German conflicts demonstrate that in 1939 at least, the army 
was prepared to wage a war in line with how it understood total war, but it 
found the Nazi state's conception of fascist war—one based on the radical 
biological determinism of National Socialist ideology—counterproductive 
to its own objectives. 

German campaigns in Western Europe and the Balkans in 1940 and 
early 1941 followed the same template of mechanized war, though in even 
more spectacular fashion. Armoured formations smashed through weak 
points in the enemy line and then rolled up enemy positions, capturing 
hundreds of thousands of prisoners in the process.?? Fascist war, as defined 
by Kramer, was noticeably absent in the West for two interrelated reasons. 
First, the Germans expected Western Europe to contribute to the German 
war effort. For this reason, a radical restructuring of these societies was 
seen as counterproductive. Second, the position of the peoples of western 
Europe on the Nazi racial scale was much higher than that of those in the 
East; since they were not inherently viewed as primitive racial inferiors, their 
societies were not to be upended.?! Though events in the Balkans would 
soon take a turn for the much worse, it was initially relatively calm, an 
outcome desired by the Germans in their hopes of exploiting the region's 
vital raw materials. Despite reaching what appeared to be an unassailable 
position following these victories, the Third Reich faced several strategic 
problems. While Germany had achieved hegemony on the continent, it had 
done so only with Soviet blessing and, more importantly, with Soviet food 
deliveries. And, of course, the British refusal to submit to German power 
meant that the war would continue indefinitely? 

From Hitler’s perspective, the solution was simple: destroy the Soviet 
Union in a blitz campaign that would either convince the British that 
the war was indeed lost or provide the German state with the necessary 
resources to wage global war against Britain and potentially the United 
States. Such a conflict would also allow him to achieve his long-held goal 
of creating a self-sufficient racial empire in the fertile agricultural East. Ger- 
man bureaucrats had been working on a ‘practical’ solution to this problem 
for some time and they presented Himmler with their first draft for General 
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Plan East on 15 July 1941, some three weeks after the German invasion of 
the Soviet Union. In order to make sense of the plan, however, the concrete 
planning and course of Germany’s war against the Soviet Union need to 
be examined. 

In many ways, the Nazi state’s approach to the war in the Soviet Union 
was a much more radicalized version of its view of the Polish campaign. 
From a purely operational perspective, the lessons learned in the Polish, 
Western, and Balkan campaigns were refined and they served as the basis 
for the first campaign consciously planned as a ‘Blitzkrieg’ or, in other 
words, as the first campaign specifically designed around the potential of 
mechanized war. Large tank formations, organized in panzer groups, were 
to tear holes in Soviet lines and drive deeply into the rear before carrying out 
encirclements, designed to ensnare entire Soviet armies. Ihe war needed to 
be brief, however, due to Germany’s strained war economy, especially when 
it came to manpower, and to problems caused by fall and winter weather 
in the Soviet Union. Thus, the army operated under a rigid timetable to 
achieve victory.?? 

The primary difference between the Polish and Soviet campaigns, how- 
ever, was the overlapping of the regime's plans for a fascist war and the 
army's total war approach. Nazi policies towards the Soviet Union were 
driven by two priorities: food and ideology. German food policy towards 
the Soviet Union was made clear during a meeting of state secretaries on 2 
May 1941 when it was concluded that *1.) The war can only be continued 
if the entire Wehrmacht is fed from Russia in the third year of the war. 2.) If 
we take what we need out of the country, there can be no doubt that tens of 
millions of people will die of starvation? .?* These ideas were further codified 
in the comprehensive plan for Soviet agriculture, the Green Folder, which 
stated that agricultural surpluses from Ukraine were to be diverted from 
Soviet urban areas in central and northern Russia to feed both the advanc- 
ing German army and the Reich's population. Of course, this would doom 
cities such as Leningrad and Moscow, among others, to starvation.?? This 
matched perfectly the regime's ideological goals since cities were home to 
the working-class support for the Communist state. The Nazi state identi- 
fied communist functionaries as probable resisters and, working under the 
ideological assumption that Bolshevism was a Jewish-inspired ideology, it 
was determined to destroy all male Jews and communist officials. This task 
was assigned to the Einsatzgruppen who were once again to follow the Ger- 
man army as it advanced through the Soviet Union. Despite the tensions 
between the two groups in Poland, the army was much more welcoming 
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of the Einsatzgruppen in the Soviet Union, as it hoped the SS formations 
would assist in the pacification of those areas swiftly left in the wake of the 
advancing panzer formations.?9 

The army, however, contributed its own orders that straddled an under- 
standing of Operation Barbarossa as both a total and an ideological war. 
The Commissar Order is perhaps the clearest example of the dual nature of 
army directives. The order to murder all political commissars after they were 
captured clearly corresponded to the Einsatzgruppen’s task of murdering 
communist functionaries, but there were also pragmatic motives at play. 
The army believed that the only cement holding the Red Army together 
was the fear of the commissar so if these political officers were eliminated, 
then Soviet armed resistance would collapse.?” The Curtailment of Military 
Jurisdiction Decree contained specific provisions detailing the use of col- 
lective measures in response to popular resistance. Again, while the army’s 
aversion to an insurgency is clearly seen in this order, it is noteworthy that 
such an order preceded the invasion of the Soviet Union and not that of 
France (where the army in fact ordered its soldiers to demonstrate restraint 
when dealing with the population). In contrast to the Polish campaign 
where individual commanders warned their troops about Polish behaviour, 
the entire army received “The Guidelines for the Conduct of the Troops 
in Russia’ in the lead-up to the invasion of the Soviet Union. The guide- 
lines stated ‘1.) Bolshevism is the mortal enemy of the national socialist 
German Volk. This subversive Weltanschauung and its carriers are Ger- 
many’s struggle. 2.) This struggle demands ruthless and energetic action 
against Bolshevik agitators, saboteurs, Jews and the complete elimination 
of all active or passive resistance’.”°” From the very beginning, therefore, 
the German army expected widespread popular resistance, made clear who 
the expected ringleaders would be, and how they should be handled. 

The army also enacted food policies that closely corresponded to those 
desired by the Nazi state. In order to ensure that rations in Germany 
remained as high as possible and to ease what was sure to be a strained 
supply system, the German army planned to live off the land, finding its 
food in the fields and barns of the Soviet Union.?? Such a policy obviously 
doomed large sections of an already poverty-stricken population to crip- 
pling hunger and starvation. The army’s policy was made clear by the army 
chief quartermaster General Eduard Wagner who wrote that ‘it is better 
if our people have something and the Russians starve’.°? In combination 
with its view of the campaign through the prism of military necessity/total 
war, the army's slide towards the fascist or ideological war desired by the 
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Nazi state transformed Operation Barbarossa into a campaign of unbridled 
plunder and murder. 

An order issued by the commander ofthe 121st Infantry Division to his 
troops hours before they invaded the Soviet Union symbolized the fusion 
of mechanized war and fascist war. He demanded that they ‘attack with 
a ruthless offensive spirit and break the resistance, which will be strong 
initially, with a firestorm of destruction’ in this ‘conflict of two Weltan- 
schauungen’.°| Thus, while speed and surprise continued to form the basis 
of German operational art in the opening years of the war, the emphasis on 
this being a war of Weltanschauungen indicated that the army’s conception 
of the campaign closely corresponded to that of the Nazi state. 

The ideological war demanded by the Nazi state most clearly mani- 
fested itself in the murder of Soviet Jews. What began as a targeted cam- 
paign of murder evolved across the front by late August/early September 
into one of mass murder that enveloped every Jewish man, woman, and 
child that the Germans could locate. While the primary tools of extermi- 
nation were the Einsatzgruppen, the Order Police, other SS units such 
as the Cavalry Brigade, and local militias, army units—particularly those 
charged with pacifying the rear area—also participated in this ideological 
campaign.?? By the conclusion of the fighting unleashed by Operation Bar- 
barossa in early 1942, some 750,000 Jews had been murdered by the Ger- 
mans and their auxiliaries.?? The second component of the Nazi ideological 
war against Soviet civilians—the starvation of urban populations—failed to 
proceed as smoothly and comprehensively as the German leadership hoped, 
but it nonetheless claimed hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of vic- 
tims, in cities such as Kharkov, Kiev, Minsk, and, most devastatingly of all, 
Leningrad.?* 

In contrast to the ideological war that gained fervour as the year pro- 
gressed, the German army's campaign stalled at the front. As Gerhard Groß 
has argued, German mechanized operations were well suited to the smaller 
theatres of central and western Europe, but the great spaces of the Soviet 
Union—as well as that state's ability to continually mobilize new forma- 
tions—simply swallowed up the mechanized spearheads of the German 
army.?? German hopes that victory would be achieved within two to three 
months proved far too optimistic and as a result, the German logistic sys- 
tem sputtered as it attempted to supply formations that were spread out 
across the breadth of an ever-widening front and one that advanced at ever 
greater distances from rail heads.?? This meant that German units were 
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ordered to find their own sustenance as early as July 1941. The plunder- 
ing of the Soviet population—many of whom had greeted the Germans 
as liberators—for food turned many against the Germans, stirring up the 
resistance that the army had feared. 

Two developments emerged from this situation, both of which demon- 
strated the army’s utilitarian perspective—in other words, how best to max- 
imize resources in a total war—and the effect of Nazi ideological thinking 
on the army as an institution. First, the relative lack of food for the army and 
Soviet citizens meant that something had to give. Soviet POWs constituted 
the largest group under direct control of the German army. By February 
1942, over three million Soviet POWs were in German hands, a direct con- 
sequence of the army’s use of mechanized forces to carry out large scale 
encirclements. Very few preparations were made for the prisoners, however, 
and during the last months of 1941 when the army made its last desperate 
and futile push on Moscow, their fate scarcely registered. When German 
authorities did begin to devote some attention to their plight, it was too 
late. Some 2.2 million Soviet POWs died under German control by Febru- 
ary 1942, either shot along the routes of march or succumbing to disease 
and starvation in the camps.?7 

The second development concerned the German response to the popular 
resistance in the Soviet Union. The army’s traditional emphasis on secu- 
rity and its abhorrence of Volkskrieg were sharpened by the virulent anti- 
Slavism, antisemitism, and anti-Bolshevism that swirled around Operation 
Barbarossa.?? Actual popular resistance was negligible during the summer, 
but as it increased in the fall, the German response became increasingly 
brutal.?? The activities of the Einsatzgruppen and the army also became 
entwined over the issue of resistance. For example, the mass murder of over 
33,000 Jews at Babi Yar was framed as a reprisal for sabotage in Kiev and 
the two institutions worked together to carry out the action. The notion 
that “where the partisan is, the Jew is, and where the Jew is, there is the 
partisan? helped drive the army's security policies and operations ostensi- 
bly designed to destroy resistance movements frequently degenerated into 
excuses to murder Jews in the rear area.*? During the last three months 
of 1941, the 707th Infantry Division marauded throughout Belarus, mur- 
dering some 19,000 people, of which it claimed about half were Jews.*! 
By the end of 1942, the army's approach to popular resistance as a whole 
had become quite radicalized, as signified by an order issued by Field Mar- 
shal Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht (OKW or 
Armed Forces High Command). 
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In partisan combat, the enemy employs fanatical, communist-schooled fight- 
ers, who shrink from no outrage. There is more here than mere survival or 
extinction. This struggle no longer has anything to with soldierly chivalry 
or with the agreements in the Geneva Convention. If this struggle against 
the bandits both in the East and in the Balkans is not conducted with the 
most brutal of means, the available forces will no longer suffice to master 
this plague in the foreseeable future. The troops are therefore justified and 
obligated to apply any means without limitation even against women and 
children if it will lead to success.” 


The German response to popular resistance was thus very similar to its 
food policies. In both cases, the army viewed the issue through the lens of 
military necessity: what needed to be carried out to ensure that it could 
achieve its goal in what had become a total war? In both cases, however, 
Nazi ideology significantly influenced the army’s approach. Food could 
easily be taken from Soviet civilians due to anti-Slavic and anti-Bolshevik 
beliefs, while the belief that Jews served as the backbone of all popular 
resistance meant that the army was justified in using any means to destroy 
such opposition. 

The first year of the war against the Soviet Union thus saw a merging 
of the state’s fascist war and the army’s total war. It seemed that ground 
was now prepared for General Plan East and a second and more detailed 
draft was submitted to Himmler in the summer of 1942.2? At its essence, 
was a planned Germanization of central and eastern Europe. First, the eth- 
nic boundaries of Germany would be moved some 1000 km (620 miles) 
to the east and southeast as Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Belarus, 
Ukraine, as well as two specially designated areas—Crimea and the area 
around Leningrad—were to be integrated into the German Reich and set- 
tled by some 10 million Germanic settlers. Second, the ‘racially undesirable’ 
inhabitants of these regions—a population that already had suffered signif- 
icant losses during the first year of war—were to be removed, most likely 
forcibly driven to Siberia. The numbers involved were massive: it was esti- 
mated that some 80-85% of the Polish population, 64% of the population 
of western Ukraine, and 75% of the population of Belarus would have to 
be moved. In sum, this totalled approximately 31 million people, with later 
estimates revising this upwards of 50 million. Left unspoken was the fate 
of the Jewish population in this area; by mid-1942, the extermination of 
Jews at death camps in Poland was well under way and their disappearance 
was implicitly recognized by the document. Third, the inhabitants of these 
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regions allowed to remain were either to be Germanized or, if of ‘inferior 
racial stock’, were to serve their German masters as a slave class. All that 
remained was for the Germans to finish off the Soviet Union in 1942 so 
that the dreams of fascist war could be realized. 

Of course, the German army’s 1942 campaign that drove deep into the 
Caucasus and reached the western bank of the Volga in Stalingrad ended 
in catastrophic failure, one that put the Germans on their back foot for 
the remainder of the war.** Events during the year, however, also demon- 
strated several changes to the army’s approach to war. First, the fact that the 
army could launch an offensive on only the southern section of the front by 
stripping the northern and central sections of the bulk of their mechanized 
and motorized units highlighted the Germans’ relative weakness. Second, 
it rescinded the commissar order, reasoning that it only stoked Red Army 
resistance. Third, both the regime and the army decided to provide bet- 
ter treatment for Soviet POWs and civilians in hopes that they could be 
plugged into the German war economy. Fourth, and more importantly 
for its future conduct during the war, it made a conscious effort to utilize 
the resources under its control in the occupied east for the German war 
effort.*° Realizing that the material and manpower balance favoured the 
Red Army, German commanders in the East—especially at the corps and 
division levels—consciously attempted to draw civilians into working for 
their units. 

This adjustment reflected the army’s traditional adherence to military 
necessity. By 1943 at the latest, this understanding of the war as one of 
resources predominated, as a Ninth Army order from May 1943 made 
clear: 


Total war demands the total employment of all labour power and the com- 
plete registration and collection of all materials important for the war. Every 
prisoner of war and civilian capable of labour equals a worker, every captured 
weapon a saving of raw material and labour output. The supply of workers 
to the Heimat is therefore of decisive importance. 


The fascist, or ideological, war demanded by the state was still part of 
the army’s arsenal—the brutal ‘large operation’ anti-partisan sweeps that 
characterized the army’s response to the growing partisan movement in the 
rear areas testified to its presence—but these could also be integrated into 
the total war approach that drove army policy in 1942 and 1943.4” Perhaps 
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the largest contradiction to the Nazi policy of transforming the native pop- 
ulations into little more than slaves was the arming of various conquered 
groups in service of the army. Such members were but the tip of the iceberg 
of Russians, Ukrainians, Belarusians, and others who served as Hz/fswillage, 
or volunteers, in the German army as drivers, mechanics, labourers, and 
bakers, freeing up Germans for combat duty. The army also participated 
in Sauckel’s labour action rounding up labour from the occupied East to 
send for work in German fields, mines, and factories, though it also kept 
hundreds of thousands of workers for its own purposes.^? Finally, evidence 
exists for German units supplying Soviet civilians with food in direct oppo- 
sition to orders emanating from Berlin. In all probability, such programmes 
were not undertaken on humanitarian grounds, but rather were attempts 
to limit disease and resistance, as well as to encourage civilians to work with 
the Germans.?? 

Between mid-1942 and mid-1943—depending on the section of the 
front—the army's total war approach predominated. Beginning in spring 
1943, however, the army again switched course as scorched earth retreats 
became an important component of army practice. As the Red Army 
increasingly gained the initiative—especially after the failure at Kursk—the 
Germans began to both voluntarily shorten the line and retreat under con- 
siderable stress from their opponent.?? Retreats carried out under intense 
Soviet pressure in the south were not as all-encompassing as those pre- 
pared in advance in the northern and central sectors, but all attempted 
to leave nothing of value for the advancing Red Army. After extracting 
as much food, livestock, and other needed materials—including people— 
as possible, the Germans systematically destroyed shelters, factories, rail- 
roads, public utilities, crops, wells, and even trees and bushes—in other 
words, the very terrain itself.°! While the army carried out similar retreats 
in France in 1917/1918 and in other theatres, such as Norway, during the 
Second World War, none of these reached the scale of the withdrawals car- 
ried out in the Soviet Union, particularly in the numbers of Soviet civilians 
forcibly evacuated to the west. Such an approach clearly fit within the army’s 
understanding of military necessity within the age of total war. Similar poli- 
cies, however, were not utilized during the German retreat in the west in 
1944, suggesting that Nazi ideological beliefs played a large role in moti- 
vating the army's policy in the east. The destruction left by the retreating 
army closely corresponded with the Nazi vision of the Manichean conflict 
between Nazism and what it termed Asiatic Bolshevism; if Germany could 
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not exploit these areas along the lines found in General Plan East, then 
they would be abandoned, utterly devastated and left useless. 

Two other issues need to be mentioned in connection with the con- 
vergence of the army’s military necessity with Nazi fascist war. First, the 
army’s officer corps underwent a marked structural change during the war 
and the older generation of commanders who led the army into the war— 
the Bocks, Leebs, and Hoepners— were replaced by men who worked their 
way up through the officer corps based on their battlefield performance. 
The Models and the Schörners represented a new breed of German com- 
manders, whose toughness and ideological fervour were intended to com- 
pensate for Germany’s increasing material weakness, and who increasingly 
served as frontline combat officers.?? For men such as these, ideological 
indoctrination was a key component of their approach to the war. In an 
order disseminated in 1943 about the importance of officers modelling 
National Socialism for their men, Schörner stated: 


In this enormous struggle to be or not to be, there is no compromise solution. 
There is only an increase in the sense of duty and the cold will to win or to 
die. Everyone must understand: fate is hard and merciless, it inclines toward 
those whose inner strength and confidence is stronger. We can and we will 
win, but this enormous struggle requires an enormous exertion of force. No 


one can be excluded; everyone is involved. No one can exist “outside of it. 93 


Schórner's claim that ‘fate is hard and merciless; it inclines toward those 
whose inner strength and confidence is stronger? leads to the second issue: 
the army's belief that a total war demanded the total mobilization of all 
resources, including the minds and psyches of its soldiers, or what the 8th 
Panzer Division described as ‘a so-called inner totalization’ to confront 
‘war weariness and an ebbing of the spirit of resistance’.”* From the very 
beginnings of the Third Reich, elements of the army leadership attempted 
to align the army with the Nazi regime. It was not until the middle years of 
the war, however, that this became a true point of emphasis for the army. 
By 1943, the army was consciously exploiting Nazi propaganda in hopes of 
convincing its men to stay in the field. While it is extremely difficult to gauge 
the impact of this ideological material on the troops, it seems probable that 
this, in combination with a more ideologically inclined officer corps, led 
the rank and file to consciously fight a war more closely aligned with the 
fascist war desired by the Nazi state. 
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The convergence of several factors, including the scale and intensity of 
combat in the East, the growing inferiority of the German army vis-a-vis 
its Soviet opponent, the evolution of the German officer corps, and the 
increasing barrage of Nazi propaganda within the ranks, thus resulted in 
the army undergoing a ‘revolution of the moral sphere’. Its adherence 
to military necessity radicalized under both the strains of total war and 
pressure from Nazi ideological demands, and by 1943, it now waged the 
most radical and violent variant of fascist warfare in Europe. 

During the Second World War, the German war effort contained two dif- 
ferent approaches that variously competed and complemented one another. 
General Plan East and the racial utopia it hoped to create in eastern Europe 
symbolized Germany’s fascist war—one that aimed to destroy the cultures 
and societies of eastern Europe. The German army, viewing war through 
the traditional lens of military necessity, understood that victory in a pop- 
ular, industrial war could only be achieved through quick and decisive vic- 
tories. When this failed during Operation Barbarossa, and it realized that 
the war would have to be fought as a total war in order for Germany 
to emerge victorious, the army complemented its focus on the battlefield 
with campaigns directed at Soviet society. Anti-partisan warfare became an 
important component of the army’s activities in the Soviet Union, while 
the institution also became one of the primary drivers of mobilizing the 
region’s resources for the German war effort. The invasion and occupation 
of Poland in 1939 displayed elements of fascist war, and 1941’s Oper- 
ation Barbarossa displayed a much closer relationship between the army 
and state’s approach to war, but it was only in 1943-1944 that the two 
approaches fused into one: the army’s determination to wage total war was 
imbued with the state’s desire to fight a fascist war and this resulted in 
extremely destructive violence. It was the combination of Nazi ideology 
and the military’s adamant belief in military necessity that caused the hor- 
rifying death and destruction that ravaged eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Kramer’s concept of fascist war is thus applicable to German policies 
and actions in the East, but the qualitative difference in vision, scale, inten- 
sity, and violence between Germany’s goals and those of Italy, Spain, and 
Croatia, among others, suggests that the German variant of fascist war was 
clearly the most radical and destructive version. It is certainly understand- 
able to see how the NCO stationed in the Caucasus whose letter opened 
this chapter would believe that war had its own laws: subjected to both the 
totalizing demands of the Nazi state and the Wehrmacht, he found himself 
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waging a struggle that in terms of brutality, savagery, and destructiveness, 
heralded a new stage in European armed conflict. 
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The Evolution of Ustasha Mass Violence: 
Nation-Statism, Paramilitarism, Structure, 


and Agency in the Independent State 
of Croatia, 1941 


Lovro Kralj 


‘I do not have enough strength to describe all the horrible and inhumane 
events which are happening in my parish due to the nervous breakdown I 
have suffered’. These were the opening words of a report written by the 
Croatian priest Juraj Matijević to the security forces of the Independent 
State of Croatia (Nezavisna Drzava Hrvatska, NDH) which was formed 
four months prior to the report, in April 1941. In it, Matijević described 
the height of pogroms conducted against the Serbs around Gospić, which 
were simultaneously taking place in various parts of the NDH. He was 
shocked by the pillaging, rape, and other cruelties committed by the “wild 
Ustashe’— groups of armed men often organized at the local level. The 
‘wild Ustashe’ were not formally part of the Ustasha! movement, but 
they sympathized with its ideology and ‘worked towards the leader” — 
i.e. Ante Pavelié.? Matijević himself was in fact a Ustasha sympathizer who 
‘did not have anything against’ the mass shooting of Serbs. He wrote that 
he ‘| did] not oppose the removal of Orthodox [Serbian] population’, but 
he insisted that the ethnic cleansing* of Serbs ‘should be conducted by 
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the state authorities, the regular Ustashe and the gendarmes instead of the 
local population...’,° i.e. not by hastily bottom-up mobilized groups of 
‘wild Ustashe’ from his parish. 

Matijevic’s case highlights the different—and competing—Ustasha 
visions of how the destruction of various ethnic minorities and political 
enemies of the regime was supposed to be carried out. This chapter argues 
that the Ustasha mass violence against the Serbs, Jews, and Roma was not 
monolithic; that it was largely shaped by the dynamic relationship between 
the two groups at the intra-fascist level—the nation-statists and the paramil- 
itaries; and that the differences between the two arose from the conflict- 
ing organizational principles, rather than ideological tenets. Moreover, the 
struggle between the paramilitaries and the nation-statists, and therefore 
the dynamics of mass violence in the field, was shaped by complex struc- 
tural factors and international agents. Ultimately, the clash between the 
paramilitaries and the nation-statists was not a specific trait of the Ustasha 
movement, but a case in point of all fascist movements which took power 
and established regimes. 

Michael Mann defined fascism as ‘the pursuit of a transcendent and 
cleansing nation-statism through paramilitarism’.° Nation-statism refers to 
fascist worship of the state power organized on authoritarian principles. The 
idea that only a strong state can resolve the economic, moral, and social 
crisis is the cornerstone of nation-statism.’ Unlike nation-statism which 
conceives the fascist revolution as a top-down process, paramilitarism is 
‘welling up spontaneously from below’.® Fascist paramilitarism was char- 
acterized by comradeship, violence, and action, as well as a certain style of 
do-it-yourself activism in order to carry out the fascist revolution from the 
bottom-up. 

According to Mann both paramilitarism and statism are the essential 
organizational forms of fascism. Although fascist paramilitarism and nation- 
statism successfully coexist, and even depend on each other, in the pre- 
regime phase, I hypothesize that after a fascist movement takes state power, 
a conflict between the two will ensue. In other words, paramilitarism either 
has to be subordinated to statism or vice versa. This is evident in the cases of 
Mussolini’s subjugation of squadrismo? Hitler’s elimination of SA leader- 
ship during the ‘Röhm Purge’,!? and Antonescu's suppression of the Iron 
Guard paramilitaries in Romania in January 1941.!! The period of power 
struggle between the paramilitaries who argue for a revolution from below 
and the statists who argue for a top-down approach will be called fascism 
in transition. 
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The Ustasha paramilitary political practices in the NDH can be found 
on three main levels. Initially, at the levels of the elite, Ustasha paramili- 
tarism was embodied in Ante Pavelic’s inner circle of rasovi.!? These were 
high-ranking Ustasha émigrés who came back with Pavelić from Italy in 
April 1941 and occupied various positions within the NDH. The function 
of the ras was never defined by law, and in fact they often stood above it. 
The legitimacy of rasovi stemmed from a charismatic relationship!? with 
Pavelié, which was based on faith, dedication, and emotional community 
established through sacrifices made during the interwar period of emigra- 
tion in the Ustasha camps in Italy and Hungary.!* 

Immediately after the formation of the NDH in April 1941, its armed 
forces were divided between the regular army of the NDH called Domo- 
branstvo | Home-Guards]| which was recruited through conscription, and 
the Ustasha Corps | Ustaska vojnica] which was an official, institutional- 
ized paramilitary arm of the Ustasha movement. The Ustasha Corps was de 
facto independent of the regular army, and its units were mostly composed 
of volunteers.!° According to historian Damir Jug the Ustasha Corps was 
characterized by ‘decentralization and disorganization as well as disconnect 
between the actions in the field and the command structures. Therefore 
there was an absence of hierarchical subordination which is characteristic 
of the military’. The Ustasha Corps was led by rasovi who often bypassed 
any command structure and maintained direct communication with the 
Poglavnik (i.e. ‘leader?).!9 

Unlike the Ustasha Corps, which was institutionalized to a degree, no 
matter how ambiguously, the most radical expression of paramilitarism in 
NDH was embodied in the groups of ‘wild Ustashe’. These were locally 
organized groups which exercised mass violence in a pogrom-like form 
mainly against the Serbs in NDH. The term ‘wild Ustashe’ was created 
by the Ustasha regime in order to differentiate between the formal mem- 
bers of the political wing!” and the military faction—in the form of the 
Ustasha Corps—of the movement on the one hand; and those who, despite 
‘working towards the Poglavnik’, were not members of any official state 
or movement institutions, on the other. In this chapter the term ‘wild 
Ustashe’ is used as an ideal type, retroactively, in reference to any non-state 
and non-Ustasha member who exercised mass violence towards the ethnic 
groups targeted by the Ustasha regime. In the historical documents and the 
Ustasha press, the ‘wild Ustashe’ were also called ‘peasant-Ustashe’, ‘irreg- 
ular Ustashe’, ‘Nastashe’, ‘so-called Ustashe’, and ‘village militias’ [seoske 
straže |.1° The Ustasha regime sometimes also used the term ‘wild Ustashe? 
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in a broader sense, including even official members of the movement who 
breached direct orders from the top. 

Although the activities of the “wild Ustashe’ are still under researched, 
they are a subject of historical controversy. Some historians have pointed 
out that ‘attempts to ascribe a part of responsibility to the “wild Ustashe” 
over whom Pavelié [supposedly] did not have control’ should be seen as a 
form of negative historical revisionism.!? One of the main disagreements 
is over the degree of autonomy they enjoyed, how they were mobilized, 
and what their relationship was to the state. In one of the earliest studies 
of the topic Mladen Coli¢ recognized that the ‘wild Ustashe’ were the 
by-product of Ustasha propaganda and that their creation was encouraged 
by the Ustasha movement. However, Colić controversially argued that the 
activities of both the Ustasha Corps and ‘wild Ustashe’ were ‘uncontrolled’ 
and that ‘no one wanted to prevent them in their violence and mass murder 
which they committed??? Damir Jug claimed that rasovi had the key role 
in organizing the ‘wild Ustashe’, which demonstrates their dependence 
on the regime, while at the same time they were relatively autonomous 
and continued to exist after the summer of 1941 when Pavelić called for 
their dissolution.?! Tomislav Dulié insisted that the ‘wild Ustashe’ were 
‘irregular only in the formal sense?.?? 

The main argument in this chapter is that the ‘wild Ustashe’ were 
a by-product of a contradictory relationship between nation-statism and 
paramilitarism in generic fascism on the one hand, and national specifici- 
ties of fascist mobilization in Croatia on the other. The creation of the ‘wild 
Ustashe’ was encouraged by the regime due to increasing need for man- 
power to execute ethnic cleansing and genocide within the NDH. Even 
though the Ustasha leadership backed the ‘wild Ustashe’ and shared the 
same ideological aims, the relationship between the two was not a one-way 
street. The ‘wild Ustashe’ often pursued local interests and exercised vio- 
lence autonomously from the state, even when they were ordered from the 
top to stop. 

The case of ‘wild Ustashe’ is useful for probing the limits of the concept 
of fascist warfare due to specificities in the practice of violence. It demon- 
strates how the overlap between the charismatic leadership, fascist ideology, 
nation and state-building, coupled with other structural factors, can erase 
any kind of limit to violence. 
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ASCENT TO POWER 


The Ustasha movement was founded in 1930 by Croatian nationalist émi- 
grés led by Ante Pavelić, The core of early Ustasha ideology consisted of 
(1) radical nation-statism, or the idea of an uncompromising insistence 
on the establishment of an independent Croatian state, through secession 
from Yugoslavia??; (2) organic nationalism through an insistence that only 
Croats-by-blood could participate in Croatian politics?*; (3) xenophobia 


and chauvinism through an emphasis on the cleansing of foreigners from 
the territory of Croatia?” ; (4) glorification of violence”; and (5) charismatic 
leadership embodied in the figure of the Poglavnik. 

The original ideological core of the Ustasha movement went through a 
process of intense fascistization from the mid-1930s onwards, due in part to 
ideological transfers from other fascist movements—principally Nazism.?7 
It was also during this period that the Ustasha movement autonomously 
adopted several new ideological elements which allow us to classify it as 
definitively fascist. Antisemitism, anti-communism, anti-democratic atti- 
tudes, anti-individualism, and racism were fully integrated, and by early 
1940 had crystalized into a coherent and original Ustasha fascist ideology. 

After a brief war during which the Axis forces defeated the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia in April 1941, Germany and Italy supported the creation of 
the NDH, which consisted of contemporary territories of Croatia (with- 
out parts of Littoral Croatia, Istria, Dalmatia, and Medimurje) and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. According to the data from the German estimates NDH 
had a population of approximately 6.5 million. Those identified as Croats 
by the Ustashe (including about 700,000 Muslims) numbered 4 million 
(61%), Serbs constituted the largest ethnic minority numbering 1.95 mil- 
lion (30%).7° Other groups targeted by the Ustashe were the 40,000 (0.6%) 
Jews and about 20,000 (0.3%) Roma.?? This multi-ethnic composition was 
considered a threat to the future of NDH as it obstructed plans for a ‘new 
beginning’ and the ‘rebirth of the nation’, as defined by the Ustasha ideo- 
logues. Reducing the number of minorities through ethnic cleansing was 
therefore of utmost importance to the Ustasha leaders. 

The Ustashe had conceived the elimination of targeted minorities in 
terms of a historical mission. The international circumstances offered a 
unique opportunity to solve the Serbian, Jewish, and Roma question(s). 
For example, Vlado Singer, a prominent Ustasha member who oversaw the 
establishment of the Ustasha secret service in NDH, noted privately in May 
1941 that 
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our revolution is taking place during a great war. In such circumstances 
things can happen, which usually cannot occur... We must seize this oppor- 
tunity. Serbs have been our death-threat for three hundred years... Now is 
the chance!” 


In operative terms the task of the persecution of Serbs, Jews, and Roma 
was given to Eugen Dido Kvaternik—the de facto head of the security 
apparatus of NDH. As a ras, Kvaternik had direct access to Pavelić with 
whom he met on a daily basis to coordinate state security.?! Allegedly, 
Kvaternik told one of his associates that Pavelić himself had ordered him to 
implement the measures against the Serbs and Jews. Kvaternik argued that 
he understood that the Serbian and Jewish question ‘had to be resolved 
for the future of the Croatian nation and the state, and someone had to 
sacrifice himself for this aim, someone had to implement these gruesome, 
but necessary measures?.5? 

Immediately after the formation of the NDH the Ustasha press initiated 
a relentless propaganda campaign against Jews and Serbs. In May and June 
1941, Ustasha ministers and other high-ranking members of the move- 
ment gave statements in the press inciting the removal of Serbs and Jews 
from the NDH.?? Judging by the press, which was firmly under the con- 
trol of the regime, the conclusion can be drawn that there was a consensus 
among the Ustasha elite that the NDH should be ethnically cleansed of 
Serbs and Jews, and later on Roma as well. However, it seems that there 
was no unanimity on the methods to be used. For example, Lovro Sušić, 
the Economy Minister, publicly noted on June 1941 that the Ustashe ‘do 
not want a bloody cleansing..., but Serbs do have to move out’.** Others, 
such as the priest Dionizije Juricev, a Ustasha member and Pavelic’s per- 
sonal chaplain, argued that ‘no one besides Croats can live in our country. 
We know what to do with those who refuse to be converted [to Catholi- 
cism]’.°° Finally, the radicals within the movement argued for cleansing 
through murder. For example, Viktor Gutić, one of 22 regional governors 
of NDH, told his followers in May 1941 to ‘kill Serbs wherever you find 


them’.°° 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN THE PERSECUTION 
OF SERBS, JEWS, AND ROMA IN NDH 


The persecution of Serbs and Jews started in various forms immediately 
after the Ustashe took power in April 1941, while the destruction of Roma 
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reached its peak only in 1942. There are two main commonalities in the 
persecution of Serbs, Jews, and Roma. First, persecution of these minorities 
had acommon root in the xenophobic and chauvinistic Ustasha ideological 
core. Secondly, the persecutions were influenced by a common structural 
factor: none of these minorities could rely on their nation-states for protec- 
tion. Serbia was occupied and ceased being able to protect its citizens, while 
Jews and Roma could not count on any neighbouring state to intervene 
on their behalf. 

Despite these similarities, methods of ethnic cleansing applied differed 
greatly due to various structural factors. First, Jews and Roma were defined 
by state legislation as racial categories through the race laws of 30 April 
1941.3” Thus, actions against Jews and Roma were supposed to be con- 
ducted by the state institutions. This policy was followed relatively consis- 
tently and most Jews and Roma in NDH were murdered through state- 
organized operations such as concentration and death camps. No such def- 
inition of Serbs, in the framework of state legislation, existed in the NDH 
which gave the Ustashe a high level of flexibility to solve the ‘Serbian ques- 
tion’. 

The second major factor influencing differing persecution of Jews and 
Serbs was the demographic and geographic distribution of these minorities. 
Jews were overwhelmingly concentrated in urban areas with more than 
75% of them residing in cities.°° This placed Croatian Jews in a particularly 
perilous situation because they were in the immediate vicinity of the centres 
of repressive apparatus and effective transit networks such as railways. In 
contrast, the Serbs were distributed across 60-70% of the territory of the 
NDH, populating mostly rural areas.?? 

These factors profoundly influenced the destruction rates of the per- 
secuted minorities. It is estimated that 350,000 Serbs lost their lives in 
NDH from 1941 to 1945, including also combatant victims (as Parti- 
sans or Chetniks [ Cetniks]). This amounts to a destruction rate of nearly 
18%. By contrast, out of roughly 40,000 Jews living in NDH, only 9000 
survived the war, amounting to a 77.5% destruction rate. Statistics for the 
Roma population are most difficult to establish due to census-related prob- 
lems. However, their losses are estimated to have been between 15,000 
and 27,000 individuals, which amounts to a minimum destruction rate of 
75%.4° These great variations in death rates are partly a result of different 
methods of violence and the above-mentioned structural factors. Given the 
higher number of Serbs to be persecuted, the Ustashe oscillated between 
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the application of non-lethal methods of ethnic cleansing such as assimila- 
tion, deportation to Serbia, and, ultimately, genocide. 

The NDH policy of deportations was closely intertwined with the Ger- 
man one. The two countries reached an agreement in June 1941 which 
envisioned a large-scale exchange of populations. Approximately 180,000 
Serbs from NDH would be deported to Serbia, which was under German 
occupation, while in turn, Germans would deport to NDH an equiva- 
lent number of Slovenes from the newly annexed territories.*! However, 
the deportation policy was a failure for the Ustashe because the Ger- 
mans cancelled the agreement in September 1941 after 17,706 Serbs were 
‘legally’ deported to Serbia. The Germans complained that the Serbian 
refugees were deported in terrible conditions, that they were spreading 
diseases, and most importantly that in all likelihood deportees would join 
the resistance.^? However, parallel to the ‘legal’ top-down deportations, 
the Ustashe were also conducting ‘wild’ deportations. This resulted in the 
flight or expulsion of 200,000 Serbs who found refuge in Serbia by the end 
of 1941.*° 

The policy of mass deportations was entangled with the assimilationist 
policy implemented through conversions to Catholicism. Only the lower 
Serbian classes, such as the peasants, could be converted to Catholicism. 
The Serbian intellectual, political, religious, and economic elite was for- 
bidden from converting, and they were supposed to disappear from the 
NDH either through deportation or mass murder.** The total number 
of Serbian converts could have possibly reached 250,000.^? However, the 
assimilationist policy was rejected by the Ustasha hardliners and revolution- 
ary purists. The armed Ustasha groups operating in the countryside often 
killed Serbs regardless of whether they had converted to Catholicism. This 
caused outrage among the proponents of conversion within the regime, 
who criticized the violence against the converts in the Catholic newspapers 
as early as May 1941.46 


STRUCTURE, AGENCY, AND THE RISE 
OF THE BOTTOM-UP VIOLENCE 


Immediately after the Ustashe came to power they faced several structural 
problems. First, the Jack of personnel and expertise within the movement 
stemmed from their pre-war history. The movement could rely on about 
200 Ustashe who returned with Pavelic from Italy in April 1941, and about 
900 sworn members in the country.*” Owing to the relatively small number 
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of members and an underdeveloped hierarchical organization, Paveli¢ and 
his acolytes lacked the competence to run a state. Moreover, the Ustashe 
nurtured a deep distrust towards the administration and state apparatus 
inherited from the Kingdom of Yugoslavia.*® One of the first orders issued 
by Pavelié, on 10 April 1941, stated: 


In the regions and areas in which Ustasha storm troops have not yet arrived, 
the Ustashe should recruit the irregular [pucki] Ustashe, and they should 
|... | immediately take local government into their hands, and establish com- 
plete order and security... Furthermore, all the domestic traitors, enemies of 
Croatia and all unreliable persons should be arrested |... | and neutralized.*? 


With this order, Pavelié encouraged mass violence in the field. Parallel to 
the initial arrests of Jewish and Serbian elites conducted by state institutions, 
a wave of violence also swept the country conducted by armed groups 
from below. Already on 17 April, gendarmes found 25 corpses near Staro 
Petrovo Selo. Local Ustashe from Nova Kapela had massacred these men 
on the excuse that they were Chetniks. However, the violence transcended 
ethnic lines because some of the victims were Croats.?? Local gendarmes 
complained to the newly established central authorities in Zagreb that such 
Occurrences were widespread and needed to be stopped because they were 
illegal.°! This reveals a deep division between the local gendarmes and 
state officials on the one hand, and the rank-and-file Ustashe on the other. 
However, the Ustasha elite continued to make calls for actions from below, 
hoping that this would create a pool of recruits for the movement, which 
by this time desperately needed new members to consolidate its power. 

According to Stjepan Vukovac, state secretary in the Ministry ofthe Inte- 
rior, already in May 1941 he started to raise concerns that violence from 
below might undermine the creation of effective institutions. Minister of 
the Interior Andrija Artukovié invited Eugen Dido Kvaternik to a meeting 
where he argued that there was ‘currently a need for revolutionary mea- 
sures’.°* Frustrated with Artukovié's unwillingness to act Vukovac resigned 
and told another Ustasha that there were two opposing groups within the 
movement. Rasovi embodied in Dido Kvaternik and other Ustasha émigrés 
were more prone to defending revolutionary measures and consequently 
violence from below, while there was another group of 5-6 ministers who 
belonged to a ‘moderate wing’. Ministers who belonged to this “moderate 
wing” were Lovro Sušić, Economy Minister, and Milovan Žanić, Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Committee.°* However, their ‘moderate’ attitudes 
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should be carefully contextualized. Lovro Sušić supported the deporta- 
tions of Serbs from NDH, and Milovan Žanić had co-signed the race laws. 
Vladimir Kosak, Minister of Finance, who is also often mentioned as a 
‘moderate’, argued that he “wanted all property [of the persecuted minori- 
ties] to be nationalized and governed by the state and not for it to fall in the 
hands of private individuals’.°* Therefore the so-called ‘moderates’ were 
actually statist-oriented Ustashe who argued for a top-down approach to 
the ethnic cleansing in NDH, not opposing it. Their disagreement with 
the radical paramilitaries was not about the final goal, but about the means 
through which it was supposed to be achieved. 

Secondly, the *totalitarian'?? tendencies of the Ustasha movement, cou- 
pled with the Ustasha distrust in the existing state administration resulted 
in the creation of a parallel system of movement and state governance. Pavelić 
issued several contradictory decrees in this regard. On 26 April he publicly 
noted that ‘some Ustasha trustees and Ustasha offices | were | performing 
state functions even after the government was formed’, and ordered that 
such practices should stop immediately.” However, this apparent subju- 
gation of the movement to the state was nullified only three days later 
when Paveli¢ issued another decree stating that the Ustasha movement’s 
branches across the country could intervene in the affairs of the state bod- 
ies if they were ‘not acting in complete accordance with the written and 
spiritual norms of the Ustasha principles’.°” 

The result was the emergence of fascist partitocracy which gave superi- 
ority to party organs over the state institutions and in practice created chaos 
on the ground. For example, Dragutin Kamber, member of the Ustasha 
movement, wrote in his memoirs that ‘nobody knew who they were sup- 
posed to answer to. Everyone had their own piece of paper with a different 
stamp, with different orders. Nobody knew whose order had greater com- 
petencies... Nobody knew who can arrest or release those who were already 
arrested’.°® This created gaps in power relations which were filled by irreg- 
ulars and paramilitaries. Moreover, by undermining the state institutions, 
the paramilitary Ustashe often rendered them powerless in the rural areas. 

In order to compensate for the lack of personnel and expertise and to 
subject the state institutions to the movement's control the Ustashe prop- 
agated a specific vision of the ‘New Man’, a role-model for the citizens of 
NDH.?? The New Ustasha Man was supposed to spearhead the anthro- 
pological revolution and lead by example in order to bring about radical 
change in the behaviour and morality of the entire Croatian population. 
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The New Man was supposed to be pro-active, aggressive, and show ini- 
tiative to drive the agenda of the Ustasha movement. Therefore the indi- 
vidual had to have a significant level of autonomy in the decision-making 
process. This would make up for the initially low Ustasha membership 
and compensate for the lack of communications between command centres 
and agents on the ground. The new recruits were encouraged to imple- 
ment genocidal violence as part of the ‘working towards the Poglavnik’. 
For example, Viktor Gutić, a regional Ustasha leader, gave a speech to a 
crowd in Sanski Most at the end of May 1941 proclaiming: 


There will not be a single Serb here any more. I issued drastic orders for 
their complete [economic] destruction, and there are new orders for their 
complete [physical] annihilation. None of you should be weak in this regard, 
always keep in mind that they [Serbs] were our gravediggers, destroy them 
wherever you meet them. You will be given blessings from our chief of state 
and my own.°! 


By giving a ‘green light’ to the population regarding the persecution of 
Serbs, the Ustashe granted ordinary people a licence to kill. Many on the 
ground thus saw violence as the best means to demonstrate their loyalty to 
the regime. This behaviour is confirmed by Dragutin Kamber who observed 
the actions and noted that many self-proclaimed Ustashe declared that 
‘the revolution has erupted, and during revolution only personal courage 
coupled with patriotism counts’. Kamber concluded that ‘the degree of 
patriotism was measured according to the number of slaughtered Jews and 
Serbs’.°* Higher Ustasha officials reassured the population that neither 
‘Jews and Serbs, nor those who serve them, will ever come back. The Serbs 
and Jews cannot exist any more, nor will they, that is guaranteed by the 
Croatian military and the Croatian Ustashe’.® 

The lack of personnel coupled with the idea of the ‘New Man’ created 
incentives for some of the population to join the emerging ‘wild Ustasha’ 
groups. Siding with the regime could create opportunities for upward social 
mobility. New recruits could swiftly reach previously unattainable or newly 
formed positions in various state and party institutions. As an example, 
the events surrounding the ‘Vujčić affair’, which took place in the city of 
Karlovac in May 1941, are revealing. Milan Vujci¢ was a respected lawyer 
of Serbian ethnicity who was killed by five young Croatian nationalists. 
The local authorities soon identified the murderers, and a fierce debate 
ensued among the local Ustasha officials whether the youngsters should be 
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arrested and brought to justice or exonerated because they were conducting 
operations instrumental to the Ustasha cause. Out of eight members ofthe 
local Ustasha office, only three voted for arrest. However, the information 
about who killed Vujčić quickly spread throughout the city and the local 
officials understood that they would discredit themselves if they simply 
released the murderers. Therefore the suspected killers were arrested and 
transferred to Zagreb, where they were released and advised not to go back 
to Karlovac. The ringleader was soon recruited by the Ustashe and ended 
his career as an Abwehr officer, a position he attained thanks to his initial 
swift advancement through the Ustasha ranks.Ó* 

Although there are no exact statistical data on the social background 
of the *wild Ustashe', one regional study suggests that men joining the 
Ustashe came from a relatively poor background.Ó? Reports from the 
Ustasha Corps corroborate this, and they also indicated that men were 
promoted due to political or personal connections.°® Newly created oppor- 
tunities for upward social mobility on the one hand, and conformism on the 
other, resulted in a staggering recruitment success for the Ustasha move- 
ment. It increased from about 2000 members in April 1941 to 150,000 
by the end of the year.” 

Finally, ineffectiveness of state institutions, economic mismanagement, 
and most importantly the widespread persecution of Serbs and Jews led to 
a serious fall of living standards and economic hardship for the population 
in NDH. Already in June 1941 German officials warned the Ustashe that, 
according to their estimates, the country would face a catastrophe if the 
nourishment of population did not improve.?? The population in many 
parts of NDH suffered serious food shortages.Ó? The situation deteriorated 
further in the following months. By 1944 the population of the NDH had 
the lowest daily bread ration in all of Europe.” 

The economic hardships gave rise to the motive of securing economic 
wellbeing, as well as the possibility of quick accumulation of wealth, among 
agents participating in the paramilitary violence. The leading Ustashe were 
aware of this and consciously used redistribution of the wealth of perse- 
cuted minorities as a recruitment method.’! For example, paramilitary- 
oriented Viktor Gutié noted in Prnjavor that ‘we will destroy all Serbs, we 
will slaughter them, we will deport them. If anyone needs a cow, a horse or 
a bull you can take it all from the Serbs, have no fear'./? However, this was 
in complete contradiction with the orders issued almost simultaneously by 
the statist-oriented Ustasha officials in other parts of the country.’ 
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Most reports of the massacres of Serbs by the ‘wild Ustashe’ describe 
extensive plunder. Moreover, since the locally organized ‘wild Ustashe’ 
were not part of the state apparatus, they did not receive a state income. 
This further motivated them to loot the property of the targeted minori- 
ties in order to secure their economic wellbeing.’* A similar situation can 
be observed within the Ustasha Corps, owing to logistical deficiencies.”° 
Therefore the paramilitaries were more likely to economically reward their 
members directly from the looted property on the spot, unlike the statists 
who wanted to conduct an organized redistribution of wealth top-down. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ‘WILD USTASHE’ 


Activities of the ‘wild Ustashe’ grew quickly during spring 1941. Their 
numbers also swiftly increased, peaking at about 25,000-30,000 men 
under arms in the summer./? Considering that, in the same period, gen- 
darmes numbered about 6000 men and the Ustasha Corps units only 
4500, the ‘wild Ustashe’ were a major agent in shaping the violence on 
the ground. The only force which could match their numbers was the reg- 
ular military [ Domobranstvo] with about 45,000 newly mobilized men./7 

The rise of the ‘wild Ustashe’ is inextricably connected to the pol- 
icy of ethnic cleansing and genocide. During the spring and summer of 
1941, together with the Ustasha Corps, they became the main agent in 
the persecution of Serbs in the countryside while the central state and 
movement agencies spearheaded the persecution in the cities. The Ustasha 
press boasted about ‘thousands of peasant Ustashe’ in the countryside 
who were ‘begging’ to be sent into action against the enemies of the 
regime.’® Indeed, the reports from August in particular show that the 
Ustasha Corps was increasingly relying on quickly mobilized “wild Ustasha’ 
peasants in order to conduct ‘cleansing’ operations.’” The word cleansing 
has become a common euphemism for the indiscriminate murder of Serbs 
by the Ustashe. As one Ustasha report of 6 August 1941 clearly stated, 
‘cleansing should be understood as destruction — murder and slaughter of 
the Serbs, without any regard to their age or sex, and also as the destruction 
of their property’. 

Through ethnic cleansing, the Ustasha Corps and the irregular “wild 
Ustashe’ groups murdered over 100,000 Serbs throughout the country- 
side by the end of summer 1941. The pogroms of the ‘wild Ustashe’ were 
the main cause for the eruption of the large-scale Serbian rebellion against 
the Ustasha regime.?! The rebellion started in June 1941 in Hercegovina, 
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and then spread across the rest of NDH. The resistance would eventu- 
ally crystalize into two rival organizations, the Serbian nationalist Chet- 
nik movement and the multi-ethnic, Communist-led, Partisan movement 
headed by Josip Broz Tito. The eruption of the rebellion in turn created a 
need for additional forces on the ground and the ‘wild Ustashe’ performed 
the role of auxiliaries. However, the participation of the “wild Ustashe’ cre- 
ated grave difficulties, in an operative sense, due to their lack of training, 
discipline, and chain of command. The ‘wild Ustashe’ were known some- 
times to shoot in confusion at the members of the Ustasha Corps or the 
regular military.” 

Despite their initial usefulness, the “wild Ustashe’ soon became a bur- 
den for the regime on both domestic and international level. Domestically, 
they were prone to open conflicts with state institutions on the local level.9? 
Paramilitary-oriented regular Ustashe were also becoming increasingly dar- 
ing when it came to their relationship to representatives of the state and 
caused serious tensions with the regular military as well.°* 

The Ustasha regime was also facing a series of reports about increasing 
discontent among the Croatian population. For example, according to a 
gendarme report from August 1941 in Gospié morale in the region was 
low and there was increasing fear of what the ‘future brings, if there is no 
energetic stop to all the anarchy and usurpation of power by the Ustasha 
organizations, and especially by the so-called wild Ustashe?.8° 

In an attempt to hide the bloody trail of the ‘wild Ustashe’ and the 
Ustasha Corps, and to whitewash his guilt, Pavelić responded through 
propaganda and an increase in state-organized persecution. Pavelić falsely 
accused the Jews that they were ‘spreading false news with the purpose 
of alarming the population’, and announced that the Jews ‘are considered 
collectively responsible, and will be treated accordingly, under the criminal 
law and placed in prison detention under the open sky [referring to the 
concentration camps '.59 

In the same order issued on 26 June 1941, Pavelié publicly condemned 
any illegal actions against any individual.” Although in some areas the 
order was taken seriously, in others the killings continued.°° For instance, 
on 27 June in the town of Stolac a Ustasha detachment of 30 members 
started to gather their victims. In the midst of the round-up, a postman 
brought a telegram to the Ustasha in charge which contained orders to stop 
the murder. After a brief discussion with the other Ustashe they decided 
to continue with the mass murder of about 100 Serbs.°” In truth, as Dulić 
noted, ‘Pavelic’s intervention did not result from a sincere effort to stop 
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the killings’, because a few days earlier he told the Italian ambassador in 
Zagreb that he wanted to cleanse the entire territory of NDH of Jews and 
Serbs.?? 

On 30 June Pavelié acknowledged that the Ustashe did interfere with 
the state institutions on the local level, but he announced the ‘end of the 
revolutionary period’.”! This meant that the initiatives from below were 
supposed to be replaced with orders from above. However, the activities of 
the ‘wild Ustashe’ continued and Pavelic only started to seriously consider 
cancelling his patronage over them when Italy and Germany questioned 
the ability of his regime to pacify the uprising in the NDH. When the 
Ustashe killed a group of Serbs from Bosanski Petrovac, a local Italian 
commander intervened. Lieutenant- Colonel Lohengrin Giraud organized 
a meeting with local representatives of the civil authorities, gendarmes, and 
the Ustasha movement in June 1941, and noted that: 


This bestial barbarity was committed by the Ustashe, and not by the regular 
[state] authorities. In Croatia I only recognize official authorities and the 
gendarmes, I do not want to even hear about the Ustashe.... If the activities 
of the Ustashe are not stopped immediately, I will use force.?? 


When the alarmed Croatian local authorities submitted a report about 
this meeting to the regional NDH authorities, they received clarification 
not to succumb to Italian demands and to continue business as usual.?? 
However, Italian interventions did not stop at the lower level and soon 
involved General Vittorio Ambrosio, the commander of the 2nd Italian 
Army which was in charge of maintaining security in parts of the annexed 
Croatian territories now called Governorate of Dalmatia. Ambrosio argued 
that ‘the crimes, abuse of power, and acts of violence that are taking place 
[in NDH] are clearly incomprehensible to our men, they are carried out 
not by local authorities or bodies dependent on the latter, but by bands 
of unidentified men... sustained by rumours of mysterious orders received 
directly from central authorities [in Zagreb]’.”* The outbreak of the upris- 
ing against the Ustasha regime in the summer was used as one of the major 
justifications for the Italian occupation of the entire southern half of NDH 
by the beginning of September 1941.?* 

The Germans also warned the Ustashe that bottom-up violence could 
lead to the destabilization of the entire state.?? German military officials 
noted that the Ustashe were digging their own graves in terms of undermin- 
ing the state institutions. One German officer even noted that ‘on the entire 
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state territory there appears (...) a condition of state powerlessness?.?/ After 
a meeting with German representatives in June 1941, Domobranstvo Gen- 
eral Petar Blaskovié reported that ‘Germans have lost trust in our civil 
authorities, they doubt whether our authorities have enough energy to 
establish order in public life’. Moreover, he added that the German minor- 
ity in NDH had requested intervention from the Wehrmacht in order to 
pacify the situation.” ® 

Edmund Glaise-Horstenau, German military attaché in NDH, openly 
blamed the Ustasha elite for destabilizing the country by giving their bless- 
ing for uncontrolled violence and plunder against the Serbs.”” Glaise- 
Horstenau continuously worked against Pavelié and hoped he would 
replace the Ustashe with more moderate groups, especially the represen- 
tatives of the Croatian Peasant Party.!9? Fear spread among the Ustasha 
elite that Germany might occupy the northern part of the country, just as 
the Italian army had occupied the south. For example, Eugen Kvaternik 
noted in his memoirs that Germans ‘seriously contemplated the removal of 
Pavelić as the head of state’.!°! However, this could not be realized because 
there was no political group with popular support in Croatia which would 
be willing to collaborate with the Germans.!°* Moreover, Pavelić enjoyed 
Hitler's personal support.19? 

Finally, Pavelié issued an order on 9 August 1941 for the dissolution 
of the *wild Ustashe', hoping that this would ease the international pres- 
sure.!°* The gendarmes attempted to disarm the ‘wild Ustashe’, but they 
faced resistance from the high-ranking Ustasha officials and the disarma- 
ment had to be aborted in various localities.!° In fact multiple reports 
throughout August clearly stated that the “wild Ustashe continued with 
their activities despite the orders from the highest authority?.1°° The turn- 
ing point in policy of disciplining the “wild Ustashe’ came only in the begin- 
ning of September when Armed Forces Minister Slavko Kvaternik (not to 
be confused with his son Eugen Dido) issued an order in which he noted 
that the ‘wild Ustashe’ are ‘savages and robbers’ and instructed the Ustashe 
officials to bring order.!°” Pavelić himself gave a speech to the Ustasha 
officials in September 1941, calling on them to ‘disable the so-called wild 
Ustashe’ because ‘ten Ustashe who are used to discipline, who are ideolog- 
ically built, are worth more than thousands of unorganized, ideologically 
unbuilt and uneducated people in the crowd’.!"® The Ustasha press fol- 
lowed suit and became increasingly apologetic and seemingly self-critical; 
it demanded purification of the Ustasha ranks, warning its readership that 
*certain number of [...] wild Ustashe appeared, who, in this great period 
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[of revolution |, used their freedom to destroy the reputation of the moral 
power of the movement itself. 109 

In order to demonstrate that the Ustasha elite would take action against 
the “wild Ustashe’ they started to selectively arrest and execute them. For 
example, on 19 August, four *wild Ustashe' were shot in Sarajevo for 
maltreating Serbian prisoners.!!Ü On 3 September 1941, another ‘wild 
Ustasha’ Eugen Gutié was shot because he robbed a Serbian Orthodox 
priest while representing himself as a Ustasha official.!!! A mobile disci- 
plinary court sentenced five people to death because on 7 September in the 
village of Drenovska Glavica ‘as wild Ustashe under the leadership of Jogic 
Ibrahim they shot and killed with knives 65 individuals of Greek-Eastern 
[ Orthodox | religion’. The youngest victim was 5 months old. The court 
also established that swiftly mobilized Muslim civilians from surrounding 
villages and ‘gypsies’??? also participated in these crimes.!!? 

The micro-case-study of the events in the Bosnian village of Trzacka 
Rastela is especially revealing about the activities of the ‘wild Ustashe’. 
On 22 September 1941, a gendarme in Trzacka Rastela asked for rein- 
forcements because there was an alleged threat of being overrun by the 
*Chetniks and Communists'. On the next day, 80 soldiers of the regular 
army were sent to the terrain, and about 200 ‘armed civilians and wild 
Ustashe’ joined them.!!* The ‘wild Ustashe’ were mainly civilian Muslims 
from the surrounding villages, assembled by a Muslim priest | Hodża] Bećir 
Boric. According to Boric’s own words he was not a state official nor was 
he a member of the Ustasha movement. He maintained contacts with the 
Ustasha from the town of Cazin who often informed him when a cleansing 
operation would be conducted against the neighbouring Serbian villages 
and he would join them with ‘his men’. Borié knew that the term cleansing 
meant “killing everyone caught alive? in a designated area.!!? He was an 
experienced mass murderer who participated in many cleansing operations 
against Serbs since August.!!° Borié’s ‘wild Ustashe’ would usually enter a 
Serbian village once the Ustasha Corps killed all the Serbian men, and then 
rape, loot, and kill their victims who were mostly women and children. ^ 

However, the events at Trzacka Rastela took a different turn for Boric 
and his *wild Ustashe', as compared to previous cleansing operations. In 
Trzacka Rastela the ‘wild Ustashe? killed 27 people and another 450 in 
surrounding villages. They looted all the valuables from their victims and 
went as far as to rip the door and window frames out of their houses with 
the purpose of installing inside their own. The regional governor wrote an 
urgent report about these events to the Ministry of Interior concluding that 
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‘these people, wild Ustashe, are not under anyone’s control, and especially 
the civilian and military authorities do not have any means to stop their 
activities".!!? Bori&s men had conducted this latest mass murder without 
the usual protection from higher authorities, and at the time when the tide 
was turning against the ‘wild Ustashe’. A little over a month after the mass 
murder at Trzacka Rastela, Borić was tried by the disciplinary court, he was 
proclaimed ‘the intellectual architect’ of the mass atrocity, and was shot by 
the NDH military.!!? 


PARADIGM SHIFT 


The disciplining of the ‘wild Ustashe’ through trials, shootings, or disarma- 
ment was an exception, not a common occurrence. It served the purpose 
of conveying a message to other ‘wild Ustashe’ that the time had come 
for them to become the part of the Ustasha hierarchy through regimen- 
tation. Although the ‘wild Ustashe’ never completely disappeared, their 
numbers and activities were radically reduced by the end of 1941.!7° Most 
of ‘wild Ustashe’ joined the Ustasha Corps.!?! While the regular army’s 
forces increased from 92,000 men at the end of 1941 to 110,000 in 1942, 
the Ustasha Corps swelled from initial 4500 in mid-1941, to staggering 
42,000 members in 1942.!?? The subjugation of the ‘wild Ustashe’ to 
the Ustasha Corps seemingly reduced conflicts with the regular army. The 
commander of the II Home-Guards corps concluded on 6 December 1941 
that the disarmament of the ‘wild Ustashe’ had ended the tensions between 
the Ustashe and the military and civil authorities. 7? 

Pavelić faced grim consequences for his encouragement of the violence 
conducted against the Serbs in the countryside. The rebellion against the 
NDH which started in response had crystalized into the competing armies 
of Serb nationalist Chetniks and multi-ethnic, communist-led, Partisans, 
by the end of 1941. The Partisans were especially expanding in popularity, 
and the Ustashe were worried by the growing number of ethnic Croats who 
were joining their guerrilla units.!^^ By the end of 1941, the Ustashe had 
lost control of more than one-third of NDH, and by the end of 1942 the 
Partisans had taken control over half the area.!?° Faced with serious loss of 
territory and erosion of trust in the institutions of the NDH, both by the 
Croatian population as well as its allies, Italy and Germany, Paveli¢ appar- 
ently decided to curb bottom-up violence against the Serbs as a strategic 
move. The Ustasha propaganda apparatus, and especially Pavelić himself 
hijacked the Italian, German, gendarme, and military's critical narrative 
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about the ‘wild Ustashe’ and tried to pin all the responsibility for the chaos 
and mass violence in NDH onto them. Once essential for the consolida- 
tion of the regime, the “wild Ustashe’ now became useful yet again—as an 
instrument of diverting attention from the Ustasha elite and whitewashing 
its role in producing mass violence and chaos. 

Pavelié was aware that the Germans did not oppose ethnic cleansing, 
but only its implementation in disorganized manner without state plan- 
ning.!?° Balancing between his belief in ethnic cleansing and dissenting 
opinions about how revolutionary violence was being implemented, Pavelic 
told his regional governors that indeed there should be a more systematic 
approach towards the Serbs.!?” Although in this instance Pavelić referred 
to the deportations, he was using it only as an example of how a more sys- 
tematic and organized system had to be put into place in order to resolve 
the ‘Serbian question’. Pavelié concluded that the actions against Serbs 
could not be organized locally, because then ‘the government would be 
redundant’.!*® Therefore the resolution and the plans had to be made in 
the centre and then implemented top-down. 

The paradigm shift from primary reliance on local violence to a fully 
state-organized ethnic cleansing campaign, aimed specifically against Serbs, 
was highly dependent on the state capacity to cope with the magnitude of 
the task. It was only towards the end of summer 1941 that the Ustasha 
regime created such an effective network for persecution on national instead 
of regional or local level. 

The small and local concentration camps established immediately after 
April 1941 were soon replaced by larger and more complex sites of mass 
murder. The major development in this direction was enabled by the 
transfer of expertise between the SS and the Ustasha security apparatus. 
Eugen Dido Kvaternik went to Berlin at the end of May to negotiate with 
Reichsführer SS Heinrich Himmler an exchange of personnel, in which 
100 Ustashe members would be sent to SS offices for training.!^? Soon 
after, the Ustashe established the Gospic-Jadovno-Pag complex of camps, 
which expanded the annihilatory capacities at the state-level. Nevertheless, 
the camp was relatively ineffective for logistical reasons, and was closed in 
August with the announcement of Italy's intention to occupy the southern 
half of NDH where it was located.!?0 

In order to create a more effective system of concentration camps, 
the Ustashe created the Ustasha Surveillance Service (Ustaska Nadzorna 
Sluzba, UNS) in August 1941. Maks Luburié became the head of the third 
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department of UNS which was responsible for administering all concen- 
tration camps in NDH. In September, Luburić went to Oranienburg, the 
administrative centre of SS Totenkopfverbände, where he spent ten days 
observing the practices of the SS and the organizational structure of Sach- 
senhausen concentration camp. As soon as he came back to NDH, he began 
implementing his acquired knowledge in the build-up of the new concen- 
tration camp—Jasenovac.!?! In Jasenovac, the Ustashe systematically mur- 
dered more than 83,145 people between 1941 and 1945. Serbs made up 
the largest group of victims, with 47,627 (57%), followed by Roma 16,173 
(19%), Jews 13,116 (16%), and Croats who were considered a threat to the 
regime 4225 (5%).13? 

Although the mass killings in the countryside conducted by the Ustasha 
Corps continued, a growing tendency was to transfer the murders either 
into the concentration camps or to conduct them in geographically con- 
tained zones of conflict. Therefore the Ustasha compromise was not to 
eliminate mass murder but to relocate it. By increasingly transferring mass 
murder into the camps, they were able to obscure their genocidal campaign 
while simultaneously increasing efficiency.!?? Moreover, under the guid- 
ance of Wehrmacht commanders, the Ustashe implemented more effec- 
tive measures of counter-insurgency warfare, allowing military operations 
to focus on a narrow selection of territory, where forces could then con- 
centrate and ethnically cleanse the area. This was a major amelioration, 
compared to the disorganized and uncoordinated local operations of the 
past. Prime example of this mode of operation was the Kozara offensive 
conducted by combined German and NDH forces against the Partisans. 
Massive concentration of military forces effectively sealed off a large section 
of territory which was mostly populated by ethnic Serbs. The Ustashe used 
the offensive for ethnic homogenization by ethnically cleansing the terri- 
tory during the offensive through a combination of deportations and mass 
executions which affected approximately 70,000 civilians.!?* In another 
combined offensive against the Partisans in the region of Syrmia in 1942, 
Croatian forces shot 2000—3000 Serbian civilians with several hundred 
more deported to Jasenovac concentration camp.!*° Some of these mur- 
ders were increasingly given the appearance of ‘legality’ because they were 
conducted through mobile courts. Although no less heinous, the combina- 
tion of these executions and deportations mark a higher level of coordina- 
tion between various Ustasha and state agencies in conducting operations 
of ethnic cleansing and producing fascist warfare. 
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Through this paradigm shift in the military’s approach to quelling the 
rebellion, and with the implementation of more effective state-organized 
methods of destruction, the ‘wild Ustashe’ simply became redundant. 
However, it was not only the Serbs who were increasingly transferred to 
the camps—perpetrators followed suit. One of the UNS members testi- 
fied that when Luburié became head of the camp system, he ‘did not have 
any professional military force, his men were exclusively recruited from 
the so-called “wild Ustashe”. He motivated them and gave them refuge in 
Jasenovac camp as a sanctuary in which they could kill Serbs freely?.15° 

Despite the shifting tendency in the manner of organizing ethnic cleans- 
ing to a coordinated, top-down approach, the clash between the paramili- 
tiaries and the nation-statists in NDH was never fully resolved. The rela- 
tionship between the state and the Ustasha movement remained a sphere 
of continuous contestation. Rasovi such as Eugen Dido Kvaternik tried to 
repeatedly subject the state institutions to Ustasha organizations such as 
the UNS. Tensions and clashes between the Ustasha Corps and the state 
agencies were evident until the end of the regime in 1945.137 


CONCLUSION 


Unlike the German, Italian, or Romanian cases the subjugation of the 
paramilitaries in NDH was a protracted process which was never fully com- 
pleted. This was shaped by serious differences both in terms of agents and 
structural factors. The Ustashe did not come to power or form alliances 
with the traditional elites. The Ustasha elite originated from the paramil- 
itary ranks formed in emigration. Moreover, unlike the three previously 
mentioned cases, the Ustashe governed a newly created state with weak 
institutions, and could not rely on effective state agencies, especially with 
regard to repressive apparatus. Ultimately, the Ustasha process of fascism 
in transition was further exacerbated with the eruption of civil war, which 
diminished incentives to suppress the paramilitaries. 

Civil war, as a genus of violence, was predated by mass violence within 
the framework of ethnic cleansing and genocide against the civilian Ser- 
bian and Jewish population in NDH. The eruption of the uprising against 
NDH initially further radicalized the process of ethnic cleansing, but did 
not trigger it. The intersections between fascist ideology and warfare are 
particularly evident in the militarized discourse connected to these minori- 
ties which were seen as the fifth column. According to Ustasha ideology, 
the newly created NDH could never be fully sovereign, independent, and 
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secure as long as Serbs and Jews resided in it. Therefore the cleansing of 
Serbs and Jews (and Roma later on) was implicitly framed as a war for 
independence. 

Mass violence against minorities in NDH did not only serve the purpose 
of cleansing the territory, but also to cleanse the perpetrators’ souls and 
minds of civic morality and bring about the birth of the fascist ‘New Man’. 
The paramilitary-oriented Ustashe saw mass violence as a transformative 
force and one of the most effective means for carrying out the anthropo- 
logical fascist revolution. Unlike the state-oriented Ustashe who wanted 
to bring about the New Man through state institutions and propaganda, 
perform mass violence by professionals and hide it from the public, the 
paramilitaries turned this logic upside down. Paramilitary-oriented Ustashe 
wanted total mobilization of Croatian civilians in their war against minori- 
ties—turning the masses of Croats into murderers would bring them to 
a point of no return to their previous lives and would tie them to a new 
fascist morality and to the Ustasha movement itself. Individuals’ participa- 
tion in mass violence became the measurement of belonging to the Ustasha 
movement and loyalty to NDH. This erased any kind of limitation to vio- 
lence—as long as it was done in the name of the Ustasha ideology. However, 
this radical experiment in unleashing mass violence became dangerous even 
for the originators of the policy. A series of clashes between various state 
agencies, paramilitaries, and international forces on the ground potentially 
threatened the Ustasha regime itself. 

Paramilitary violence and state violence were two facets of fascist warfare 
in wartime Croatia. In the short-lived Ustasha state, their agents competed 
for dominion, creating not only a vast extent of death and destruction, but 
also dysfunctional chaos that produced a powerful insurgency. The violence 
of the wild Ustasha may not have resembled formal ‘warfare’ or even, at 
first, a civil war, but it was a result of fascist mobilization. Its later mutation 
into a counter-insurgency campaign did not alter its fundamental character 
as genocidal fascist warfare. 
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From the Milizia Fascista Albanese to the SS 
Division Skanderbeg’: Between Imposing 
Fascist Ideology and Adapting Local Warfare 


Franziska Anna Zaugg 


INTRODUCTION 


The fact that Albania was occupied by both Axis Powers, Germany and 
Italy, makes the Albanian case particularly well suited for the investigation 
of fascist warfare. Between 1939 and 1943 the country was under Italian 
control. After September 1943, German forces invaded the territory and 
stayed until October 1944. Both Germany and Italy recruited Albanians 
and Kosovars for their armies. And both powers tried to force their own 
newly developed fascist warfare, a paragon of modernity, on the traditional 
societies of northern and northeastern Albania and Kosovo. The occu- 
piers and the occupied differed greatly in their understanding of warfare, 
which was one reason for the failure of the occupation.! This chapter will 
shed light on the development of the two formations, the Milizia Fascista 
Albanese and the 21st Waffen Mountain Division of the SS ‘Skanderbeg’, and 
on their commanders’ efforts to combine fascist elements with traditional 
characteristics.” 

In the 1920s, only a few years after the end of the world war and 
the failure of the attempt by Albanian politicians to create a democratic 
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state, Italian influence began to grow under the newly installed dicta- 
torship of Ahmed Zogu. International companies like Royal Dutch Shell 
were expelled and, in 1925, Benito Mussolini founded the Società per lo 
Sviluppo Economico in Albania (Society for Economic Development in 
Albania, SVEA) which would dominate the Albanian economy for the next 
18 years.” Two treaties, the Tirana agreements of 1926 and 1927, con- 
firmed Albanian dependence on the Italian economy, politics, and military 
forces for five and then for twenty years.* 

When the long-planned invasion was launched in April 1939 only a few 
Albanians made a stand, e.g. Abaz Kupi, a former officer of King Zogu, who 
resisted with his private army in Durrës (Durazzo). In the end, it only took 
a few days to bring the territory under Italian control. Vittorio Emanuele 
III was crowned king in a personal union of the new Italian protectorate. 
Thus, from April 1939 until autumn 1943, Albania became part of an 
evolving Fascist imperial system: Mussolini and Foreign Minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano intended to integrate Albanians as Italian citizens (even if 
they never became ‘first class citizens’) and create a kind of colony through 
the settlement of about 300,000 Italians in Albania.° The most important 
goals were the consolidation of institutional power and the alignment of 
the population through thorough Italianization.’ Names of cities, villages 
and roads were changed, and the Partito Fascista Albanese (PFA) became 
the only legal party. Recreational organizations like the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro and fascist youth organizations began to dominate the leisure 
time of Albanian society. Also, specific fascist newspapers like Fashizmi and 
Tomori were set up.” As propaganda eyecatchers some large-scale architec- 
tural projects were initiated, like the Progetto della casa dell’opera dopolavoro 
Albanese or the Progetto del palazzo della gioventù del littorio Albanese.” 

Despite the promising debut and well-chosen members for government, 
the policy of Italianization failed to produce a solid pillar for the occupa- 
tion system as Mussolini had hoped. As early as autumn 1941 Governor 
Francesco Jacomoni di San Savino decided to change the government: 
Mustafa Kruja was appointed Prime Minister in place of Shefget Bej Ver- 
laci.!® In everyday life Italianization remained a rather theoretical concept, 
as Ciano’s complaint in May 1940 about the behaviour of Italian settlers 
made clear: ‘We find the greatest difficulties in the Italian middle class, who 
treat the natives badly and who have a colonial mentality. Unfortunately, 
this is also true of military officers, and, according to Jacomoni, especially 


of their wives?.1! 
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A report on the political situation, written a few months after the Italian 
capitulation, goes one step further, drawing the conclusion that the whole 
project of Italianization had failed and the hesitation or even antipathy of 
the Albanians was inevitable ‘because innumerable mistakes were commit- 
ted by the Italians in Albania ofwhich the forced imposition of the ‘Partito’ 
[Fascista Albanese] was the first origin of all evil’.!? 


THE FAILURE OF RECRUITMENT UNDER ITALIAN RULE, 
1939—1943 


Along with these economic and political efforts, a third pillar was intended 
to support the fascist system in Albania: the army. However, when the 
Italians conquered the country in April 1939, they knew little about its 
customs. They were familiar with the culture along the Albanian coast and 
its cities because of a centuries-old trade, but they remained ignorant of 
the way of life in the more remote countryside. In these regions tradition 
and traditional warfare still played an important role in the first half of 
the twentieth century. The ‘Kanun of Lekë Dukagjini’ is just one written 
version of many differing customary laws of the northern Albanian and 
Kosovo region.!? Everyday life was strongly regulated by traditional law, 
the clan chiefs and the fathers of extended families. Private armies like that 
of Apaz Kupi were not an exception but commonplace. To bear arms was 
the right of every honourable man.!* Blood feud was a common regulation 
to avenge offence and crime.!? This world apart fascinated and repelled the 
Italians at the same time, such as Governor Jacomoni, who tried to exploit 
human resources for fascist warfare. 

Step by step, as early as in summer 1939, the Albanian military became 
an integral part of the Italian army. The law on ‘The Fusion of Albanian 
Forces’ with the corresponding Italian units of 13 July 1939 underlined the 
effort towards equalization.!° Two preconditions were thought to facilitate 
this process: even before the annexation, the regular Albanian army was 
staffed by Italian instructors and controlled by the Italian military attaché; 
moreover, Albanians were allowed to study at Italian military academies. 1” 
Planning for the campaign against Greece in autumn 1940 intensified the 
inclusion and establishment of new Albanian units. The same phenomenon 
occurred before the attack on Yugoslavia one year later, in spring 1941. 

One example of the establishment of new fascist units was the Milizia 
Fascista Albanese (MFA), the Albanian branch of the Milizia Volontaria 
per la Sicurezza Nazionale (MVSN),!® better known as ‘Camicie Nere’, 
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the Italian ‘Blackshirts’. Shortly after the invasion, in May 1939, the Duce 
ordered the local Albanian recruitment offices to set up the MFA.!? Thus 
the deployment of the MFA started as early as August 1939.?? The newly 
formed MFA battalions were to be integrated with the Italian army as the 
Gruppo Skanderbeg.” 

Soon after, the fascist leaders in Albania under Jacomoni organized 
parades to demonstrate the strength of the new units. When Willibald Kol- 
legger, a German war correspondent, joined one of these parades he was 
impressed: ‘Horns and fanfares, drums and timbals sounded, and at the 
end of the street one saw the white fezes (actually they are called ‘kesul’ in 
Albania) ofthe Albanian militia. One whole battalion passed by in impecca- 
ble order, hands swinging, heads thrown back in an Italian manner. I could 
not hide my admiration from my Albanian acquaintance. But he was not 
at all surprised at this commendation from a German and pointed out the 
soldierly spirit of his fellow countrymen. These Skipetars in the Blackshirt 
and the grey-green uniform of the fascist militia and the white headdress of 
their homeland had something of the attitude of real warriors. One could 
see how proud they were to march and carry a gun? 7? This description of 
the parade in Shkodér underlines three characteristics which can be seen 
later when German recruitment for the Waffen-SS started: first, Kolleg- 
ger claamed *German values', noted the fascist uniforms, and praised the 
‘impeccable order’ and ‘soldierly spirit? of these units. Secondly, Kollegger 
mentioned the trust of the Albanians in genuine ‘German warfare’, because 
of their experience with the Austro-Hungarian army during the First World 
War.?? The Germans were able to build on this Austro-Hungarian foun- 
dation to set up their own local units. And thirdly, we find one typical 
characteristic in this description of the MFA: orientalism—as described by 
Edward Said—had invented the picture of the Albanian as a natural-born 
fighter, but simultaneously denied the Albanians their place in a common 
European heritage; they were hence ‘the other’.** This image of ‘the other’ 
and ‘the strange’ is demonstrated by Kollegger’s emphasis on the special 
oriental uniform (‘Kesul’) and the term ‘real warriors’. 

The MPA had its headquarters in Tirana. As a first step, a mountain 
legion (the size of a regiment) with three ‘cohorts’ (battalions) was assem- 
bled. The ‘cohorts’ were organized in three or more ‘centuries’ (com- 
panies). Undoubtedly, the terminology demonstrates fascist warfare’s self- 
conception of lineage from ancient Roman warfare. Next, a common legion 
was planned, composed in an analogous manner of three cohorts and 
per cohort three or more centuries. One ‘cohort’ consisted of about 500 
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men.?° All in all the strength of the MFA in 1939 did not exceed 3000 
men. The alpine units were deployed in Kukës, Elbasan and Korçë. The 
other units were in Shkodér, Tirana, and Vloré. One special point has to 
be stressed: the mountain legion held sway in the mountain regions along 
the border—in territories where interethnic conflicts simmered, and the 
soldiers of the MFA were not free of prejudices.?° 

At least on paper recruitment for the MFA was on a voluntary basis. Men 
aged between 21 and 55 years and members of the fascist party could vol- 
unteer.*” Existing units of the Albanian militia were to be integrated into 
the MFA.?® A strict separation of Albanian and Italian units was intended 
to achieve homogeneity of the troops.?? However, the troops of the MFA 
mostly consisted of Albanians anyway: in reality, their motives were linked 
to economic and military pressures—the recruits sought to escape poverty 
and obtain arms and military training. It is not surprising that in the early 
Albanian units under Italian control there were many impoverished peas- 
ants and craftsmen from northern Albania who were hoping for social and 
economic advancement.?? The recruits often mustered without any fur- 
ther knowledge or experience in modern warfare—they must have been 
disappointed that their military training lasted only twelve days.?! 

By the time of the MFA’s construction, higher ranks of the Albanian 
army had already passed through the military academies in Italy for years 
and the control of Italian instructors over the Albanian army had been 
growing steadily from the Second Tirana Agreement 1927 onwards. These 
former officers of the Albanian army were now deployed in the MFA. But 
they were insufficient in number to staff all commands, they lacked knowl- 
edge of west European warfare, and had to be brought up to ‘Italian stan- 
dards’ by supplementary training. Therefore many Italian officers had to 
be additionally assigned to the MFA.5° 

Service in the MFA was perceived as a levelling tool to drive the inter- 
nal unification of the Albanian population—a society still strongly struc- 
tured by tribal hierarchies, large-scale landholding, and extreme social dif- 
ferences. It would help to create a ‘unified happy Albania’, as Kollegger 
optimistically wrote.?? A brochure commemorating the 19th anniversary of 
the MVSN praised the innovation of the MFA, claiming that until recently, 
the sons of peasants and landlords (‘begs’) would not have been allowed to 
fight in the same unit, but now, it had become commonplace.** To create a 
new fascist society by overturning old hierarchies and inclusion and exclu- 
sion was a characteristic of modernizing authoritarian regimes like Italian 
fascism in Albania.?? 
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Recruitment for the MFA therefore represents one of the most remark- 
able attempts to create the fascist ideal of a homogenous society undertaken 
during the Italian occupation. At least in a propagandistic way, its levelling 
function served to ameliorate the sharp distinctions between social classes, 
and between Italians and Albanians. In the MVSN brochure, the MFA was 
a ‘militia of the people’*°; moreover, Albanian and Italian officers were 
‘united in perfect friendship’ and they would make the MFA invincible 
through their discipline, intelligence, and their best qualities.?/ That this 
propaganda image of an invincible formation was rather utopian becomes 
evident in Kollegger’s remarks that the (raw) ‘soldierly virtue’ of the Albani- 
ans should be trained and ‘tightened through continuous weapon drill’.°® 
Von Pannwitz, the German ambassador in Tirana, was not convinced of the 
enforced ‘Italianization’ of Albanian society and reported soon after the 
Italian occupation that the speed of fascistization confused the Albanians 
who were ‘used to oriental tranquility'.?? He was convinced that the ‘noisy 
and high-spirited nature of the Italians made a poor impression on the 
calm and serious Albanians’. Hence the Albanians would never respect the 
new rulers.*? Despite the problematic behaviour of Italian officers towards 
the Albanians as reported by Ciano and the minimal military training, the 
first major deployment of MFA soldiers was in the Italian campaign against 
Greece which started in late October 1940.41 

As early as May 1940, Ciano noted that ‘the Albanians are very belliger- 
ent and want Kossowa [sic] and Ciamuria [today in Greece |. Therefore it 
is easy for us to augment their sympathy by supporting Albanian nation- 
alism’.** Here, we find fascist goals, i.e. Mussolini’s idea of a ‘Mare Nos- 
trum’, in combination with the idea of a ‘Greater Albania’ and interethnic 
tensions. This mix is an important characteristic of both Axis powers. With 
the Greek campaign, Mussolini wanted to regain influence in the unequal 
relationship with Hitler. 

The MFA as a special fascist force represented only a small part of a huge 
build-up in Albania of eight Italian divisions plus auxiliaries.^? The invasion 
of Greece was an ignominious failure, and after two dismal weeks Mussolini 
turned to a kind of ‘total war’, ordering intensive aerial bombardment of 
civilian targets to disrupt Greek society and break its will to resist.** To 
what degree the campaign in Greece was a fascist war is an open question, 
but there is clear evidence of extensive burning of houses, destruction of 
livestock and the massacre of non-combatants.*° Italian war crimes, little 
known outside Greece, involved the summary execution of hundreds of 
victims. In reprisal for attacks by Greek partisans, Italian units carried out 
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orders prescribing ‘pitiless, violent, and totalitarian repression’, killing civil- 
ian men and women as collective punishment. The Greek authorities after 
the war specifically accused the Albanian legions of ‘violent anti-partisan 
repressions’.*© 

In the German Balkan campaign in April 1941, MFA units, trained in 
and around Shkodër, fought with the Italian tank division “Centauro’.*’ 
Half of the Sandzak and the northern part of Kosovo came under Ger- 
man control; the middle and southern part of Kosovo and the bordering 
territories of Montenegro and Macedonia were then consolidated as ‘New 
Albania’ and became part of ‘Greater Albania’ under Italian control.*® 

Meanwhile, a growing anti-Italian atmosphere in Albania manifested 
itself in minor acts of resistance and lower recruitment rates for the reg- 
ular army. Martin Schliep, ambassador in Tirana, informed the German 
embassy in Rome at the beginning of 1942 that the response to conscrip- 
tion deteriorated despite threats of punishment and the mobilization of 
gendarmerie. In a recruitment drive in the Tirana region only 17 out of 
200 enlisted men appeared, and 13 of them left soon after.*” The class 
of 1916 was compelled to attend the recruitment offices by gendarmerie 
units. But they took the first opportunity to flee. The Albanians responded 
to the rumour that they would be deployed against the Montenegrin rebels 
in the border territories by threatening to desert.59 

German observers saw the ‘violent Italianization’ of the army and the 
gendarmerie as a factor which provoked the insurrection of anti-Italian 
forces from September 1942 onwards.?! The military situation in Alba- 
nia changed for the worse, so Ciano deemed the troops’ strength and 
the degree of the application of force insufficient. For this reason, he felt 
impelled to tell Mussolini the plain truth in January 1943. ‘What we are 
doing is merely to apply hot compresses. We must send troops and more 
troops. It is now clear that we have lost the Albanians’ approval as well as 
their trust. Only force will win—not to be used in the beginning, but at 
least we should show that it is there’.°? 

Due to the shortage of manpower compulsory military service was 
extended to the ‘New Albanian’ territories during the last months of Ital- 
ian occupation.?? Because of forced conscription and the evident waning of 
Italian hegemony, many soldiers deserted in the last weeks before the capit- 
ulation.°* Therefore, when Albania was declared an operational zone, on 
6 August 1943, ‘strict orders to maintain security in Tirana’ were given.?? 
Amnesty was promised for those who returned to their unit by 7 August. 
Of 1300 deserters mentioned in a German report of 8 August, only 400 
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men took up the offer.?? Finally, officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
gendarmes disappeared from Tirana. Forced by the Italian occupiers the 
Albanian Ministry of the Interior gave the order to intern the deserters’ 
families, burn their houses and seize their property— unless they returned 
to their units within 48 hours.’ 


RECRUITMENT UNDER GERMAN RULE 
FROM THE ALBANIAN MUSLIM VOLUNTEER LEGION 
TO THE SS DIVISION ‘SKANDERBEG’ 


In April 1941 German troops invaded south-eastern Europe, with their 
distinct vision of ‘modern’ fascist warfare. They set up the collaborating 
fascist Croatian state under Ante Pavelić, installed a puppet regime in Bel- 
grade and built local auxiliary units like the Albanian Muslim Volunteer 
Legion in the Sandzak region. Starting in spring 1943 in northern Kosovo 
they recruited Albanian Muslims for the Bosnian 13th Waffen Mountain 
Division of the SS Handžar’ and—in spring 1944—for the 21st Waffen 
Mountain Division of the SS Skanderbeg’. 

However, partisan war differed from conventional warfare.?? After an 
exponential increase of communist and nationalist partisan resistance dur- 
ing 1943, the German representatives—such as the Chief of the SS Main 
Office, Gottlob Berger, the Chief of the SS and Police, Heinrich Himmler, 
the Senior SS and Police Führer (HSSPF) of Albania, Josef Fitzthum, or 
the HSSPF of Serbia, August Meyszner—realized that in this asymmetric 
war the Germans were highly dependent on local scouts who were famil- 
iar with the topography, hidden paths, and cultural practices of the local 
population. 

Like their Axis partner, Himmler and Berger had no idea of the cul- 
tures and customs of the Albanian tribes and societies. Often their only 
knowledge came from reading Karl May's novels, one of the most popular 
German writers of adventure tales, such as Durch das Land der Skipetaren 
(‘Through the Land of the Skipetars’).°? At least they appointed field 
helpers of some sort, such as Franz von Scheiger, an expert in Albanian his- 
tory and customs, and ethnologist Otto Fenninger, who counselled com- 
manders on ‘how to handle? Albanian society.9? 

They were presumably among those who supported the German tactics 
that differed so clearly from the Italian approach: for the Albanian volun- 
teers, German respect for Albanian and Kosovar traditions and customs 
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was a better inducement—together with the promised arms and military 
training. Significantly, in early 1943 Himmler claimed to have promised the 
soldiers in the Handžar Division ‘the same old rights as they had in the 
Austro-Hungarian army, namely the free practice of religion and the right 
to wear the Fez’.°! The German Plenipotentiary-General in Albania, Otto 
Gullmann, considered ‘that one should respect the traditions and customs 
of this sensitive people?.9? 

Reality was very different: uniforms for the Skanderbeg Division were 
cobbled together, the soldiers suffered insufficient food supply, lack of 
weapons and ammunition, and occasionally, the scarce weaponry proved 
defective.°? 

German recruitment for the Albanian Muslim Volunteer Legion in the 
Novi Pazar (Sandzak) region and Mitrovica (northern Kosovo) was partly 
in response to the call of the local Muslim population for support in 
combating the Serb Cetniks. Although the latter were among the earli- 
est groups which resisted the German occupation, they also committed 
atrocities against Albanian and Bosnian Muslims. 

We can differentiate between several groups of Albanians—most of them 
Muslims—in the German SS and Waffen-SS: first, the Albanians in the 
Albanian Muslim Volunteer Legion, secondly in the Handzar Division, 
and thirdly in the Skanderbeg Division. These units were deployed against 
the Serb Cetniks, Tito’s communist partisans, the Albanian communist par- 
tisans, and Orthodox civilians. 

The Germans were familiar with the interethnic tensions in the region 
and, like the Italians before, tried to exploit them.°* As a result, after the 
Balkan campaign in 1941, Germans leaders were convinced of the Mus- 
lim inhabitants’ Germanophilia in the border territory of ‘New Albania’, 
northern Kosovo, and the Sandzak.°° In October 1943, Berger requested 
the Foreign Ministry to authorize the immediate muster of 6000 already 
conscripted ethnic Albanians, of whom two-thirds were from the Sandzak 
and one-third from Kosovo. The Waffen-SS was put in charge of this unit, 
eventually named Albanian Muslim Volunteer Legion.°® 

Berger hoped to ‘save a lot of blood’ regarding the simmering intereth- 
nic conflicts by means of the rapid recruitment of Albanians with the sup- 
port of SS-Gruppenführer (Lieutenant General) Meyszner. He planned to 
register 12,000-15,000 ethnic Albanians and deploy ‘impeccable units’.°7 
Responsible for this early recruitment of Albanian Muslims into Waffen-SS 
units was the SS and Police Führer (SSPF) Sandzak Karl von Krempler. 
The Albanian Muslim Volunteer Legion remained in their homeland for 
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training; otherwise the area would have been left defenceless. However, 
specifically ‘fascist’ training is hard to detect. 

As early as March 1943, the recruitment of Albanians for the Handzar 
began in German-occupied territory. Berger stated that the willingness of 
the Muslim population of the Sandzak to fight in the ranks of the Waffen- 
SS was particularly strong. He was convinced that they were extraordinary 
warriors: “The primal force of this population, which has an excellent sol- 
dierly disposition, [is] to be used in this division [i.e. the Handzar |’. The 
Albanians were sent together with the Bosnians to Le Puy and Villefranche- 
de-Rouergue in France and later to Neuhammer in Silesia—to train them 
in the Third Reich's specific type of warfare.°® 

The Albanians in the Handžar Division underwent at least parts of the 
scheduled education of Waffen-SS aspirants, a combination of ideological 
indoctrination and training in conventional warfare.°” The imams of the 
division were obliged to integrate Nazi ideology in their religious speeches: 
‘He [the imam] should evoke the power of religion for the education of 
the division members to good SS men and soldiers'./? On a secular level 
company commanders were to promote ideological training during breaks, 
at briefings, at the bivouac fireside, or when smoking cigarettes together 
after dinner”! Himmler claimed that ‘Islam and National Socialism had 
the same enemies and common values in faith as well’.”7 

After Germany restored the ‘independence’ of Albania on 9 September 
1943 the Special Plenipotentiary South-East, Hermann Neubacher, asked 
Himmler to stop recruitment of Albanians into the Waffen-SS because 
of the German ‘policy of neutrality’.”” Despite Neubacher's objections, 
Himmler succeeded in obtaining permission from Hitler to deploy an Alba- 
nian SS Volunteer Division. In contrast to the Bosnian Handzar Division, 
the recruited soldiers were meant to stay and fight in their homeland. And 
because of a bad experience with the Catholics in the Handžar, accord- 
ing to the Nazi-Propaganda Muslim Albanians only were to serve in the 
Skanderbeg Division; reality, however, differed. 

In March 1944 the Albanian authorities were informed of the forth- 
coming recruitment for the Skanderbeg. However, a pro-German attitude 
prevailed only in ‘New Albania’, and especially within the Second League of 
Prizren to defend Kosovo. Fitzthum was sure that a division like the Skan- 
derbeg could only be set up in Kosovo, because the ‘Old Albanians’, the 
majority of whom were Catholics and Orthodox, would wait until the 
German victory was ‘clearly discernible"./* Thus the support of influential 
pro-German ‘New Albanians’ such as Xhaver Deva, the Interior Minister of 
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Albania and co-founder of the Second League of Prizren, seemed essential 
for the recruitment of Muslim Albanians. 

The Second League’s National Defence Committee promised to pro- 
vide the classes of 1918, 1919 and 1922-1927. The year 1920 was also 
released for recruitment, except those already under arms.’° Apart from 
anti-communist and anti-Serbian propaganda, the representatives of the 
Third Reich promised an ethnically ‘pure’ ‘greater Albanian’ state after the 
expected German victory.” 6 

The Skanderbeg was reinforced in May 1944 by about 4000 Albanian 
prisoners of war, who had previously fought in the Yugoslav Army against 
the Germans during the Balkan campaign 1941.77 After a very short train- 
ing period of only six weeks, the division was used in larger operations 
such as Draufgänger, Fuchsjagd, and Rübezahl, together with the German 
181st and 297th Infantry Divisions and Albanian ‘national gangs’.’° The 
soldiers of the Skanderbeg were responsible for security in Kosovo, trans- 
port routes, and the defence of economically important objects, such as the 
chrome ore mines of Kukés and Djakovica. Men who had already served 
in the Handzar were also deployed as guards in the concentration camp 
of Pristina/Prishtina .”” 

The three operations mentioned above show how the situation deterio- 
rated during summer 1944. Operation Draufgänger had been planned as 
a final strike against Tito’s partisans, but it turned into a bitter defeat. The 
attempt to combine German tactics with traditional local warfare elements, 
such as close combat or guerrilla tactics, while radicalizing the recruits ide- 
ologically, failed completely??: division commander August Schmidhuber 
mentioned that many of the Albanians like the battle-hardened former 
POWSs of the Yugoslav army were indeed experienced in close combat, but 
nearly an entire unit perished ‘fighting in a heroic manner?! He explained 
the high number of his casualties with the superior organization level of the 
partisan army. The Skanderbeg troops and officers had not yet attained the 
level of a ‘fully-fledged regular European army’.°* Operation Fuchsjagd, 
a few weeks later, was planned as a containment action only—because of 
the German troops’ weakness. For operations Rübezahl and Fuchsjagd no 
details of the Albanians’ warfare are mentioned, but we know that they suf- 
fered terrible losses at the hands of Tito's partisans, by now a formidable 
army.53 

In September 1944 the German withdrawal from Albanian territory 
began, and those Albanians who had not deserted were discharged from 
the division by the end of October. Schmidhuber explained the failure of 
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the division by the lack of time for proper military and ideological training 
and the absence of suitable instructors. Above all for him the Albanians 
seemed to be too strongly rooted in their traditional clan structures to 
fight in a military unit.°® 

Even ifthere are many differences between the Italian and German occu- 
pations of Albania—for example the Italians had up to eight divisions based 
in Albania, the Germans only up to three—there was an inherent continu- 
ity in the recruitment strategies from theMzlizia Fascista Albanese to the 
enlistment for SS units such as the Skanderbeg Division: the exploitation 
of interethnic tensions in local warfare and the recruitment of lower and 
lowest social classes. In 1944 the Skanderbeg commander, Schmidhuber, 
stated that especially poor men had been recruited—in his eyes ‘bad human 
material’, while the sons of the rich local clan leaders and urban elites had 
been spared.?? 

Italians and Germans both tried to exploit latent ethnic conflicts. In 
1940, the Greco-Italian War required inciting the Albanian Blackshirts 
against the Greeks. Soon they would render ‘their blood toll shoulder to 
shoulder alongside the divisions of Italy’.°° The systematic adaptation of 
local conflicts for their own intentions was apparent in the following exam- 
ple of Albanian soldiers shortly before being sent to the Greek front. The 
commander of a battalion in Shkodér told Kollegger that the Albanians 
were bursting ‘to stick it to the Greeks, their arch-enemies’ after having 
been informed of *the murder of Albanians committed by Greeks at the 
frontier in the south’.®’ Later on, the Germans, too, recruited in Greek 
zones close to the Albanian border with a high percentage of Albanian 
population. Many men from Kastoria in northern Greece enlisted. Two 
years after the Italian attack on Greece the German consul general Martin 
Schliep reported that the burned houses were still not rebuilt and the live- 
stock had been entirely destroyed.?? The German recruiters knew that the 
situation of those Albanians was more than precarious?? —the Greco-Italian 
war left them without any livelihood but with many unresolved interethnic 
conflicts.?? 


FASCIST WARFARE VERSUS IRADITIONAL WARFARE 


There is a multitude of testimonies revealing the perspectives of Germans 
and Italians on the Albanians and their attempts to deal with them and 
their distinct military structures. Following their training in Italian military 
academies, Albanians could gain promotion in the Fascist army, air force 
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and navy. The fusion of the Italian and the Albanian army gradually became 
reality in summer 1939.°1 Like the Germans a few years later the Italians 
extended conscription with the promise of a ‘Greater Albania’, an eth- 
nic state including the territories inhabited by Albanians that had hitherto 
remained outside the state. The fear of coming under Serbian rule again 
after the withdrawal of the Axis powers was one of the most important 
motives to fight in fascist units. 

By choosing names like the Gruppo Skanderbeg as collective term for the 
MFA units or the Skanderbeg Division of the Waffen-SS both Axis pow- 
ers tried to tap into local myths.?? The national hero of medieval Albania, 
Iskander Beg or by original name Georg Kastrioti, was renowned for fight- 
ing the encroachment of the Ottoman Empire in the Balkans for more 
than 25 years.?? A photograph of the recruitment office in Prizren shows 
two pictures and two flags on the wall in close relation to each other: the 
one picture shows Hitler, the other Skanderbeg; the one flag shows the 
Albanian double-headed eagle, the other the SS runes.”4 

However, the biggest problem for both Axis powers was the inadequacy 
of proper military training. Nevertheless, to make them feel part of the 
system, the Italians and the Germans combined fascist elements such as the 
‘Blackshirts’ or the SS uniform with folklore elements such as the typical 
hats of Albania. 

The campaign against Greece was the Blackshirts’ first mission and the 
newly formed unit was praised for its will to fight. In spite ofthe fact that the 
MFA consisted only of ‘lazybones and delinquents’, as Bulgarian observers 
reported,” this Italian approach bore fruit: the Albanian mercenaries per- 
secuted civilians, looted, extorted money from villagers, murdered, and 
reduced the entire region to a disaster area.”° 

According to war correspondent Kollegger, ‘the “Skanderbeg” army 
group and the militia legions gave many a nut to crack for the Hellenes 
and Serbs?.?/ Two things have to be examined. First, ‘the nut-cracking’ 
metaphor in this context refers to certain fighting methods not accepted 
in the western understanding of the laws of war. The declared aim of the 
Milizia Fascista Albanese was to drive out the non-Albanian population 
by looting, persecuting, torturing, and murdering. Albanian officers were 
sent into the ‘New Albanian’ territories around Tetovo ‘especially for such 
duties’.”® They plundered in the ‘new Albanian’ Debar and burned houses 
following the order of Prime Minister Mustafa Merlika-Kruja.?? In all Alba- 
nian border regions atrocities against rebels and civilians were tolerated or 
even commanded by superiors as Ciano, as German diplomat Peter Pfeiffer 
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stated.1° The historian Brunello Mantelli explains that the former com- 
manding general of the Italian military headquarters in Albania, General 
Alessandro Pirzio Biroli, gave ‘carte blanche’ to his soldiers: they knew 
that they would never be prosecuted for what they did while suppressing 
revolts against the Fascist occupation. Mass executions of hostages and the 
burning of villages were daily fare anyway.1?! 

Secondly, the Albanians fought with tenacity in combat, because they 
knew what would happen if they were captured. After a few missions on 
the Greek and the Yugoslavian fronts in spring 1941, the German consul 
reported that the Blackshirts were massacred, unlike the Albanians fighting 
in the regular Italian Army.!°? The Albanians of the MFA who operated in 
the border territories of Montenegro suffered the same fate. Von Scheiger 
reported to Berlin that ‘Blackshirts [| were | mostly massacred in a cruel way 
as a reprisal for their acts of violence’.!°* But as documents of the final 
phases of Italian Fascist and German Nazi rule show, the deterioration 
of morale meant ever-declining numbers and military effectiveness of the 
remaining troops. Whoever had the opportunity to escape to the woods, 
to relatives, or to the partisans took it. Only few remained loyal towards 
their fascist superiors. 

Furthermore, the Albanian soldiers of the German SS units were notori- 
ous for their cruelty towards orthodox Christians. Efforts to integrate them 
into the SS show two phases: initially—as revealed in recruitment docu- 
ments from 1941 to 1943—a positive image prevailed of the ‘bellicose’ 
Albanian Muslim, wild but trainable, not unlike Rousseau’s noble savage. 
To become a ‘perfect warrior’ they had to be trained in warfare by a per- 
ceptive instructor.!°* Julius Käsdorf, an SS- Untersturmführer (lieutenant) 
who was involved in the training of the Albanian soldiers in the SS Handzar 
Division, wrote that ‘the fighting spirit of an Albanian unit stands or falls 
with the personality of its commander. If he is good, if he understands the 
Albanian mentality and if he takes into account the close relationship with 
Islam, through his personal charisma the political dimension emerges in an 
unspoken way of its own’. This statement illustrates perfectly the complex 
of problems at stake.!°° The distinct ideological training of SS-units— 
‘weltanschauliche Schulung’—was dropped altogether for Albanian units 
because of German ignorance of and uncertainty over the interpretation 
of religion and customs. Ideological training, however, was one important 
pillar of Nazi warfare. Because the Germans were afraid that such instruc- 
tions would upset their new Albanian recruits and Käsdorf was convinced 
they were not able to understand the current war in its broader political 
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implications, the core ideology of the Waffen-SS was removed from the 
schedule. 199 

Gottlob Berger, Käsdorf in his ‘Instructions for contact with Albanian 
soldiers’, and other German commanders, tried to create a positive image 
of the ‘perfect Albanian warrior’, who naturally possessed the prerequisites 
of belligerence and only had to be trained in Nazi warfare to become as 
complete and effective as a German soldier, but reality proved different. 
Albanians, especially from the northern part of the country and the bor- 
dering territories, had a different understanding of warfare. Moreover, they 
were not used to fighting in large units and against artillery. After Opera- 
tion Draufgänger in July 1944 Schmidhuber reported that the Albanians 
did not like training in the terrain and firing practice.!°” He was convinced 
that the Albanians would waste German arms and ammunition and doubted 
they would act in a brave and obedient manner. ‘With a light mortar you 
could chase him [the Albanian] around the globe. On the attack he goes 
as far as he gets anything to steal or sack. For him, the war is over if he 
captures a goat, a ploughshare, or a wheel of a sewing machine’.!0® 

The Germans came to understand that the reason for the difficulties 
in the field was the individualism of the clan chiefs, and the soldiers, who 
seemed difficult to train. 0? On this matter, even Käsdorf reported scepti- 
cally: *Marching discipline was hard to enforce, too. Frequently, men disap- 
peared into houses to get water or provisions; they stayed and chatted and 
thus went absent without leave".!!? Eventually, as the war continued and 
the situation in the Balkans disintegrated in the summer of 1944— indicated 
by the increasing number of mass desertions—the *Albanian soldier? was 
inclined to act in an undisciplined and cowardly manner, as seen by Waffen- 
SS leaders like Fitzthum. He reported to Himmler: *No change can be 
expected in the existing Albanian formations even with thorough training. 
They will never become a serious troop capable of deployment'. 

With regard to the general situation of the Waffen-SS in the Balkans 
Waffen-SS Lieutenant General Artur Phleps wrote to Himmler in early 
May 1944: *Bad news in relation to manpower. Things are really in a mess 
and [therefore] they are now brazenly flirting with the other side’.!!! In 
summer 1944, only a few months after the onset of deployment of the 
Skanderbeg, similar to the Italian case, desertions were already becoming 
commonplace. They were clearly connected with the defeats outside and 
inside the Balkans and the severe lack of food and equipment. Furthermore, 
“the continual overflight of the positions by large American squadrons’, 
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enemy propaganda and the impending end of German hegemony, which 
was apparent to everyone, finally shattered the Albanian soldiers’ morale.!!? 

After Operation Draufgänger trom 18 to 28 July 1944, more than 400 
men were reported ‘missing’. They were the precursors of the mass deser- 
tions in autumn 1944 in the Skanderbeg and its sister Handžar Division. !? 
In September the number of desertions rose rapidly, owing to three fac- 
tors. First, the capitulation of Romania and Bulgaria made the victory of 
the Allied forces seem imminent; secondly, Tito offered amnesty to all 
who changed sides by 15 September 1944!!4: and thirdly, the Albanian 
communists gave a similar ultimatum to volunteer for the National Libera- 
tion Front within 15 days of 22 September. This ultimatum was accompa- 
nied by the prospect of attenuating circumstances for those who followed 
the appeal, and the threat of punishment if these instructions were not 
followed. The prospective sanctions brought to mind traditional blood 
revenge.!!° 

At his prisoner interrogation, Alfred Graf put on record that the divi- 
sion had to be disbanded in October 1944 because an extensive number of 
Albanians had already left the Skanderbeg on their own initiative.!1° Divi- 
sion commander Schmidhuber also presented impressive data. ‘However, 
the direct consequence of the political and military crisis in the Balkans 
consisted in the sudden onset of desertions in the division, especially in the 
adjoining part of Macedonia, Tetovo, and Gostivar, where the establish- 
ment of the entire Mountain Jager Regiment 1, approximately 1000 men, 
deserted, taking their arms and uniforms’.!!” Schmidhuber struggled with 
the fact that the number of desertions in Tetovo was so high. In his opin- 
ion, in this particular town, the Albanians recruits were treated in a ‘very 
kind and individual way’ by their superiors.!!® 

In the end, even the 697 men of the former Albanian Handzar unit 
deserted. It was an established battalion shifted to the Skanderbeg with 
the task of stabilizing this newly formed division. From the beginning of 
recruitment for the Skanderbeg Division 3425 desertions were recorded: 
more than the half of the division.!!? But as late as autumn 1944 the Ger- 
man exponents of Greater Albania, like Schmidhuber, Fitzthum and von 
Krempler, could not understand why the Skanderbeg soldiers demonstrated 
respect mainly to their clan chief and not to their German commanders. 
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CONCLUSION 


The concepts of fascist and Nazi warfare as described in this volume by 
several authors differed enormously, depending on place, time, and units. 
What made warfare ‘fascist? in Albania and its neighbouring territories 
between 1939 and 1944? 

Both systems had common traits and also very specific characteristics. In 
the Albanian case, both systems tried to link their organizations to tradi- 
tional elements, like the name Skanderbeg or the Albanian traditional hats 
as part of the uniform. However, they differed in their attempts to take 
account of Albanian society as a factor: Italians tried to italianize the Alba- 
nians and level social differences. Drawing lessons from Italian mistakes and 
facing manpower shortages, the Germans consolidated social structures and 
left traditions, cultural practices, and customary law untouched. The Ger- 
mans in particular idealized the Albanians as ‘natural born warriors’, and 
were eventually overtaken by reality. Their recruits for the Waffen-SS units 
were peasants, without interest in or knowledge of fascist or Nazi ideology, 
who deserted when German defeat appeared inevitable. 

Therefore the plan to create army units in a fascist or Nazi manner failed 
completely. Three main reasons can be identified. First, neither Italians 
nor Germans knew much about Albanian society and its specific structures 
and codes. Their opinions of the Albanians were derived from so-called 
‘vélkisch’ scholars and novelists. Secondly, neither Italians nor Germans 
invested much time in the training of their Albanian troops. The supply 
of arms was deficient. In practice, the Albanians turned out to be can- 
non fodder rather than elite troops. We can assume that this contradictory 
behaviour—planning for regular units but disregarding the need for ade- 
quate training and discipline—was rooted in a profoundly colonial perspec- 
tive. Consequently, Italian citizenship was withheld from the Albanians; the 
Albanians were not Aryans like the Germans, but underdogs. Thirdly, the 
Albanians, lacking the experience of receiving and carrying out orders in a 
modern army, had no understanding of modern warfare. For them, their 
supreme figure remained the local leader or the clan chief—Pristina was 
not Berlin. While some elements of Albanian warfare—the mobilization 
of ethnic tensions, the utopian goal of the racially pure state and extreme 
violence against non-combatants—can be seen as ‘fascist’, the concept of 
genuinely fascist or Nazi warfare proved to be rather superficial. Traditional 
loyalties and pre-modern patterns of violence ultimately prevailed. 
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